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This Issue in Brief 


What We Need Is Correctional Power and 
Pride—‘“Too many correctional administrators 
are apologetic and defensive about their progress 
and their problems,” declares Milton Luger, direc- 
tor of New York State’s Division for Youth. 
“What we need,” he asserts vigorously, “is more 
pride as well as a healthy degree of militancy in 
articulating the monumental responsibilities we 
have been given along with rather meager re- 
sources.” ‘‘We shall never effectuate a rehabilita- 
tive climate in our institutions or agencies,” he 
submits, “if we think of ourselves as second class 
citizens. We are a vital part of the administration 
of criminal justice.” 


The Ghetto, the Ghettoized, and Crime.—There 
has always been a relationship between the social 
and economic deprivation synonymous with inner 
city life and lawlessness, according to Sterling 
Tucker, director of field services for the National 
Urban League. While the inner city has been hard 
on all of its occupants, he emphasizes, it has 
worked undue hardship on the black man. “The 
wonder is not that so many have turned to crime,” 
he states, ‘but that there have been so few.” Mr. 
Tucker comments on the creative efforts of self- 
help organizations in the inner city that are 
sprouting up everywhere and their determination 
to better the lives of those in the ghetto world 
and to find alternatives to crime. 


Reflections on Changing Law Enforcement 
Problems.—Today police agencies are challenged 
by new and complex problems: the prevention and 
control of disorders and the development of suc- 
cessful community relations programs. To meet 
these problems, writes Patrick V. Murphy, who 
has an extended and successful career with the 
New York City Police Department and has served 
the Nation’s Capital as director of public safety, 


law enforcement officials must re-examine many 
current practices rather than seek a return to 
“some romanticized law-and-order approach of the 
past.”” Mr. Murphy considers some of the problems 
confronted by police and suggests how solutions 
can be found to meet the challenge of crime. 


Impact of the Gault Decision on Probation 
Practices in Juvenile Courts.—After functioning 
for more than half a century without substantive 
standards and procedural rules based on constitu- 
tional principles, the juvenile court is changing 
its mode of operation as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s landmark Gault decision, reports Fred D. 
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Fant, assistant director for probation for New 
Jersey’s Administrative Office of the Courts. The 
requirements of due process, Mr. Fant adds, are 
not only bringing about changes in juvenile court 
procedure but in probation as well. There is some 
resistance to the changes, he points out, but 
adjustments are being made. Further change is 
inevitable, he concludes, and the juvenile courts 
and probation must be prepared to strike out in 
new directions to meet the challenge. 


The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act and the 
Gault Decision—Car] H. Imlay, general counsel 
for the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, explores the implications of the Gault 
decision to the administration of the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act and to the discharge of 
the special responsibilities of federal probation 
officers, committing magistrates, and law enforce- 
ment officers in such cases. 


A Shot in the Arm for Corrections.—Richard 
W. Velde, associate administrator of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, finds 
that the law enforcement plans submitted to the 
LEAA by state, county, and local governments for 
action grants clearly demonstrate the decades of 
neglect in the correctional field. Probation services 
are weak, parole standards are lacking, and facili- 
ties are so old they have outlived their usefulness. 
The jails, he finds, are a national disgrace. The 
new LEAA program offers a way to reverse the 
trend. Mr. Velde delineates the general picture of 
overall corrections in the United States and 
explains how new and innovative programs can 
be initiated with the help of LEAA funds. 


Planning Under the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act.—The authors of this 
article, all three on the faculty of the Institute of 
Contemporary Corrections and Behavioral Sci- 
ences at Sam Houston State University, give what 
they believe should be some of the factors to be 
considered by planning agencies in requesting 
action grants under the provisions of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act. The 
factors they present do not necessarily reflect the 
guidelines of LEAA in the granting of funds. 


The Juvenile Court During a Riot.—Following 
the Detroit riot of 1967 Judge James H. Lincoln 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
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of the Wayne County Juvenile Court at Detroit 
developed guidelines and procedures to assist the 
court and detention home in times of crisis. 
Originally published in his book, The Anatomy of 
a Riot, Judge Lincoln has condensed in article 
form the more important guidelines. The purpose 
of his article, and also his book, is not merely to 
inform, but also to furnish those who must deal 
with riot-related problems with a manual of 
procedures. 


Social Issues and the Court Psychiatric 
Clinic.—The professional in the court clinic has 
as his primary responsibility the study of the indi- 
vidual offender rather than the task of changing 
society. This is the observation of Dr. A. A. 
Hartman of the Psychiatric Institute of the Cook 
County Circuit Court, at Chicago. The court clinic 
worker, he contends, contributes best to the 
broader goals of society by fulfilling his profes- 
sional role of placing greater emphasis on social 
needs as against specific legal or punitive con- 
siderations. 


Recent Changes in Psychiatric Diagnoses in 
the Correctional Field—The Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (second 
edition, 1968), published by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, has created new psychiatric 
diagnoses and diagnostic terms and has changed 
significantly some of the older ones. Dr. Earl 
Parsons, chief of psychiatric service at the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Tallahassee, 
Florida, reviews those terms and categories most 
commonly used by nonpsychiatric personnel in the 
overall correctional field. In appropriate use of 
psychiatric diagnoses, he reminds us, can be 
damaging legally and therapeutically to a person 
who is diagnosed incorrectly. 


Plastic Surgery in Corrections—The three 
authors of this article tell us how plastic surgery 
can help to reduce recidivism and improve the psy- 
chosocial adjustment of disfigured offenders. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the inmates in correc- 
tional institutions, they find, have reparable dis- 
figurements, but only 10 percent are likely to 
apply for plastic surgery. Guidelines are presented 
by the authors for initiating a plastic surgery 
program and selecting and screening candidates. 


of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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What We Need Is Correctional Power and Pride 


By MILTON LUGER 
Director, New York State Division for Youth, Albany, N. Y. 


understood phrases in contemporary society 

today is “black power.” It conjures up im- 
ages ranging from fire bomb militancy to lasting 
interracial friendships based upon mutual respect 
and personal pride rather than condescension. To 
some it means separatism and hostility ; to others 
it defines a process whereby minority group repre- 
sentatives can achieve equality of opportunity, 
involvement, and status in controlling their own 
destinies. 

But what has a concept of black power got to do 
with correctional administration? I believe that 
most of the strident and all of the sanguine 
aspects of these aforementioned definitions are 
precisely what are required in the field of correc- 
tion. In other words, what we need are “correc- 
tional power and correctional pride.” Let me 
define my terms and specify the analogies. 

When I worked in a large correctional agency, 
I was always awed at the scrounging for fiscal and 
material resources which most wardens were 
forced to do, Limited budgets, shortages of per- 
sonnel, obsolete equipment, and inadequate plants 
were accepted as the expected realities of insti- 
tutional life. I remember one senior administrator 
who, with a great deal of glee, was transporting 
parts of a dismantled surplus city transit system 
and an antiquated museum to his facility to be 
utilized to patch up his plant. The innovativeness 
exhibited by these wardens in employing the 
“leftovers” and the discards of everyone else’s 
operations was astonishingly much like the pro- 
verbial pig; every scrap and part was utilized ex- 
cept the squeal. And when the institutional siren 
went off, I sometimes wondered if even this had 
been accomplished! 

I know many correctional administrators who 
eagerly scanned lists of surplus properties made 
available to their departments through the Fed- 
eral Government or other state agencies. A real 
plum consisted of an abandoned Nike site replete 
with barracks and chain link fence. But anything 
from a broken TV set to a World War II personnel 
carrier was welcome. 


Certainly this adaptability and resourcefulness 


O« OF THE MOST abused, misused, and mis- 


are to be commended. Yet, it is saddening as well. 
What I am contending is that correctional admin- 
istrators have been starved, isolated, browbeaten, 
and intimidated for so long that they do not know 
how to feel ‘“‘entitled.”” They too often are ready to 
settle for hand-me-downs. They have too little 
pride, sense of identity, confidence, or feelings 
that they can demand anything of powerful 
decision-makers, and because of this, our field, 
our work, and our image suffer. 

Historically there are many reasons for these 
feelings of inadequacy. The massive, monumental 
responsibility of dealing with society’s mal- 
adjusted, the pendulum attitudes of a public which 
ambivalently wishes to punish and then to treat, 
the vagaries of key political personages who want 
to follow rather than lead when controversy arises 
are all familiar frames of reference for correc- 
tional administrators. 


Harris Poll Points Up Our Dilemma 


In November 1967 the Harris Poll, conducted 
on behalf of the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training, bears witness to our 
dilemma and stature: 


. . . The public feels the correction system is currently 
inadequate. At the same time, the public is not eager 
to help bring about change, if it means more money 
would have to be spent. 

... Only 48 percent of those interviewed felt more 
money should be spent on prisons and rehabilitation 
programs. 

... Only 33 percent of the public is willing to see 
taxes raised to pay for better programs. 

. . . When teenagers were given a list of 13 different 
job areas they might be interested in and asked which 
they had seriously considered, a career in correctional 
rehabilitation finished dead last, with only 1 percent 
indicating they had seriously considered it. 

Prison guard and warden positions were consid- 
ered least rewarding jobs of all vocational fields. 


Certainly the field of correctional rehabilitation 
is a baffling, frustrating, and difficult endeavor. 
Our failures are constantly with us, while our 
successes do not want to know us. We are con- 
stantly reminded of our shortcomings through a 
succession of untoward incidents, embarrassing 
headlines, and outraged pronouncements of com- 
munity leaders who enhance their reputations 
through shocked generalizations. 


While everyone can comprehend why an emaci- 
ated, unloved infant will not reach his full 
potential, few can understand why a starved, 
low-status agency cannot achieve success with 
all its responsibilities. It is small wonder that so 
many correctional administrators seem ready to 
settle for a trouble-free, quiet tour of duty rather 
than an innovative, creative program. 


Allied Fields Have Articulated Their Work 


It is ironical that other allied fields, many of 
which we attempt to incorporate into our insti- 
tutions and our approaches—such as psychiatry, 
psychology, social work, and vocational guidance 
among others—have little indisputable scientific 
evidence to prove their worth or efficacy; yet they 
have attracted articulate spokesmen to broadcast 
their contributions and verbalize their unproved 
hypotheses. Correction needs the cooperation and 
support of many disciplines and I am not advo- 
cating the enhancement of correctional efforts or 
image at anyone’s expense or embarrassment, Nor 
do I urge a return to isolated institutional pro- 
gramming in locked, high walled settings which 
keep out the public and potential help. I do resent 
the rigidity and fear on the part of some correc- 
tional administrators to admit that they desper- 
ately need ideas and insights that emerge from 
something other than correctional incest, as much 
as I resent the subservient, awe-stricken attitude 
on the part of some others as they prostrate them- 
selves on the red carpet they roll out for theoret- 
ical academicians or local chubby dowagers. What 
I am questioning and concerned about is the in- 
articulateness, the self-denegation, the defensive- 
ness, and the seeming willingness to accept 
second-class citizenship on the part of top 
correctional administrators. What we need is 
correctional pride and correctional power—our 
equivalent of black pride and black power. 

I am not suggesting a curtailment on the utiliz- 
ation of worthwhile surplus goods or properties; I 
am not urging a cessation of innovativeness as we 
implement our programs with budgetary short- 
ages; I do not envisage unlimited budgets leading 
to unqualified successes in our endeavors. The 
tortuous talk of altering deviant behavior is pre- 
sently beyond our capacities and our resources. 
Enormous budgetary appropriations are not the 
answer, because we just do not know what are the 
most effective techniques and sure-fire approaches. 
There are too many variables in societal function- 
ing today not subject to correctional administra- 
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tors’ control to guarantee consistent success with 
our difficult cases, even if we knew exactly what 
to integrate into our rehabilitation potpourri. 


We Need To Shed Our Defensiveness 


But what we need to do is to take stock of our 
shortcomings and our strengths, and shed our 
feelings of inadequacy and defensiveness. I re- 
cently testified before the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, in Washington, 
on conditions in the field of institutional care. I 
stressed the need for legislative support and un- 
derstanding of the difficult task correctional ad- 
ministrators had undertaken in their attempts to 
care for and control every other discipline’s fail- 
ures. I commented upon the fact that with our 
program shortcomings, it was probably better for 
all concerned if most youths were not apprehended 
and institutionalized, because too many of them 
become worse in our care. What a storm of protest 
I received from some of my peers! Why had I 
dared to be so frank and candid? Why hadn’t I 
simply said, ‘We are doing fine and all we need is 
more money’? 

We need a sense of militancy and forthrightness 
toward our peers and our public, as much as we 
require a sense of compassion toward our wards. 
We have too long allowed our frustrations to be 
vented toward the powerless group in our care. 
And, I am not naive enough to believe that all in- 
stitutionalized offenders are guilt-free, lovable, 
admirable, or without machinations in their set- 
tings. Some are vicious and uncontrollable. What I 
do believe is that we, through our frustrations, 
attempt to subjugate the one group whom we be- 
lieve has less status than we—the offenders—in 
order not to feel totally inadequate. We ‘‘put them 


down” in order to survive psychologically our- 
selves. 


There Are Hopeful Signs 


However, I see hopeful signs in our difficult di- 
lemma as well. I sense a healthy degree of asser- 
tiveness on the part of correctional administrators 
to be heavily involved in the planning and imple- 
menting of the new Federal Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act. Not only will ac- 
tive participation help to ensure that federally 
funded resources will be made available to the 
correctional part of the law enforcement and 
crime control process, but these actions will also 
stress the important role that our work can pro- 
vide in breaking the criminal continuum. Further- 
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more, it will project us as equal partners with the 
police, judiciary, and the public in this dificult 
undertaking instead of as poor relations. 

I sense a greater understanding on the part of 
federal administrators that our field is an integral 
part of societal functioning in areas that were 
previously thought to be devoid of institutional 
implications. For example, the interest of voca- 
tional rehabilitation administrators in adult pris- 
ons and the Title I education enrichment funding 
for juvenile institutions are indices of this move- 
ment. 

I sense a deepening commitment by the public 
and private sector through the establishment of 
schools of criminal justice which will increasingly 
focus upon our problems and our potential rather 
than having our story and our tradition buried in 
an occasional sociology course offering. 

I sense the prospect of strengthening our ties 
and associations with localities, as we move in the 


direction of community based treatment rather 
than continuing to operate in isolation. This will, 
of course, require intelligent and sensitive plan- 
ning so that our movement toward the community 
is not blocked by inappropriate and disastrous 
utilization of this treatment technique. 

I sense an exciting potential for creating true 
therapeutic climates in our institutions through 
the judicious and wise employment of the New 
Careers concept. I do not mean the endorsement 
of phony student government councils or the tak- 
ing over of institutions by the verbal sociopaths 
who would be happy to run them for us. I mean 
discarding the old professional treator—depend- 
ent, sick client model which has not worked, for 
the true involvement of wards and inmates in 
meaningful decision-making roles. 

I hope what I sense is an accurate indication of 
the groundswell which is so vitally needed in an 
important work. 


The Ghetto, the Ghettoized, and Crime 


By STERLING TUCKER 
Director, Field Services Department, National Urban League, Ine. 


highest in America’s big cities. And, within 

our big cities reside high concentrations 
of black Americans. 

The most serious of all criminal offenses 
occur with greatest frequency in the slum areas 
of our largest cities. And, over 40 percent of the 
population of inner-city slums is black. 

Crime rates in United States cities are highest 
in the center of the city and decrease propor- 
tionately as distance from city center increases. 
Central city areas in most of America’s metro- 
politan areas are predominantly black while 
fringe areas tend to remain white. 

There are many who juxtapose facts and statis- 
tics thus in an effort to prove a relationship 
between race and the perpetuation of crime, 
between blackness and criminality. But, such 
juxtapositions do little more than distort the 
picture and feed the prejudices of the bigoted. 
For neither race nor color—in and of itself—is a 


(Cris RATES for most types of offenses are 


1 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 57. 


factor which bears any relation whatsoever to the 
commission of crime. Rather, ““Numerous studies 
indicate that what matters is where in the city 
one is growing up, not religion or nationality or 
race.”’! 


Social and Economic Deprivation 
and Lawlessness 


Conditions in the inner city which today hurry 
blacks along the path to easy money and a special 
brand of self-respect, yesterday hurried European 
immigrants residing in America’s cities down 
similar roads. Just as social and economic depriva- 
tion today turn many inner-city blacks to lawless- 
ness, similar conditions in the past encouraged 
large numbers of immigrants, crowded into small, 
inadequate, cold inner-city dwellings and frozen 
out of decent jobs, to make their own rules and 
rise—or eat—however they could. Many found 
crime an easy road to real comfort, the only way 
to acquire status. Traditional, conventional means 
of “making it’? were unavailable to them. 


In the low-income areas, where there is the greatest 
deprivation and frustration, where, in the history of the 


city, immigrant and migrant groups have brought to- 
gether the widest variety of divergent cultural traditions 
and institutions, and where there exists the greatest 
disparity between the social values to which the people 
aspire and the availability of facilities for acquiring 
these values in conventional ways, the development of 
crime as an organized way of life is most marked. Crime, 
in this situation, may be regarded as one of the means 
employed by people to acquire, or to attempt to acquire, 
the economic and social values generally idealized in 
our culture, which persons in other circumstances 
acquire by conventional means.2 
Thus, “... The inner city has always been hard 
on whoever is living in it... it is in the inner 
city that delinquency rates have traditionally been 
highest, decade after decade and regardless of 
what population group is there.’* Indeed, inner- 
city areas which reported high crime rates in 1920 
“.. had high rates in 1900, although the ethnic 
composition of the area had changed almost 
completely. The rates remained the same for the 
area whether it was occupied by Poles, Germans, 
Italians, or Swedes.’”* And juvenile crime rates 
follow the same pattern. “The official statistics 
over the 60-odd years of the juvenile court’s 
existence have largely reflected the waves of im- 
migration from Ireland, Italy, Poland and, more 
recently, the migration from Mexico, Puerto Rico 
and that of non whites from the South.”5 
It is no cliché that slums breed despair, hope- 
lessness, degradation, disease of the body and 
disease of the mind. Slum areas are colorless, 
drab, monotonous. There is little of beauty while 
examples of dilapidation and shabbiness abound. 
The slum dweller feels little pride as he looks 
around the outside or the inside of his home. 
Indeed, shame is the more common reaction; 
“.. home has little holding power for the child— 
it is not physically pleasant or attractive; it is 
not a place to bring his friends; it is not even very 
much the reassuring gathering place of his own 
family.’’® 
A lack of space also characterizes the slum 
environment; there is not enough room for 
privacy; there is but limited space for recreation 
and play. Space is always at a premium—inside 
or out; privacy and freedom are sought, but in 
2 Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Urban Areas: A Study of Rates of Delinquents in Relation to 
Differential Characteristics of Local Communities in American Cities. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942, p. 439. 


3 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, op. cit., p. 59. 

4 David R. Hunter, The Slums: Challenge and Response. New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964, p. 70. 

5 Sophia M. Robison, ‘Juvenile Delinquency,’’ Current History, 
June 1967, p. 342. 

® President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, op. cit., p. 62. 

7 John Poppy, “‘Violence: We Can End It,’’ Look, June 10, 1969, 


8 Julius Horwitz, “The Arithmetic of Delinquency,” in The New 


— amen Delinquency. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
» Pp. 
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vain. Apartments or homes are shared with rela- 
tives or with friends. Rooms are shared with 
brothers, sisters, cousins, parents. 

Now most scientists agree that among all vertebrates 
from mice to hippos to men, the one universal condition 
that produces uncontrilled aggression is overcrowding. 
Among humans, hostility erupts when people start 
intruding on each other’s “personal space.”7 
Ghetto property, more often than not, is in a 

state of poor repair. Facilities are inadequate to 
meet the need and are taxed beyond their 
capability and often give way. Plumbing and 
heating frequently fail; appliances are old and 
rickety and highly erratic. There are no traces of 
stability or permanence or durability to be found. 
Residents are forced to live with no assurances. 
The heating system may fail on the bitterest of 
winter evenings; rats may appear or reappear 
when the baby is born. 

Slum neighborhoods teem with criminal activity 
that is apparent to even the youngest pair of eyes. 
Dope pushers, numbers runners, prostitutes, 
pimps, and drunks are on the streets when the 
children leave for school in the morning; they 
are on the streets when children pass by again 
after class or after work. Bars are everywhere. 
Violence is part of the landscape. 

A sense of frustration and failure is in the air. 
Residents’ lives seem circumscribed by forces 
which will not allow them to live. Indeed, holding 
ghetto dwellers back is not lack of will, but lack 
of opportunity. By following conventional routes, 
they can’t get a good education, they can’t get 
decent employment, they can’t become upwardly 
mobile, they can’t get out. As Julius Horwitz 
phrased it, “A slum is a neighborhood where 
people infect one another with the virus of failure, 
and where children are infected long before the 
virus is detected.’’® 

And there is the alienation—alienation caused 
by a governmental structure that isn’t present 
and doesn’t seem to care, by white-faced policemen 
who harass as much as they protect, by social 
workers who sit in judgment, by landlords who 
come to collect but not to fix. There are shop- 
keepers who overcharge and merchants who not 
only cheat but get court backing when their 
unsavory practices are challenged. Protection is 
doled out in unequal quantities; the ghettoized 
black gets the least. 

How can cynicism be avoided? How can men 
respect laws that mock and rape? How can men 
be men? What should astound America is not that 
so many have turned to crime, given the nature 
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of slum life in the inner city, but that there have 
been so few. 


Life for the Black American 
Can Be Self-Defeating 


Life for the immigrant in the slum was 
bad enough; life for the American black man is 
even more difficult and is, in fact, reflected in the 
high crime rates. Unlike the immigrant, the black 
man cannot hide his mask of difference. The 
foreigner could, with but little effort, learn the 
ways of his new land, brush up on his English, 
and eke out a meager living. If times got rough 
enough and confidence waned, he could look with 
pride to his children to whom he was offering 
limitless opportunities. Because of his sacrifice, 
they would have a chance to make it. Their lives 
would count for something, so his life took on 
meaning. What with a few years of American 
schooling, his children could march out of the 
ghetto into jobs with futures. The discrimination 
he had faced would not plague his progeny. His 
stigmas—an accent, native customs, a different 
mode of dress, a long, “‘un-American” name—each 
could be eradicated by an act of will. Economic 
and social barriers could then be penetrated 
easily. 

For the black man, discrimination has been a 
constant, a fact of life for generations, and he can 
expect more of the same for his children and 
grandchildren. His badge of difference—his skin 
color—is ineradicable; and it is precisely this 
badge which is responsible for his being walled 
in, far from the American bounty. 

Job prospects for the unskilled slum dweller 
today are much dimmer than they were for the 
immigrant of the 1800’s. The latter, it is true, 
was forced to take a low-paying, demeaning job, 
but such jobs existed, and they existed in quantity. 
Industry was booming and crying out for 
unskilled and semiskilled labor. Factories needed 
more and more manpower. According to Robert 
Conot, “The immigrant was exploited, but he was 
seldom frozen out of a job.’ 

In today’s job market, black inner-city residents 


® Robert Conot, Rivers of Blood, Years of Darkness. New York: 
Bantam Books, Inc., 1967, p. 438. 

10 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times to 1957. Washington, 
D. Government Printing Office, 1961, p. 74. 

11 US. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, ane 


ment and Earnings: Monthly Report on the Labor Force, XIV 
(January 1968), p. 47. 

12 “Delinquency and Its Causes,” Juvenile Delinquency (a Report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, yy ames Senate), in The New 
Light on Juvenile Delinquency, op. cit. 

18 James S. Plant, Personality and the Cattural Pattern. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 19387, p. 18. 


are frozen out, for there is little room for the 
untrained. The number of blue-collar jobs has 
sharply declined much as the number of white- 
collar jobs has multiplied. In 1900, 16 percent of 
the labor force held white-collar jobs;!° today, 
white-collar workers represent 47 percent of the 
force.14 
As the society relies more on automation and mech- 
anization and less on unskilled manpower in farming or 
other manual occupations heavy pressures are brought 
to bear on each individual to conform to certain educa- 
tional and occupational specifications. In previous 
decades an unskilled, untrained person could find 
employment in various manual occupations or he could 
retain independence and provide for his family as a 
small farmer or farm laborer. His skills could be 


general, his competence acquired from practice rather 
than from formal training. 


Today this era has largely passed and each individual 
is required to fit into a niche in the economy even 
though his background has not enabled him to make this 
kind of adjustment.12 
Finally, it is harder to be poor today than it was 

in the past. The affluence that is supposed to be 
America is all too visible on the television screen. 
Affluence is in the living room but yet of another 
world. The comparison between what is seen and 
what is lived is stark and debilitating in itself. 
Then, there are very few year-round jobs, and 
fewer which offer promotional opportunities. 
Prices are spiralling and the occasional, sometime 
job will not keep food on the table for a family 
of four. The immigrant could look to City Hall 
for help, or he could turn his sights westward 
and acquire free farming land under the Home- 
stead Act. Or, he could get a job as long as he 
wasn’t choosy. But the black man today is treated 
with indifference or disgust by most of his city’s 
officials, farming is hardly a solution to his 
problems since agriculture has become big busi- 
ness, and within the city there are never enough 
jobs. 

Little wonder that there is crime. Little wonder 
that crime is flourishing. Only the blind cannot see 
it being nurtured. Only the blind continue to advo- 
cate programs of individual rehabilitation to the 
exclusion of programs aimed at rebuilding im- 
poverished neighborhoods, at enriching fetid soil. 
What James S. Plant concluded many years ago 
is just as relevant, just as prophetic, today. 

The folly of believing that happiness and goodness 
can be ‘fabricated by machinery (agencies) will be 
exposed only when we understand that the ills, cor- 
ruptions, and hyprocrisies of a cultural pattern flow 
into the child and man and “become a part of him for 
the day, for the year, or for stretching cycles of years.” 
If it is true that the triumphs and tragedies of the 
street flow into and become a part of the child, then all 


programs of personality change must manage somehow 
to change the street.13 


The Emerging Creativity of the Ghetto 


Much of the black world has stopped looking 
across the tracks for assistance, for the help that 
has been given has always had the wrong 
emphasis, the wrong target. Most blacks have 
finally come to realize that whites will not initiate 
any meaningful change in the system, that what 
is lacking over there is not the knowledge or the 
wherewithal, but the will. Many, therefore, are 
working to overcome what the white world refuses 
to change. They are trying to rebuild their streets 
and their neighborhoods. They are making efforts 
to save those men society discarded when they 
were mere boys. And they are beginning with 
those already branded by society as “criminal.” 
Together they are working to remake their world. 

In Washington, D. C., alone, there are three 
large operations, all of which are ghetto-inspired 
and ghetto-led, which are keeping many from 
turning to crime out of sheer desperation. 
Bonabond, an organization dedicated to helping 
ex-convicts, was conceived in 1966 by four 
employment counselors in Washington’s poverty 
agency who were continuously stymied in their 
efforts to find employment for ex-convicts. Em- 
ployers pleaded ‘‘no-job-without-bonding-against- 
loss,” and area insurance companies refused to 
bond men with records. The counselors quickly 
lost their patience and decided to establish their 
own bonding program which has been highly 
successful. 

As it worked in the Washington community, 
Bonabond discovered only a dearth of jobs avail- 
able to ex-convicts—unbonded or bonded. Thus, 
a job development component was added to the 
operation. In addition, the organization is helping 
men seeking skill improvements enter training 
programs, and it tutors those trying to get high 
school equivalency diplomas. 

Bonabond has also realized that one of the 
major causes of recidivism is narcotics addiction 
and consequently has set up a narcotics anony- 
mous group through which addicts receive indi- 
vidual therapy from staff members and group 
therapy along with other ex-convicts. A similar 
group has been organized inside the Women’s 
House of Detention where addicted inmates are 
thus prepared for life on the outside and urged to 
seek continued support from Bonabond upon their 
release. 


14 Interview with Rev. Griffin Smith, chairman, Efforts From Ex- 
Convicts, Washington, D. C., May 28, 1969. 
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EFEC (Efforts from Ex-Convicts), a group 
similar in outlook and aim to Bonabond, was 
organized in 1966 by a group of people concerned 
about the lack of services available in the Wash- 
ington area to men who had served time in prison 
and who were trying to “go straight.” It did not 
take much research to discover that the city’s 
poverty agency was passing over the needs of the 
ex-con. 

At first, weekly meetings were the main thrust 
of the organization. Group therapy was offered, 
and men were given a chance to air their griev- 
ances against the system, against their employers. 
When group members considered a man’s problem 
legitimate and it involved a work situation, a 
group of ex-convicts representing EFEC would 
seek out the employer in question and listen to 
his side of the story. Bargaining would follow at 
which time the ex-convicts tried to educate the 
employer in the multifold problems of the man 
with a record. More often than not, the employer 
agreed to give the employee another chance. 

EFEC, like Bonabond, helps its members find 
gainful employment. At first the organization 
relied primarily on the poverty agency’s employ- 
ment services, but now, according to Chairman 
Rev. Griffin Smith, it uses “. . . everything avail- 
able in the whole city that can help a man get a 
job or training.”’!4 

With its limited resources, EFEC realizes it 
will accomplish little if it concentrates all its 
efforts on meeting with individual employers 
and working with individual ex-convicts. Conse- 
quently, members have tried to saturate the 
public with information to dispel the many illu- 
sions that persist about the ex-convict. EFEC 
representatives have appeared on numerous radio 
and television shows. They have addressed private 
and governmental organizations and have testified 
before congressional and investigative commis- 
sions. Perhaps EFEC’s greatest successes are the 
policy changes it has effectuated as the result of 
negotiations with several governmental agencies 
and with the local Board of Trade. EFEC was 
instrumental in challenging and overturning a 
parole board ruling that ex-convicts would lose 
their parole if they associated with other ex-cons. 
The organization also pressured the Board of 
Trade until it passed a resolution urging all of 
its members to hire qualified ex-convicts. EFEC 
saw that a special office was established within 
the United States Employment Service to deal 
specifically and immediately with the employment 
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problems of ex-convicts. And finally, EFEC pres- 
sured the Federal Government until it agreed to 
eliminate a question concerning past arrests on 
the application for government employment and 
until it agreed that applicants were not bound to 
list their criminal records acquired as juveniles. 

Another operation indigenous to Washington 
is Pride, Inc. Initially formed to do summer clean- 
up work in Washington’s dirtiest streets and 
alleys, Pride has stayed in business with subse- 
quent contracts from the Labor Department. It 
has hired many of Washington’s toughest youths 
and put them to work in a number of endeavors. 
Its alley-cleaning Neighborhood Service program 
employs about 700 “dudes” and, according to 
former operating boss James E. Sanders, “For 
many of us guys it’s the first time we tried to 
make it legal.’”!> About 90 percent of the men on 
the squad have police records; a third are on 
parole. 

Pride officials have proved the assumption that 
there are “normal leadership roles” within seem- 
ingly “disordered” gangs of youth and that these 
leadership roles can “. . . be channeled into posi- 
tive directions if the existing order within the 
groups .. . is not disturbed.”!® By using the 
existing power relationships within existing youth 
groups to help devise recruitment plans and 
techniques, program plans and ideas, Pride has 
become a viable organization that today keeps 
money in the pockets of over 800 “dudes.” 

And Pride is going even further. It is on the 
way to becoming economically self-sufficient; it 
is on the way to realizing its ultimate goal of 
establishing employee-owned, profit-making busi- 
nesses that will employ and develop the talents 
and skills of hard core as well as educated blacks, 
businesses that will build up the ghetto economi- 
cally. Pride’s money-making arm, Pride Economic 
Enterprises, Inc., first set up the Pride Land- 
scaping and Gardening Company which has paid 
and trained about 50 Pride men. In September, 
Pride opened a 24-hour service station which is 
providing employment and training for Pride 
workers while it makes money for Pride. The 
operation has been a great success. And on the 
drawing chart are even more ambitious plans, 
plans to establish a $2.5 million modern auto- 
motive service center with a complete line of 
services available to the client. 

15 Washington Post, March 23, 1969, p. D-3. 
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Around the country former gangs of youth 
which once spent their time fighting, robbing, 
and killing are today refusing to let their environ- 
ments defeat them. In Chicago, the once notorious 
Vice Lords became the Conservative Vice Lords, 
Inc., in 1964 and with a change in name came a 
change in philosophy and tactics. Instead of 
ruling the streets, the young men today are 
engaged in developing and running profit-making 
enterprises. Their first venture was the opening 
of an ice cream parlor; this was followed by the 
establishment of the African Lion, a store in 
which Afro-American jewelry, clothing, and art 
were sold, and with the creation of an art, teach- 
ing, and exhibition center, “Art and Soul.” The 
Conservative Vice Lords will soon take over the 
management of two Tasty Freeze ghetto establish- 
ments; all employees will be hired from off the 
streets. 

In Philadelphia, the Young Great Society is 
today brimming with programs and program 
ideas. Beginning with a modest sports program, 
the YGS today sponsors over 75 teams and is 
responsible for providing recreational activities 
for ghetto youths. The YGS provides other com- 
munity services as well; it runs an Academy for 
boys whose family lives are falling to pieces, it 
operates a day care center, a tutorial program, 
and a Narcotics and Alcoholic Center. Mantua 
Enterprises, the profit-making arm of the Young 
Great Society, is a holding company for incipient 
black businesses. It seeks out businesses available 
for sale, sets them up under experienced manage- 
ment, and employs ghetto men who are involved 
in a management training program and who will, 
within a specified amount of time, assume control 
of the business operation. Mantua presently 
operates an engraving plant, manufactures some 
small appliances, runs a pillow factory, and 
operates a restaurant that serves hot lunches to 
near-by factory workers. 

Similar one-time gangs are creating viable 
profit-making organizations in New York, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, San Francisco, and else- 
where around the country. All are still fighting— 
but today they are fighting to build and create a 
better environment, a better life for themselves 
and for others like them, for all those relegated 
to inner-city ghettos. 

The success stories are out there. And more and 
more indigenous groups are organizing for action 
all the time. But most organizations are small 
and as yet have little operating capital; tens of 
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thousands are by necessity left untouched. There 
are thousands of inner-city blacks in each of our 
major cities who still “... see success only 
through the window of their television sets, or 
in the sleek black convertibles piloted around the 
slums by pimps, pushers and numbers racketeers 
... [thousands] who have no reason to anticipate 
success through the traditional route of education 
and hard work.”!7 Crime offers one of the few 
escape hatches; for many it is the only one. And 
as long as we on the outside keep the ghetto an 
isolated and desolate island, we will see despera- 
tion acted out; we will witness humanity in some 
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AVING recently assumed a research position, 
H: am pleased to have this opportunity to re- 

flect on concerns of the past several years 
when I was Public Safety Director for the District 
of Columbia and head of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

It is clear to me that many well-meaning people 
do not understand the dramatic changes which 
have occurred in our criminal] justice system. 
Only a few years ago, mass demonstrations, civil 
disobedience, and group violence were rare occur- 
rences. Today police administrators must give 
high priority to such problems as police commu- 
nity relations, disorder prevention training, and 
crowd control planning. If these items were to be 
found on the priority list at all in the past, they 
were in a low position. 

New problems call for a critical rethinking of 
the strategies and tactics of the past. They do not 
signify a return to some romanticized “law and 
order” approach. Sometimes I believe that the 
appeals we hear for “law and order” may really 
be a yearning for a return to the past when sim- 
pler solutions to simpler problems seemed to work, 
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of its most ugly moments; we will see chunks of 
our cities reduced to ash. 

Those with conscience and dedication and 
energy are doing their part from within. Those 
of us on the outside sit. Or we make the same 
motions we have been making for years. Or we 
jump on the “law and order” bandwagon. 

There are other alternatives to consider; there 
are new, relevant, exciting approaches to be 
tried. If we can but focus for a moment on the 
creativity of the ghetto and not on the criminality 
and the destructiveness, we, too, may learn. We 
may learn to stop destroying. We may find that 
we have the power to change the gruesome 
statistics. 


when community relations and civil disorders 
were not the problems of the day. 


Police-Community Relations 


Police-community relations programs today are 
still viewed by some as only a frill. They are not 
seen as the foundation of crime control efforts 
that encourage the flow of information from citi- 
zens to police officers—information about people 
and places without which effectiveness in prevent- 
ing and controlling crime cannot be achieved. 

In recent years significant developments in com- 
munity relations programs have occurred in many 
urban police departments. But the need and pres- 
sure for change remain strong—perhaps stronger 
than ever. Typically, police community relations 
programs exist in isolation from police oper- 
ations; they do not affect the routine of the 
patrolman, the man on the beat. In approach and 
style, they resemble public relations more than 
community relations efforts; that is, they seek to 
convey a favorable image of the department 
rather than influence the style of its day-to-day 
basic function—uniformed patrol. 

Insofar as these programs do deal directly with 
racial problems (for example, integration of scout 
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cars and recruitment of Negroes), they are per- 
ceived by police and public more as an exercise in 
racial relations than as a set of techniques and pol- 
icies to control crime more effectively and dis- 
order. These programs have not been viewed as 
part of an integrated attempt to mobilize the com- 
munity in behalf of the police. 

Over the last 5 years, the most common police 
department response to signs of discontent from 
the Negro community has been the creation of a 
special community relations squad, based at head- 
quarters, and commanded by an official of middle 
rank. This structure treats community relations 
as the exclusive preserve of a single unit, in much 
the same manner as specialized narcotics and 
homicide units are viewed. Police community re- 
lations are not defined as the net result of all 
police contacts with citizens. Consequently, there 
is little effort to identify problems and develop 
policy except in response to special cases or 
complaints. 

The problems of police community relations in 
poor urban neighborhoods and the needs for 
change are intimately related to the thousands of 
daily interactions between citizens and officers, 
especially those officers assigned to the uniformed 
patrol division—the largest division in any met- 
ropolitan police department. These are the officers 
who seek to prevent and deter crime. They deal 
with street crime, delinquency, disorder, tension. 
They have continuing responsibility for a beat 
and the problems within it—gangs, loitering, 
noise, visible organized crime conditions, school 
problems, vagrancy. They continuously patrol to 
demonstrate the police presence. Acceptance of 
the police, as well as cooperation with or hostility 
toward them, is much more dependent upon the 
behavior of these line officers (more than half of 
the total of personnel) than all of the efforts of 
even the largest community relations unit of any 
police department (less than 5 percent of total 
personnel) . 

Although many departments have organized or 
expanded community relations units in recent 
years, none exists that could be considered a model 
for achieving the change required in relationships 
between minority group citizens and beat patrol- 
men. Many units function in relative isolation 
and have little impact on the activities of patrol 
officers. The units and their personnel frequently 
are not respected or appreciated by most officers 
who see them as “politically motivated,” “per- 


forming a nonpolice function,” or “a public re- 
lations unit for the chief or city hall.” 

Community relations should be the concern of a 
unit which is an integral part of the command 
structure, so that important concepts can be com- 
municated, through higher officers, to all beat 
patrolmen. The staff unit should operate directly 
under the chief and, because of its importance, 
should be headed by an officer whose rank is no 
lower than one step below patrol division com- 
mander. The unit should be responsible for assur- 
ing that the force has progressive training pro- 
grams in community and race relations, that all 
officials and patrolmen understand the need for 
community relations, that the concern for com- 
munity relations is reflected in police operations, 
that the community understands and appreciates 
the efforts which have been made, and that the 
chief is informed and advised on community re- 
lations matters. 

Such a police community relations program 
can be enormously helpful in preventing and cop- 
ing with street crime and with the riots and large- 
scale demonstrations which are relatively new 
phenomena for most cities. It cannot, of course, 
solve all the problems of the police and the crim- 
inal justice system, a system which is, after all, 
more notable for its failures than its achieve- 
ments. 


Ineffectiveness of the Criminal Justice System 


Many people today believe that we had an effec- 
tive “law and order” approach in the past. That 
belief is not well-founded. 

It is true that our criminal justice is not effi- 
cient. We are not arresting enough offenders, con- 
victing enough of those charged, or rehabilitating 
enough of those convicted. But it is not true that 
this country ever enjoyed a criminal justice sys- 
tem that was effective and where the individual 
parts—police, prosecution, courts, and correc- 
tions—worked together as a system. 

Today we go far in trying to assure a fair trial 
to a suspect—some people say a perfect trial—but 
then, having finally determined his guilt, we put 
the offender in a correctional system which every- 
one agrees does not correct. For a large number 
of offenders, correctional institutions are revolv- 
ing doors. Estimates indicate that more than 50 
percent of offenders are repeaters. If we could re- 
habilitate only a small percentage of these offend- 
ers, the crime rate would drop significantly. 

Apprehending more lawbreakers will have lit- 
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tle effect on our crime rate if these offenders are 
not brought to trial promptly. And bringing 
offenders to trial quickly will accomplish little if 
they are put into a corrections system that does 
not correct, that does not return to society more 
responsible citizens. 


Responsibilities of Mayors and Chiefs 


For too long, the burden of crime control in this 
country has been at the local level. Now, it is an 
impossible burden. Crime has become a problem 
of such major proportions that only an effort in- 
volving federal and state assistance will contain 
it. 

Under the Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 
1968, federal funds are available to help improve 
law enforcement. The task of spending these 
funds in the wisest manner poses a great chal- 
lenge for public officials, especially those in our 
large cities where crime is concentrated. 

It is an unfortunate fact that some city officials 
are not sufficiently informed regarding the prob- 
lems of their police departments. Because they 
do not know the strengths and weaknesses of their 
departments, and because they are unfamiliar 
with experiences of other cities that could be help- 
ful, they often delegate to their chiefs of police 
the responsibility for making decisions in key 
areas, for example, the expenditure of federal 
funds. This is a shortsighted policy. 

In too many cities the complex job of crime 
control is a job that police officials have been 
doing almost alone. In too many cities, police de- 
partments have become isolated. They have not 
received the systematic, sustained attention they 
need and to which they are entitled. I know from 
my own experience as a police and public safety 
official in New York City, Syracuse, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia how important this under- 
standing and awareness can be. 

This sense of isolation is a critical problem for 
police departments. Their isolation extends not 
only to other units within the complex of city 
government, but also to other police departments. 
Opportunity for exchange of ideas and experience 
among police departments is still negligible. 

Mayors and local officials should give con- 
sideration to programs which will foster in- 
creased communication among departments. 

It is encouraging to observe that now, more 
than ever before, mayors and city managers are 
concerning themselves with their police depart- 
ments. City officials are taking more time to re- 
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view the policies and practices of the police—not 
to find fault, but to learn and to help solve difficult 
problems. ‘Support your local police” is beginning 
to mean more than putting a bumper sticker to 
a car. 

Some of the most difficult decisions in our 
country today are being made by the police. This 
is particularly true in the area of civil disturb- 
ances. When to arrest, whether to arrest two or 
three people—or two or three hundred—or 
whether to arrest at all: These are critical deci- 
sions. We have seen just how critical they can be. 
During the disturbances at the Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago, we were brought face to face 
with the ramifications of police decisions. 

. The dilemma cannot be stated in terms of being 
“too tough” or “too soft.’ Neither demands for 
cracking down on criminals made by conserva- 
tives nor demands for cracking down on the 
police made by liberals provide a meaningful 
answer. Rather, the basic question is whether 
civilian and police officials understand the options 
available to them within their legal discretion. 
In one case, avoiding arrests may be the best 
course, especially when militants are attempting 
to provoke arrests and police overreaction. In 
another situation, a more deliberate and prompt 
action to apprehend all violators may be required. 

While riots and demonstrations are very differ- 
ent from one another, many people, without think- 
ing, see them as being the same thing. Most police 
departments throughout the United States have 
had comparatively little experience in dealing 
with either of them. Many police departments 
have made mistakes in handling such civil dis- 
turbances, and some of these mistakes have been 
of a serious nature. It is easy for a citizen without 
the responsibilities of a police chief or commander 
to demand a crackdown on protesters. How- 
ever, any policeman of any rank who has dealt 
with these complex problems knows that the so- 
lutions are not simple, and that an oversimplified 
policy of cracking down causes more problems 
than it solves. 

In any event, the need is for a disciplined police 
response—as determined by command officials at 
headquarters and on the street, with overall 
supervision being exercised by city officials who 
have the ultimate public responsibility and au- 
thority for maintaining order. If policy is not 
clearly established by these officials, working to- 
gether, then the individual officer on the street is 
not receiving the guidance he needs. He may be 
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goaded into making a wrong decision. Where there 
is confusion, there can be chaos. 


Challenge of the Future 


There is, of course, no simple solution, no pana- 
cea for the crime problem. A reduction in crime 
can only be achieved through a major effort at all 
levels of government. 

A failing system (or, to put it more accurately, 
a nonsystem) must be replaced by a revitalized 
system with a reasonable potential for success. 
The past unwillingness of the states to accept 
enough responsibility for crime control must be 
identified as a basic cause of our past and present 
failures. Now, under the new Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1968, each state must take re- 
sponsibility for statewide planning and coordi- 
nation. 

This is a promising development. It means that 
many changes will be occurring among our 
420,000 police in more than 40,000 agencies in the 
United States during the next decade and through- 
out our entire criminal justice system. It also 
means that as the resources for an effective sys- 
tem of criminal justice become available, we must 
strive to have them applied where most needed— 
in the cities. 


The most serious and complex problems of 
crime are found in our major cities. The parts of 
the criminal justice process—the police, pros- 
ecutors, courts, corrections agencies—which at- 
tempt to deal with crime in a large city will have 
to work more closely together. With the present 
fragmentation of authority—city police depart- 
ment, county prosecutor, county or state courts, 
county or state corrections agencies—cooperation 
will not come easily or with rushing speed. Frag- 
mentation of the criminal justice system by gov- 
ernmental unit poses severe hurdles for a program 
of fruitful coordination to control crime. 

We know that the criminal justice system can 
be better systematized. How this can be done and 
who should assume the initiative and leadership, 
and for what kinds of problems, are the difficult 
questions to which definite answers are still un- 
available. But to ask the right questions, even if 
they are very difficult ones, and to attempt to 
fashion sophisticated answers to them is the way 
to meet the enormous challenge of crime. We may 
never be able to banish crime, but certainly, with 
energy and imagination and hard work, life in 
urban America can be made safer and more 
satisfying. 


HE POLICE—some 420,000 people working for approximately 40,000 

separate agencies that spend more than $214 billion a year—are the part 
of the criminal justice system that is in direct daily contact both with 
crime and with the public. The entire system—courts and corrections as 
well as the police—is charged with enforcing the law and maintaining 
order. What is distinctive about the responsibility of the police is that they 
are charged with performing these functions where all eyes are upon them 
and where the going is roughest, on the street. Since this is a time of 
increasing crime, increasing social unrest and increasing public sensitivity 
to both, it is a time when police work is peculiarly important, complicated, 
conspicuous, and delicate——From the Task Force Report: The Police of 
The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 


Justice (1967). 


IKE ALL public institutions and services in 
L our rapidly emerging democratic society, 

probation, as a system, as an agency of 
government, and as a social service, is under- 
going change to meet the diverse needs of a 
variety of courts, communities, and individuals 
for which it exists to serve. One of the more 
recent incidents which appears likely to acceler- 
ate that change is the United States Supreme 
Court Decision in Gault v. Arizona, 387 U.S. 1 
(1967). Although the full import of that decision 
is yet to be determined, its impact is already 
beginning to be felt in ways that may alter some 
probation practices and procedures which are as 
old as the juvenile court it serves. 


Essence of the Decision 


The court held that federal constitutional 
requirements of due process and fundamental 
fairness apply to juveniles as follows: 

1. Notice of the charge.—A timely and ade- 
quate notice of the charges is required in any 
delinquency proceedings that can be lead to an 
order of commitment to an institution. 

2. Right to counsel—The child and parents 
must be notified of the right to be represented by 
counsel in a proceeding to determine delinquency 
which may result in commitment to an institution. 

8. Privilege against  self-incrimination—No 
juvenile shall be compelled to be a witness against 
himself when he is threatened with deprivation 
of liberty. 

4. Right to confrontation and cross-examina- 
tion—The right to be confronted by one’s 
accusers and the right to have the act of delin- 
quency proved by sworn testimony of witnesses 
available for cross-examination are essential for 
finding of delinquency and an order of commit- 
ment to an institution. 

It appears to me that this decision has signifi- 
cance for juvenile probation from two perspec- 


* The comments contained in this article are those of the writer 
and do not necessarily represent the attitudes, positions, or decisions 
of either the New Jersey Supreme Court or the policies of the 
Administrative Office of the Courts. 
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tives. First, it brings into sharper focus the 
need of children to be surrounded by appropri- 
ate constitutional protections, when critically im- 
portant “life making decisions,” i.e., decisions 
involving loss of liberty, are made for them. This 
has considerable relevance for probation, since the 
latter agency plays a very important role in the 
court dispositional process through its investiga- 
tory and social diagnostic functions. 

Second, the Supreme Court did not deal with 
those stages of the legal process which often more 
heavily involve traditional probation functions 
and services, i.e., the pre-judicial and postadju- 
dicative or dispositional stages. Thus, intake, 
where it may be performed by the probation 
agency as a voluntary pre-judicial adjustment 
service, and conventional probation supervision 
and treatment, as a postadjudicative function, 
are not brought within the scope of the decision. 

However, this latter view does not intend to 
imply that the decision has had little or no mean- 
ing for or impact on probation practice. Quite the 
contrary is true, and it seems reasonable to expect 
that certain ramifications of this, and/or other 
associated decisions that surely will be rendered 
in the future, will call for changes in both the 
thinking of probation practitioners and in some 
of the practices and procedures that have been 


developed in support of traditional duties and 
functions. 


Current Impact on Juvenile Probation 


Suffice it to say, the decision was a startling 
one that has created some confusion, considerable 
uncertainty, and more than a modicum of concern 
among some practitioners, because it contains the 
potential for challenges to some of the basic 
premises and a conglomerate of practices and 
procedures that have grown up over the years 
in support of traditional probation functions and 
services performed under the auspices of the 
juvenile court. I believe the present circumstances 
are forcing many practitioners to reexamine their 
thinking and to seriously question the value, 
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validity, and fairness of some of those swear-by 
practices and procedures that have been developed 
and utilized to support past roles and services. 
I also imagine, in a few instances at least, the 
practice is undergoing some introspection and 
close scrutiny of those past roles played by pro- 
bation staff as attempts are made at purging the 
less sophisticated, less knowledgeable beliefs, 
attitudes, practices, and procedures which char- 
acterized our earlier developmental years. 

Although the decision does not apply to the 
pre-judicial stage, some probation personnel are 
afraid the early involvement of counsel and the 
expectant exercise of the self-incrimination priv- 
ilege during this period will inhibit the develop- 
ment of the kinds of conditions and relationships 
that are needed for the execution of an effective 
social service at later stages in the legal process. 
One can only speculate on whether this fear is 
rational and valid or only imaginary. 

As Dean Paulsen! said, in some jurisdictions 
the decision has relieved probation of doing a 
number of things which are essentially prosecu- 
torial in nature. It should be obvious, that this 
is not and should not be the role assigned to 
probation. Yet, it is a role that many of us have 
played at one time or another over the years. 
Where this change has occurred, we should be 
thankful for the decision. 

There has been an obvious slowing down of 
the judicial stage, inclusive of any role probation 
has and continues to play therein. The backlog of 
cases awaiting formal court disposition in many 
jurisdictions has increased significantly; for ex- 
ample, the volume has more than doubled in some 
courts. Ultimately these conditions will redound 
on probation, irrespective of whether the results 
will be more or less formal adjudications and 
commitments. Obviously, a significant increase in 
adjudications will place an even greater strain 
on probation’s resources and services than at 
present. On the other hand, a significant decrease 
in adjudications, because of the insufficiency of 
evidence to sustain a finding of delinquency, could 
bring about a period of relief from the rather 
persistent increase in the volume of work 
received from the juvenile court in recent years. 
In either case, probation needs now to begin think- 
ing about and planning for this change to insure 
the most efficient and effective use of its staff and 
resources in the years ahead. Failure to look 

1 Monrad G. Paulsen, dean of the University of Virginia Law School. 


Comments made at the 60th Annual New York State Conference on 
Probation, Saratoga Springs, New York, October 1968. 


ahead and plan for the future is not only un- 
realistic, but also could become a calamity. 

In some jurisdictions reports indicate an up- 
surge in requests from counsel, especially those 
who have been privately engaged by parents and 
guardians, to be present at all times when juve- 
niles are being interviewed or questioned, inclu- 
sive of the investigational contacts initiated by 
probation after adjudication and before disposi- 
tion occurs. Where these requests have been made, 
they have caused considerable concern and reports 
indicate probation staff have generally resisted 
them. When confronted with persistent pressure 
in some jurisdictions to permit the presence of 
counsel during social data-gathering interviews, 
reports indicate probation has sought and gener- 
ally received the support of the judiciary in 
rejecting such requests. Refusal of cooperation 
appears to be based on the current belief that the 
Gault decision is not relevant or applicable to this 
part of the process because of the nature and 
purpose of the function itself, and that the 
presence and/or participation of counsel at such 
a critical time could be inimical to developing the 
kinds of interpersonal relationships needed by 
probation personnel for appropriate data gather- 
ing and planning for later possible supervision of 
the youth. Only time, experience, and further 
court action will determine the veracity of such 
a position. 

The decision has stimulated some thinking and 
exploration of the problems of mass arrests of 
juveniles involved in civil disorders, both on and 
off school grounds. Recent reports indicate some 
jurisdictions are giving consideration to the need 
to develop special legal procedures, inclusive of 
the use of a modified release on recognizance type 
service to be made available through the probation 
department. Obviously, many of our older pro- 
cedures for handling individually arrested juve- 
niles are not adequate in cases of mass arrests. 
Where such procedures are being developed and 
utilized, the involvement of para-professional 
personnel of the probation department has meant 
a further departure from the application and 
execution of conventional staffing patterns and 
service functions. Some practitioners see this and 
similar changes as forecasts of even greater 
future involvement of probation and its special 
services in the total legal process. On the other 
hand, there are also signs of dissatisfaction with 
this and other new roles for probation by some 
of the more conservative thinking practitioners 
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who look upon these changes as being inimical to 

the best interests of the practice and to a more 
effective execution of the conventional investiga- 
tion and supervision services. I believe there is 
justification for questioning the logic of the latter 
position. One is prompted to ask: Does this 
represent a defensive posture, insecurity, or fear 
of change? Or, what alternatives are available? 

Discussion, interpretation, and _ speculation 
about Gault and its meaning for the future have 
apparently influenced some juvenile court judges 
to dispense with the practice of having the pro- 
bation department complete an investigation and 
report on defendant juveniles prior to an adjudi- 
cation, although statutes specifically authorize 
such action in many states. Presumably some 
judges believe this abrogates the doctrine of due 
process and fundamental fairness. Obviously, the 
immediate impact of this change on probation is 
a reduction of work volume—a reduction which 
could very well be only of a temporary nature, if 
the slower functioning judicial process ultimately 
results in a continuation of the adjudication rate 
of past years. It may still be too early to assess 
the full meaning of this change. Yet, probation 
must be able to adjust to the circumstances, 
irrespective of the results, if it is to continue and 
improve upon the extent and quality of its 
services. 

Adherence to the requirements of the decision 
appears to have brought about a greater degree 
of formality to the court atmosphere and process. 
This, in turn, is having repercussions on proba- 
tion. Some personnel are expressing concern about 
their role in this part of the legal proceedings and 
they seem to be developing some reserve and 
caution, both inside and outside the courtroom, in 
expressing opinions and in repeating statements 
attributed to other persons who may have interest 
in a particular matter. In some jurisdictions 
verbatim taping of court hearings, where no 
records or inadequate records were prepared 
before, appears also to have dampened the in- 
volvement and participation of probation staff in 
the prosecutorial stage of the proceedings. Part 
of this may represent a desire on the part of 
probation to remove itself as far as is practical 
and possible from any adversary skirmishing that 
may be developing with the greater involvement 
of counsel in juvenile cases. If this is the case, 
I believe this is a healthy and desirable trend. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Future Impact on Probation Practice 


Without the proverbial crystal ball or the 
talents of a clairvoyant, it becomes extremely 
difficult to predict the future, and I suspect it 
would be equally as difficult or impossible to 
predict what the ultimate impact of Gault will be 
on probation practice even with the above aids. 
However, with speculation now being a proper 
and acceptable human activity, I willingly assume 
the risk here of pointing a finger in the direction 
I believe probation may be going as a result of 
Gault. 

The expectation is that juveniles will ultimately 
require and use counsel at revocation of probation 
hearings. There have been recent court decisions 
requiring this for adult probationers, e.g., a New 
Jersey Superior Court decision of January 18, 
1968, in State v. Seymour, 98 N. J. Super. 526, at 
pp. 528-530. In this case the Superior Court cited 
the 1967 decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Mempa v. Rhay which stated 
that a probationer has a constitutional right to 
assistance of counsel in proceedings to revoke pro- 
bation based on the court’s interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. I be- 
lieve the direction on this issue is so clearly out- 
lined that the only matters of substance to be 
dealt with in the future are (1) the timing of an 
appropriate court decision requiring same and (2) 
resolution of the question of whether a juvenile 
should be allowed to waive his right to legal 
assistance. 

I expect there will be challenges to the introduc- 
tion of evidence in juvenile court proceedings, 
inclusive of the revocation of probation phase, 
where such evidence is the product of an unlawful 
search and seizure in violation of the Fourth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. The 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court has 
already held in 1968, in the State of New Jersey 
in the Interests of L. B., 240 A. 2d 709, 99 N. J. 
Super. 589, that rights guaranteed by the Fourth 
Amendment must be safeguarded and preserved 
for a juvenile. If such a decision is sustained, it 
will require probation officers, as well as regular 
law enforcement officers, to be more careful in 
gathering and presenting evidence to the court 
in support of a request for revocation of a juve- 
nile’s probation. While this may present some 
initial adjustment difficulty, it should not present 
any unresolvable problems. 

Probation may ultimately be required to meet 
certain legal standards dealing with the accuracy, 
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objectivity, and soundness of its social studies, 
especially where such reports contain a specific 
recommendation and become the essential basis of 
the disposition. This possibility is based on the 
belief that due process and fundamental fairness 
should require a proper report. For example, this 
might then require a formal determination of the 
question of whether arrest records, which did not 
lead to adjudications, should be included in social 
study reports. One can legitimately ask whether 
such records are prejudicial to the defendant 
juvenile. Also, if a probation report recommends 
commitment, when all reasonable factors point to 
some other more appropriate disposition, should 
we not expect and be prepared to defend that 
recommendation based on some such criteria noted 
above? 

Although the Supreme Court decision relative 
to the right to counsel applies only to the judicial 
stage, it did urge that parents or counsel be 
present at the investigatory state of the legal 
process to insure that any admissions are truly 
voluntary. As a result, it is expected that involve- 
ment of counsel in the earlier stage will increase 
and will present some difficulties for probation 
staff, where they may be involved in performing 
a preliminary screening or intake function or a 
preadjudicatory social study. Reports from some 
jurisdictions indicate a number of law enforce- 
ment officials, and probation agencies as well, 
already are trying to devise acceptable methods of 
conveying a child’s rights to him prior to any 
extensive questioning. 

The expectation is that there will be a sub- 
stantial rise in the number of challenges to lower 
court decisions, as well as discretionary decisions 
of correctional personnel, including probation, 
since some degree of due process and fundamental 
fairness has now been spelled out and is required 
in juvenile matters. The former, coupled with 
the current intense scrutiny of the whole matter 
of what rights an individual has subsequent to 
an adjudication or conviction, will, I believe, 
motivate the courts to accept a greater number 
of correctional decisions for review than they 
ever have in the past to insure that such decisions 
are not violative of constitutional rights or 
arbitrary and capricious. Therefore, probation 
and other correctional authorities will have to 
pay much closer attention to elements of accuracy 
and impartiality, as well as substantive and pro- 
cedural fairness in their determinations. 


In the above vein, the juvenile court and pro- 
bation may be faced with challenges to certain 
conditions of probation that may be imposed when 
juveniles are granted probation. I believe these 
challenges will be based on the claim that some 
conditions are not relevant to the status of being 
a probationer, that they are not necessary to the 
adjustment process, that they do not meet appro- 
priate standards of equity and ethics, or that they 
were arbitrarily and capriciously imposed. If pro- 
bation continues its involvement in this phase of 
the legal process as it now is in some jurisdictions, 
any recommendations we are authorized and 
requested to make may need to meet certain 
tests for legality, fairness and relevancy. This 
might require the development and use of some 
type of sociopsychological schemata which would 
be uniformily applied as an aid in the decision- 
making process and could withstand the usual 
legal challenges to its materiality, relevancy, and 
conclusiveness. 


Conclusion 


After life, liberty and human dignity are the 
most precious of all human possessions and where 
action, under any guise, becomes a threat to the 
latter, then I, for one, believe the courts should 
stand firm in demanding due process and funda- 
mental fairness for all, but for our children 
especially; their lives and future of the country 
may depend upon what is done. The wind of 
change blowing in the direction of the juvenile 
court is a strong one. Juvenile court judges and 
probation practitioners must be in a position to 
deal with these changes in a forthright and mean- 
ingful way that will preserve the interests of 
individual rights as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, as well as those reasonable controls of indi- 
viduals that may be needed for the greater good 
of all. The judiciary and probation can and must 
work together to find a proper balance between 
the two forces. 

Probation should not be opposed to change; 
it should not fear challenges to its traditional 
concepts, principles, practices, procedures, and 
techniques, no matter how unsettling these may 
be. As a profession that bases its whole philo- 
sophical orientation and practice on the firm 
belief that people can change and for the most 
part will want to change, given the right set of 
conditions and circumstances, we can ill afford to 
dogmatically resist changing ourselves or our 
practice in the interests of due process and funda- 
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mental fairness for all individuals, but especially 
for children. 

I am sure we will meet these challenges head 
on; we will modify and adjust our thinking and 
approaches in line with the times and the chang- 
ing needs of the courts, communities and indi- 
viduals we serve. Probation will change some of 
its approaches, practices, and procedures—this I 
am sure. It is not these changes that give me 
greatest concern; it is those that are being too 
hastily conceived and proposed just for the sake 
of change that would ultimately deface the funda- 


LTHOUGH the Supreme Court’s Gault deci- 
Asien concerns juvenile delinquency proceed- 

ings in state courts, its implications for the 
federal system are extensive. While the federal 
system has only one juvenile court as such (2.e., 
in the District of Columbia), proceedings may be 
taken against juveniles in any of the district 
courts under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, contained in Title 18, United States Code, 
Section 5031 ff. Unlike the juvenile courts of the 
states, which have extensive authority regarding 
wayward, neglected, or misbehaving children, 
under the federal statute only the violation of a 
federal criminal law may provide the basis for a 
proceeding to adjudicate delinquency. 

Gault has implications not only for federal pro- 
bation officers but for all federal authorities con- 
cerned with the special procedures to be under- 
taken following arrest of a youth under 18 who 
for one reason or another is not turned over to 
state authorities. The majority opinion in Gault 
makes it entirely clear that a juvenile must be 
given adequate notice of the charges against him, 
sufficient to enable him to prepare his defense; 
that he must be given clear notice of his right to 
counsel and, if he cannot afford counsel, his right 


to have one appointed; that he must also be in- 


‘ i Matter of the Application of Paul L. Gault, et al., 387 U.S. 
1 (1967). 
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mental nature, basis, and existence of probation 
practice. These are the changes we need to resist, 
for probation after more than a hundred years 
of existence still remains one of the most humane 
and redemptive of services available through 
governmental auspices for working with of- 
fenders. I, for one, believe probation has yet to 
reach its full potential. It can achieve this poten- 
tial if it maintains a willingness to change when 
such becomes necessary, as well as having the 
necessary resources, leadership, and support for 
achievement of its humanitarian goals. 


formed of his right to confront those who are 
appearing against him and to have such persons 
cross-examined in the hearing. Most significant 
from the standpoint of this analysis is the clear 
holding by the Court that the juvenile must be in- 
formed of his right to remain silent. 

Gerald Gault, the juvenile involved, was ar- 
rested by the sheriff for allegedly making a lewd 
telephone call and was taken immediately to a 
children’s detention home. No contact was made 
with the parents who found Gerald’s whereabouts 
only after searching for him. Deputy Probation 
Officer Flagg, who was also the superintendent of 
the detention home, filed the formal petition with 
the Juvenile Court and appeared at the juvenile 
hearing the next day against Gerald. Prior to the 
hearing Gerald’s parents were not served with 
either a copy of the formal petition filed by Pro- 
bation Officer Flagg, or with a copy of Officer 
Flage’s affidavit. The petition basically alleged 
only that “said minor is under the age of eighteen 
years, and is in need of the protection of this Hon- 
orable Court; [and that] said minor is a delin- 
quent minor.” It prayed for a hearing and an 
order regarding “the care and custody of said 
minor.” At the hearing in chambers held the next 
day, neither the complainant nor Gerald’s father 
was in attendance. No witness was sworn, and no 
transcript or recording was made. No memoran- 
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dum or record of the substance of the proceeding 
was prepared. Since under Arizona law, no di- 
rect appeal is available in juvenile cases, a peti- 
tion for habeas corpus was filed in State court 
challenging these procedures. 

On ultimate appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
from the judgment of the State Supreme Court 
denying a petition for a writ of habeas corpus, the 
lower court decision was reversed and the case 
remanded, on the basis that the following rights 
were denied the juvenile: 

1. Notice of the charges; 

2. Right to counsel; 

3. Right to confrontation and cross-examina- 
tion; 

4. Privilege against self-incrimination ; 

5. Right to a transcript of the proceedings ; and 

6. Right to appellate review. 


Preliminary Procedures 


The Supreme Court does not attempt in its 
opinion to deal with all of the aspects of the ju- 
venile process. Indeed, it explicitly recognizes that 
it is not in this case concerned with the pre-judi- 
cial stages of the process, nor does it deal with the 
postadjudicative process. Morever, it is not en- 
tirely clear from the opinion at what stage the 
judicial process is considered to begin. Certainly 
in the federal system, where the juvenile must be 
taken promptly before a magistrate, judicial in- 
volvement begins there (18 U.S.C. 5035; Rule 5, 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure). 

In Gault, the court notes that the consequences 
to the child are of such nature that the constitu- 
tional requirement of procedural regularity and 
the exercise of care, all of which are implied in 
the phrase “due process,” are applicable to the 
juvenile. ‘“‘The essential difference between Ger- 
ald’s case and a normal criminal case is that 
safeguards available to adults were discarded in 
Gerald’s case.” While, as noted above, Gault does 
not specifically deal with the pretrial procedures 
as such, it does suggest that certain aspects of 
procedural due process are deemed essential at 
this stage. 

Due process at the federal level would seem to 
encompass early warning of constitutional rights, 
including the right to counsel and the right to re- 
main silent. In most cases within federal juris- 
diction, the committing magistrate will have in- 
formed the juvenile of his rights before he is 
interviewed by the probation officer. However, 
since this may not always be the case, the pro- 


bation officer should be aware that someone is 
going to be charged with the responsibility for 
informing the child of his rights, and at least be 
assured that this vital step has already been 
taken. 

A juvenile should be advised at the very thresh- 
old of the proceeding of his basic rights and his 
parents should be properly advised of his status 
as soon as possible. First the burden falls on the 
arresting officer to promptly inform the United 
States attorney’s office of a juvenile arrest if 
there is any interval before his presentation be- 
fore a committing magistrate. Under Rule 5(b) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure it is 
required that the committing magistrate advise 
any arrested person of the complaint against 
him, of his right to counsel, and of his privilege 
against self-incrimination. Before proceeding fur- 
ther in a juvenile case it is necessary that ar- 
rangements be made quickly both for representa- 
tion of the juvenile by counsel and for his bail or 
release as otherwise required by Rule 5, as well as 
by Section 5035 and Section 3146 of Title 18, U.S. 
Code. Both of these matters immediately involve 
the parents as the natural guardians of the child. 
The parents should therefore be notified by the 
United States attorney or another responsible fed- 
eral officer of the arrest status of the child, 
and if he has not been presented before the com- 
mitting officer, the juvenile’s then present where- 
abouts, and the place where and time when he will 
be presented. The responsibility for further in- 
forming the parents of the procedural steps to be 
followed, for making arrangements for counsel, 
and for temporary custody or supervision of the 
child pending further proceedings is that of the 
committing magistrate with the full cooperation 
of the United States attorney’s office, or a child 
welfare organization, in the first instance. The 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, in fact, re- 
quires that the arresting officer (18 U.S.C. 5035) 
“shall immediately notify the Attorney General,” 
and that, “[i]n no case shall... detention be 
for a longer period than is necessary to produce 
the juvenile before a committing magistrate.” It 
is also necessary promptly to advise that the juve- 
nile must give in writing, before a judge, his con- 
sent to being proceeded against under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act (18 U.S.C. 5033). All 
these admonitions, in fact, must be given 
promptly. Where the juvenile is apprehended in a 
distant district, and must be removed to a district 
where the charge is pending (per Rule 40 (b) of 
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the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure), it 
would seem desirable that prompt communication 
be made with the parents as in any other situ- 
ation. The fact that there is a high incidence of 
juvenile involvement in stolen automobile cases 
(54 percent in fiscal year 1968), and that arrests 
in these cases usually are in other districts, em- 
phasizes that regularized procedures of notifi- 
cation through United States attorneys’ offices 
are highly desirable. 

The United States commissioner (or the United 
States magistrate when the transition to the 
new system is perfected) will, on the initial ap- 
pearance of the juvenile before him, execute AO 
Form 105 informing the probation office of the 
pendency of the juvenile proceeding. One duty of 
the probation officer is immediately to assist the 
juvenile and his family, although not to the extent 
of rendering legal advice. In juvenile cases the 
probation officer, as an arm of the court, promptly 
begins his presentence investigation to the end 
that the proceedings will not be unduly protracted 
and so that a complete profile of the juvenile will 
be obtained for inclusion in the presentence re- 
port. 

Details of these procedures and the implication 
of Gault in juvenile proceedings are discussed in 
more detail hereinafter. 


Right to Counsel 


In Gault, the Supreme Court of Arizona, like 
others, took the viewpoint that the court and the 
probation officer, together with the parents, are 
responsible for protecting the child’s interests, 
and therefore there is no right to counsel. The 
Supreme Court disagrees, pointing out that pro- 
bation officers in Arizona initiate proceedings, as 
in Gault, and testify against the child. As pointed 
out, Officer Flagg, in addition to being a deputy 
probation officer, was the superintendent of the 
detention home. “The probation officer cannot act 
as counsel for the child. His role in the adjudi- 
catory hearing, by statute and in fact, is as ar- 
resting officer and witness against the child. Nor 
can the judge represent the child. There is no 
material difference in this respect between adult 
and juvenile proceedings of the sort here in- 
volved” (387 U.S. at p. 36). 

The federal system already has implemented 
the requirement that if the child or his parents 
cannot afford to retain counsel, counsel will be 
appointed under the Criminal Justice Act (18 
U.S.C. 3006A). However, it is equally important 
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that the child be advised in the first instance that 
an attorney will appear for him. Accordingly, it 
would seem that the probation officer should re- 
peat to the juvenile that he has a right to have an 
attorney (and any rights of the child to have an 
attorney appointed, if one has not already ap- 
peared on the scene). 


The Presentence Investigation 


Depending upon the individual policies of the 
court, the presentence investigation for adult 
offenders is commenced either before or after a 
conviction or a plea of guilty has been made. In 
the case of a juvenile, the presentence investi- 
gation may be considered to begin immediately, 
generally with the probation officer’s initial inter- 
view with the juvenile. 

Rule 32(c) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure provides clearly that in proceedings 
against adults, the report of the presentence in- 
vestigation may not be submitted to the court or 
its contents disclosed to anyone unless the defend- 
ant has pleaded guilty or has been found guilty. 
Furthermore, probation officers have been cau- 
tioned by the Supreme Court that the inquiry 
should be conducted in a way as not to prejudice 
the defendant in the trial of the case. The Su- 
preme Court in Gregg v. United States, 394 U.S. 
489 (April 2, 1969), has recently held that while 
preparation of a presentence report may begin be- 
fore guilty plea or conviction, it may not be “sub- 
mitted to the court” before that time. Comparable 
care to avoid prejudice should certainly be taken 
in any juvenile proceeding. The Probation 
Officer’s Manual recommends in respect to adult 
proceedings that a consent form, Probation Form 
13, “Defendant’s Approval to Institute a Pre- 
sentence Investigation Before Conviction or Plea 
of Guilty,” be signed by all defendants who are in- 
vestigated prior to conviction or plea of guilty. 
Furthermore, “The probation officer should make 
it clear to the defendant that nothing the defend- 
ant says will be used in the trial or have any 
effect upon it.” While these cautions have not 
been specifically extended to the juvenile pro- 
ceeding (and in their full rigor may be inappro- 
priate), it is worth noting that the Supreme 
Court in Gault makes specific reference to the 
fact that Gerald had been questioned by the. pro- 
bation officer after having been taken into 
custody, and notes: “The exact circumstances of 
this questioning do not appear, but any admissions 
Gerald may have made at this time do not appear 
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in the record.” Earlier, the court had stated that 
Officer Flagg testified at the habeas corpus hear- 
ing that Gerald while at the detention home had 
not admitted any wrongful acts. The court there- 
upon footnotes: “For this reason, we cannot con- 
sider the status of Gerald’s alleged admissions to 
the probation officers. Cf., however, Comment, 
‘Miranda Guarantees in the California Juvenile 
Court,’ 7 Santa Clara Lawyer, 114 (1966)” (387 
U.S. at p. 48, fn. 74). 

This law review comment, obliquely referred to 
by the Supreme Court, undertakes to demonstrate 
that the euphemisms of “treatment” or “ward” 
used with respect to juveniles do not necessarily 
alter the fact that a juvenile proceeding is crimi- 
nal in nature; that a juvenile has the right not to 
be treated unless the state can clearly prove by 
independently acquired objective evidence that 
he must be treated; and, that the guarantees of 
Miranda v. Arizona, 384 U.S. 486 (1966), should 
apply to California juvenile court proceedings to 
determine the child’s constitutional rights. This 
comment was written in the light of a California 
District Court of Appeals decision? that the Mi- 
randa procedural guarantees do not apply in 
California’s juvenile courts, since a juvenile pro- 
ceeding is not criminal in nature. The court “seeks 
only to help the child by giving him guidance that 
his parents should have given.” Under California 
law, juveniles who are charged with serious 
offenses and who the arresting officer thinks 
should be detained are referred directly to the 
juvenile probation officer who is required to in- 
vestigate the circumstances of the minor and the 
facts surrounding his being taken into custody.® 
Probation officers, according to the author of this 
comment, continue the questioning which has 
been started by the police and he further ob- 
serves: “The child may already be intimidated by 
the strange circumstances of the police and juve- 
nile officers’ interrogations.” The author con- 
cludes that since the probation officer questions 
the child alone, the situation is inherently co- 
ercive. Accordingly, he concludes that these chil- 
dren would need protection of their constitutional 
rights even more than those who are released to 
their parents under Section 626c of the California 
Welfare and Institutions Code, describing what 
can be done with a juvenile who is arrested by a 
police officer. In considering the question as to 

2 In re Castro, 52 California Reporter 469 (1966). 
3 In the federal procedure, however, the juvenile would normally be 
first taken before a federal committing magistrate who would warn 


him of his rights (Rule 5, F.R. Crim.P.) before reporting the case 
to the probation officer on A.O. Form 105. 


how Miranda might be implemented, the author 
questions whether the child can make a valid 
waiver of his right to counsel and to remain si- 
lent. This, on the basis of Galagos v. Colorado, 370 
U.S. 49 (1962), can be done only after he has 
advice as to these rights from a person concerned 
with securing of such rights to the child. Accord- 
ingly, the comment concludes that a child 
brought before a probation officer should be given 
all the Miranda warnings in the presence of an 
adult relative or counsel. 

In its discussion of the applicability of the Mi- 
randa case, and Haley v. Ohio, 332 U.S. 596, the 
Supreme Court in Gault seems to center on the 
issues whether, in respect to a juvenile, ‘an ad- 
mission by the juvenile may be used against him 
in the absence of clear and unequivocal evidence 
that the admission was made with knowledge 
that he was not obliged to speak and would not be 
penalized for remaining silent,” and also in the 
light of Miranda, whether the privilege against 
self-incrimination “can effectively be waived un- 
less counsel is present or the right to counsel has 
been waived” (387 U.S. at p. 44). In respect to 
the first inquiry, the Court finds that confessions 
by juveniles are inherently suspect, and that the 
privilege against self-incrimination applies to 
them, but did not go so far as to hold that the ex- 
clusionary principles of Miranda are applicable 
in equal degree, stating (p. 55): 

We appreciate that special problems may arise with 
respect to waiver of the privilege by or on behalf of 
children, and that there may well be some differences in 
technique—but not in principle—depending upon the 
age of the child and the presence and competence of 
parents. The participation of counsel will, of course, 
assist the police, Juvenile Courts and appellate tri- 
bunals in administering the privilege. Jf counsel was 
not present for some permissible reason when an ad- 
mission was obtained, the greatest care must be taken 
to assure that the admission was voluntary, in the 
sense not only that it was not coerced or suggested, but 
also that it was not the product of ignorance of rights 
or of adolescent fantasy, fright or despair. [Emphasis 
supplied.] 

There are, of course, certain distinctions be- 
tween state and federal procedures which may be 
controlling in any future extrusion of the Gault 
principles into the area of federal juvenile liti- 
gation. Among these are that juveniles in the fed- 
eral situation are now initially taken before 
United States commissioners, and when the Fed- 
eral Magistrates Act becomes fully effective, 
they will be initially taken before United States 
magistrates who will be salaried officers and mem- 
bers of the bar. At this juncture, juveniles would 


receive the entire range of admonitions prescribed 


by Rule 5 (a), and Rule 20(d), Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, and in addition, if they are 
unable to retain counsel, counsel would be ap- 
pointed for them under the Criminal Justice Act. 
The relationship between the juvenile and the fed- 
eral probation officer begins, therefore, on a differ- 
ent footing from that which might otherwise ob- 
tain in, for example, the California situation. 
Also, under the federal system the probation offi- 
cer, as a court officer, is further detached from the 
prosecutorial arm of government, and his role 
cannot be fairly analogized to the police investi- 
gator in Miranda, or even the probation officer in 
Gault. 

Our federal procedures have been developed on 
the theory that the objectives of a juvenile pro- 
ceeding are, as expressed by the Supreme Court in 
Kent v. United States, 383 U.S. 541, 554, to deter- 
mine “the needs of the child and of society, 
rather than adjudicating criminal conduct” and 
“to provide measures of guidance and rehabili- 
tation for the child and protection for society, not 
to fix criminal responsibility, guilt and punish- 
ment.” Our procedures first identify the juvenile 
at the time of arrest, so as to insure the prompt 
institution of protective procedures. After the 
probation officer is notified directly or by A.O. 
Form 105, “U.S. Commissioner’s Report on Juve- 
nile,” he holds the initial interview with the juve- 
nile “. .. and either interviews the relatives 
and investigates the home or communicates 
with the federal probation officer in the juvenile’s 
home area and requests such contacts.” Prior to 
hearing due notice containing a specification of 
the charge should invariably be given by the 
United States attorney to parents and counsel. 
The hearing is subsequently held out of range of 
the public and the press, usually in the judge’s 
chambers. While witnesses are sworn and may be 
cross-examined, this hearing is inevitably in- 
formal and can be better categorized as an inquiry 
than a trial in the accusorial and adversary 
tradition. Strict principles native to public trial 
by jury have not been regarded as applicable.‘ In- 
deed, the court has been concerned with such 
factual inquiries as possible problems in the 
child’s home and other similar collateral inquiries 
into motivation and familial relationships as 
might be totally irrelevant in the context of a 
criminal trial. In this setting, the probation 


4 In Gualt, the Supreme Court reinterated its holding in Kent, that 
while the hearing need not measure up to a criminal trial or even an 
administrative hearing, (387 U.S. at p. 30), “‘the hearing must measure 
up to the essentials of due process and fair treatment.” 
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officer’s recommendations as to treatment largely 
assume social and environmental rather than le- 
galistic premises. 

Gault’s insistance on prior notice, the presence 
of an attorney, and other hearing rights, suggests 
the question, however, as to how much more of 
the bundle of rights included in the concept of 
criminal due process must be imported into juve- 
nile proceedings, both at the input stage, and in 
the court hearing. It appears that to an in- 
creasingly greater extent, proponents of the as- 
similation school would confine to the issue of 
treatment alone, the unique and elastic features of 
the juvenile process and insist on more formality 
in the prehearing and hearing procedures. As 
juvenile proceedings (particularly those in- 
volving long terms of custodial commitment) are 
attacked for nonconformance with standards of 
constitutional and procedural regularity as ap- 
plied in the criminal law, the point will undoubt- 
edly be urged that the strictures attending the 
arrest and pretrial treatment of adult criminals 
should be extended to the juvenile, and further, 
that the “hearing” should, because of its possible 
result, be converted into a trial. 

Others would assert that by treating the child 
as a person arrested, by avoiding any official con- 
tact with the child, however friendly and well in- 
tended, and by subjecting him to the spectacle of 
an adversary hearing in which only his attorney 
is seemingly his protagonist among a group of 
hostile adults with whom he cannot directly com- 
municate, the juvenile proceeding would generate 
a trauma which could not easily be erased by 
treatment. 

All federal officers, however, have a special re- 
sponsibility in intake procedures, and in their 
subsequent contacts with the juvenile to ensure 
that due process of law is followed at each stage 
of the proceedings. The United States attorney, 
or in some cases the arresting officer, would first 
usually have the duty to inform the parents if the 
juvenile is not for some reason brought imme- 
diately before the committing magistrate. The 
committing magistrate is then charged with the 
duty of advising the juvenile of his constitutional 
and statutory rights, and, with the cooperation of 
the United States attorney’s office (or a child wel- 
fare organization), of advising the parents, and 
arranging for counsel and temporary supervision 
or custody pending further proceedings. The 
judge has the burden of determining, prior to 
hearing the case, that the juvenile is fully ap- 
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prised of his rights and the consequences of his 
written consent to so proceeding under the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act (18 U.S.C. 5033). 

The role of the retained or appointed attorney 
in presenting matters favorable to the juvenile 
and in cross-examining witnesses is the major 
focus of Gault. At the hearing, the Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act conditions the institution of 
such proceedings on the consent of the juvenile in- 
volved. The presence of an attorney may help to 
insure that such consent is informed, rather than 
the product of confusion. Beyond advice as to 
bare legalistic decisions, however, it is equally 
important that a rapport be reached with the 
child so that he does not regard his contacts with 
the court as an extension of what perhaps may 
have been a long continuum of hostile encounters 
with police officers and other adults in authority, 
perhaps including his own parents. 


Conclusion 
The role of the probation officer in the federal 


system (unlike the factual situation in Gault) is 


to act as an arm of the court, not only in institu- 
ting a presentence investigation quite promptly, 
but also to assist the juvenile and parents wher- 


ever possible. The information he seeks is not to 
establish the fact of a crime, but to prepare a 
background analysis upon which an appropriate 
human solution may be framed within the rather 
broad spectrum of possible solutions given the 
judge should he find the juvenile a delinquent. 
This mission of the federal probation officer was 
not really the issue in Gault. To preserve the 
remedial nature of juvenile proceedings it seems 
most essential that, whatever other analogies be 
drawn to adult proceeding in the case law, the 
objective role of the federal probation officer in 
assisting the court in framing informed solutions 
after delinquency is established not be narrowly 
circumscribed nor that this role of the federal 
probation officer be confused with the prose- 
cutorial role of Officer Flagg in the Gault case. 
The fact remains that the juvenile proceeding, in 
order to achieve its effect, must be held far more 
quickly than the criminal case proceedings would 
allow on the clogged dockets of federal courts, but 
at the same time the judge must be furnished the 
maximum information essential to a nonpunitive 
solution. This is, and should continue to be the 
concern of the probation officer. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
RELATING TO JUVENILE COURT HEARINGS 


Counsel should be appointed as a matter of course wherever 
coercive action is a possibility, without requiring any affirmative choice 
by child or parent. | 


Juvenile court hearings should be divided into an adjudicatory hearing 
and a dispositional one, and the evidence admissible at the adjudicatory 
hearing should be so limited that findings are not dependent upon or 


unduly influenced by hearsay, gossip, rumor, and other unreliable types 
of information. 


Notice should be given well in advance of any scheduled court proceed- 
ings, including intake, detention, and waiver hearings, and should set 
forth the alleged misconduct with particularity. 


—The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society (1967) 


ORRECTIONS is in a deplorable state in this 
(J country It has reached this condition after 

decades of neglect and apathy by the general 
public, by many legislators, and too often by cor- 
rections administrators themselves. Current lit- 
erature on corrections gives a picture very differ- 
ent from the realities—both the realities as we 
have seen them and as they are described by states 
in their plans for criminal justice system im- 
provements submitted to the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. The literature gives 
the impression that correctional treatment pro- 
grams have reached a high level of sophistication. 
From the state plans, however, it is evident that 
these programs exist largely on paper. 


State Plans Are Highly Descriptive of 
Deplorable Conditions 


The state plans document the fact that institu- 
tional correctional programs are often either non- 
existent or rudimentary. Probation is commonly 
lacking in resources and is largely a matter of 
form rather than substance. Parole standards and 
practices vary widely. Everywhere there are in- 
sufficient numbers of personnel, and they are 
generally underpaid and lacking in training. Fa- 
cilities are typically wanting where they are 
needed, or so hopelessly rundown and archaic that 
they are virtually useless. 

Much alleged progress in corrections has been 
measured in terms of euphemisms. For example, 
earlier this year I visited a state prison that had 
recently been redesignated a “correctional institu- 
tion.”” But it had obviously remained a prison in 
every sense of the word. 

In some places the positions of guards have 
been retitled “correctional officers.” But as often 
as not they have remained largely undereducated, 
untrained, ill-paid, and preoccupied with purely 
custodial duties. 

The “hole” has been given a number of different 
official appellations in recent years. It is called 
“isolation,” “seclusion,” or a “special treatment 
unit.” (Someone with a sense of humor must have 
thought up the latter name!) But to the inmates 
and personnel alike it remains the “hole,” and 
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from the forbidding appearance of the place in 
most institutions that I have seen, a more digni- 
fied term is unwarranted. 

In plan after plan, we find the same conditions 
recounted by states. Only words change: 

... “(The state’s) jails tend generally to 


be in abominable condition ...a public dis- 
grace and a continuing breeding ground for 
crime .... Too often youthful criminals are 
thrown in with seasoned offenders who further 
indoctrinate them in the ways of the criminally 
corrupt... .” 

... “Seventy-nine percent of the county 
and city jails are substandard . . . dungeon-like 
facilities, unfit for human habitation ... .” 

... “Juvenile educational and rehabilitation 
activities are substandard ... .” 

... “There are no alternatives to incarceration 
of juveniles, such as halfway houses ... .” 

. . . “Juvenile probation is understaffed, under- 
funded, and undertrained ... .” 

.. » “(County work camps) apparently keep 
poor records, possibly not knowing or caring 
who is where, or why, unless someone asks... .” 

... “More convicted juveniles and adults 
could be put on probation if adequate supervision 
could be supplied ... .” 

... “The need for improvements 
area of probation is enormous... .” 

. . . “Resources for the correction of offenders 
except for limited educational and vocational 
programs are almost nonexistent ... .” 

... “As a result of inadequate local de- 
tention facilities, children have been placed in 
situations that were reportedly unfit for the con- 
finement of animals and which have resulted in 
suicides, injuries, and children being subjected to 
unsanitary conditions and _ undesirable in- 
fluences... .” 

Perhaps the most encouraging thing about the 
state plans that we received during the fiscal year 
1969 is the honesty with which the state plan- 
ning agencies have described and identified the 
problems in their correctional agencies. 

Perhaps the most discouraging fact is that not 
enough of the state plans proposed any immediate 
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action to do away with these disgraceful con- 
ditions. 

But, undeniably, the states at least acknowl- 
edged the problems and supplied abundant docu- 
mentation. The next step is to gain acceptance of 
the fact that it is time, and long past time, to take 
action—to bring widespread, meaningful im- 
provements. This is one of the priorities of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA). 


LEAA Programs 


During the fiscal year 1969 the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration awarded $25 
million in action grants to the states. For 1970, 
Congress has authorized, though not yet appro- 
priated, a budget of $300 million. If this appro- 
priation is forthcoming, $225 million would go to 
the states in action grants. It can be an auspicious 
beginning if corrections gets its proper share. It 
can mean that corrections will finally end its 
downward drift. It can mean the start of the long 
climb toward respectable accomplishment. 

In addition to the $225 million in action funds, 
the administrators of LEAA can expend 15 per- 
cent of the total budget on law enforcement pro- 
jects they feel have substantial significance, Cor- 
rections also occupies a higher priority in this 
program. We are looking for sound ideas in the 
field of corrections. If the idea is promising, we 
will sit down with the applicant and develop a for- 
mal proposal. The discretionary authority will be 
used chiefly to fund innovative or demonstration 
programs that may have national implications, or 
to initiate within a state valuable programs used 
elsewhere. 

Research projects will be funded directly by the 
National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice, the research arm of LEAA. The In- 
stitute gives grants and contracts for promising 
corrections research and to develop new tech- 
niques for the rehabilitation of offenders. 

The Academic Assistance program is another 
LEAA resource. It is intended to deal with the 
dismal fact that the average correctional em- 
ployee does not even have a high school education. 
The Academic Assistance program finances col- 
lege degree studies. Corrections and law enforce- 
ment personnel are eligible for a loan of up to 
$1,800 a year or a grant of up to $300 a quarter. 
A corrections employee can cancel the entire in- 
debtedness if he will then work in corrections for 
the 4 years following a graduation. 


In fiscal 1969, unfortunately, corrections did 
not get its proper share of the Academic Assist- 
ance funds. In some instances, college financial 
aid officers did not understand that correctional 
employees qualified as law enforcement officers 
and were therefore entitled to loans and grants. 
In other instances, police personnel apparently 
were favored over those in corrections. We 
learned about one instance of this rather dramat- 
ically when the head of one correctional institu- 
tion stormed into our office with the news that he 
had been “robbed’’! 

This general situation has been corrected. In 
the future, grants and loans will be distributed in 
proportion to the relative number of applications 
from police and corrections personnel. It now is 
up to corrections personnel to get their share. 

Another LEAA program offers technical assist- 
ance to state, county, and local correctional 
agencies, and to state planning agencies. Two 
million dollars has been budgeted for LEAA 
technical assistance in fiscal 1970—much of 
which will go to corrections. We also have other 
resources upon which we can depend, such as the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Labor De- 
partment, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Through these and other means, we can furnish 
to correctional agencies qualified assistance in 
such fields as probation, parole, institutions, jails, 
juvenile delinquency, community programs, archi- 
tecture, engineering, construction, research, and 
management. And we do not charge a dime for it. 

In any of these programs—action grants, dis- 
cretionary funds, academic assistance, research 
and technical assistance—the point of contact for 
correctional agencies is LEAA’s Corrections 
Division. The Division has: the responsibility to 
coordinate LEAA corrections programs and to 
give correctional agencies all assistance within 
the responsibility of LEAA. 


LEAA’s Correctional Priorities 


Each state must set its own priorities for action 
programs. However, LEAA grants will affect 
national trends and in view of that, LEAA has 
developed a number of what to us are important 
priorities. 

On the basis of our study of the state plans, 
we conclude that the field of probation offers the 
best opportunity for immediate, visible improve- 
ment in the correctional process. Planning agen- 
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cies of state after state have observed that be- 
cause probation services are missing or weak, 
many judges depend upon imprisonment as the 
only effective disposition of cases. One planning 
agency wrote: “In 1967, approximately 70 per- 
cent of the persons committed to the State Board 
of Corrections were first offenders ... .” 

Another said: “The lack of probational services 
forces the court to rely heavily on state residential 
institutions. As a result, 20 percent were commit- 
ted without even having been on probation... .” 

Every career corrections official knows that to 
use imprisonment when probation is indicated is 
a short-sighted and expensive policy. It costs 
$3,000 to $4,000 a year to keep an adult in prison 
and as much as $6,000 a year for a juvenile or 
youth offender. Probation costs are a fraction of 
those sums. It is much cheaper for a state to pro- 
vide good probation services, even if additional 
appropriations are necessary, than it is to give 
the judges little choice but to send offenders to 
prison. If rehabilitation of the offender is our pri- 
mary objective—and we believe that it must be— 
the desired result is more likely to come about as 
a result of probation. The prison or the juvenile 
institution is more likely to bring about the 
opposite result. 

The California Legislature’s Office of Research 
recently completed a major study of this problem. 
The study indicated that if all California counties 
would reduce their prison commitment rates to 
those already in effect in some of the large 
counties, commitments to the state prisons would 
be reduced 60 percent. This development would 
save approximately $75 million in operating costs. 
It would also make it unnecessary to build any 
more prisons for the next 5 years. 

A number of state planning agencies have 
come to similar conclusions. As a result, we hope 
to see increasing numbers of states emphasize 
probation improvements in their action pro- 
posals. And to the extent that we can, we intend to 
see that our discretionary and research funds are 
used to support this priority. 

Other needs also are clear. We need more pro- 
bation personnel. We need better trained person- 
nel. Probation methods themselves should be re- 
fined, with more flexibility in the amount of 
personnel time given to each probationer and the 
length of probation terms. More resources are re- 
quired so that probation officers may obtain such 
services as technical training or medical or psy- 
chiatric treatment for their probationers. Pro- 
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bation officers should also be able to place their 
probationers in various types of community pro- 
grams—halfway houses, new career programs, 
job training, volunteer programs. 

Related to the problem of improving probation 
is, of course, the problem of improving parole. 
Both need to be strengthened in the same ways. 
In virtually no other phase of corrections do 
policies and practices vary so widely from state 
to state as in parole. In some states, the chief 
means of release is by parole. In other states it is 
little used. And there is every variation in be- 
tween. 

The potential for improvement is pointed up by 
the California study, which said: “If mean time 
served in state correctional institutions were re- 
duced by 20 percent, the effect on serious crime 
would be insignificant or nil, but the cost savings 
great.” 

Research also suggests that the longer a person 
is imprisoned, the less his chances of rehabili- 
tation. The prison is still the best way of insuring 
that criminal behavior is perpetuated. It may be 
that in the United States we rely on imprisonment 
so much because we are still primarily interested 
in the punishment of the offender. But if so, we 
are paying a high price for our vindictiveness. 
We not only are paying the much heavier finan- 
cial costs of imprisonment, but also are producing 
a large corps of thoroughly confirmed criminals. 


The Shame of the Jails 


Another priority for improvement has to be the 
American jail and police lockups. There are 
thousands of these facilities, and, typically, they 
are a disgrace to our people and our Nation. The 
LEAA Administrator, Charles Rogovin, visited 
one recently, and after an hour and a half went 
away with deep feelings of disgust and revulsion. 
The prisoners were herded together in dark, 
dirty cells, and for many there was nothing to do 
but sit in idleness month after month. The jail 
was run largely by the prisoners themselves. The 
situation represented by this jail is duplicated 
many times around the country. 

We note the same comments on jails in state 
plan after state plan. One eastern state said: 
“None of these jails provides anything beyond 
custodial care. In many it is impossible to segre- 
gate adults effectively. Most are in poor physical 
condition. During night hours no one supervises 
inmates and inmates sometimes inflict horrible 
atrocities on each other... .” 
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In one state, the jails average more than 100 
years old! 

The problem of improving our jails is so for- 
midable that it will take many years and billions 
of dollars to obtain any noticeable results. Many 
of the jails simply have to be replaced. About the 
best hope for the immediate future is to en- 
courage such programs as work release. This is a 
method of at least minimizing the damage that 
the jail can do. The offender can work in the com- 
munity during the day, and sleep in the jail at 
night. 

The White House has set for LEAA the task of 
developing a prototype of a new kind of jail—a 
community facility. In addition to detention, it 
would provide for all types of diagnostic re- 
sources for the courts, probation facilities, space 
for a community residential center, counseling, 
and, of course, classrooms and medical facilities. 

We will use discretionary funds to develop ap- 
propriate models and to encourage adaptations of 
the models to meet the needs of the communities 
around the Nation. But very largely the task of 
replacing the present jail system with something 
more humane and constructive will have to be a 
job for the communities. The problem is too 
widespread for LEAA to tackle alone. 


Minimizing Destructive Effects of Imprisonment 


I should like to turn now to the prison, that 
peculiar American contribution to civilization. It 
has not improved much since the Quakers first 
conceived of it 200 years ago in Pennsylvania. 

We read and hear about programs of “‘correc- 
tional treatment” in prison. But a visit to a typi- 
cal prison usually shows that treatment is so 
much hocus-pocus. The prison by its very nature 
must be considered our least effective method of 
bringing about the rehabilitation of the offender. 
Perhaps it can never be really effective in this 
respect, but the damage it does can certainly be 
reduced. 

Many prisons—at least 25 that I know of—are 
more than 100 years old. And too many of the 
newer facilities are no better, either in design or 
physical condition. Our prisons, typically, are 
nothing but human warehouses. Regimentation is 
so bad that to speak of rehabilitation or “individ- 
ualized treatment,” as it is often stated, is to 
abuse the meaning of words. 

We need to change our national policy on the 
use of prisons. There is a great need, of course, 


to protect society. Despite the best rehabilitative 
efforts, there always will be some men who are 
too dangerous to be at large; they must be kept 
in prison. 

But we cannot lose hope even here, and we 
must continue our efforts to find some way of 
minimizing the bad effects of the prison on in- 


‘mates. Even some hardened cases will eventually 


gain the maturity that comes with the passing of 
years, and eventually be released. Prison pro- 
grams must be conceived with this possibility in 
mind. 

We need work release to get some of these men 
out of the prison until they become eligible for 
parole, We need halfway houses so that some of 
these men can be reintroduced gradually to the 
community. Even in the prison, we need volun- 
teer programs. Neither keeper nor prisoner has 
an inspiring influence on the other. But the 
volunteer from the community can directly affect 
the attitudes, hopes, and aspirations of the im- 
prisoned. 

We already have educational and vocational 
training programs in most prisons. But often they 
are ...y inadequate. We need educational pro- 


grams that really educate, vocational training pro- 
grams that really teach usable occupations and 
skills. We deceive only ourselves, for example, 
when we record the cellhouse mop brigade as 


“building custodians” enrolled in vocational 
training. And when half a dozen prisoners are 
assigned to a task that one person can easily do— 
the typical situation in prison—we are providing 
neither employment nor training. 

One state plan summed it up this way: “Penal 
facilities, adult and juvenile, are inadequate and 
overcrowded .. .” But few states planned to do 
anything at all for their prisons with their 1969 
LEAA money. Is it that they share our society’s 
traditional habit of giving corrections only the 
crumbs of the state budget? 


LEAA Emphasis on Corrections 


So far as the LEAA budget is concerned, we are 
determined that corrections will receive its appro- 
priate share of funds. It will receive support and 
emphasis as full as that accorded any other ele- 
ment of law enforcement. Yet if our objectives are 
to be achieved, the same principle will have to be 
shared by the states and their planning agencies, 
and local governments, too. 

The task of improving corrections has to be a 


cooperative effort. For nearly its entire history, 
corrections has wallowed in neglect and apathy. 
To get out is going to be a tremendous job. LEAA 
will seek help from all responsible sources. We 
will go anywhere in the country to help. 

One state plan contained this statement: “The 
state’s correctional system, including parole and 
probation, has been studied and restudied, but 
for reasons largely financial and political, the 
findings have never been tested or imple- 
mented... .” 

We have no time to waste simply on studies. 

The amount of LEAA money available for 
fiscal 1969 was relatively small compared to what 
we anticipate will be available in the years ahead. 
According to the state plans, the 1969 action 
money will be distributed approximately accor- 
ding to this tabulation: 


Grants Percentage 
Police $18,600,000 74.2 
Courts 1,400,000 5.5 
Corrections 3,400,000 13.5 
Miscellaneous 1,700,000 6.8 
$25,100,000 100.0 


The commitment of LEAA funds ranged from 
50 percent in Guam to zero percent in two states. 

The largest proportion of the corrections 
money, $1,281,894 or 36.4 percent, went into 
juvenile delinquency programs (not including 
police prevention or community education pro- 
grams). Adult institutions got $872,196, or 24.8 
percent, adult parole and probation $750,902, or 
21.3 percent, jails $291,115, or 8.3 percent, and 
such miscellaneous activities as research and 
personnel newsletters, $324,438, or 9.2 percent. 
Community programs were well represented in all 
of the first four categories. 

All in all, corrections shared in the various 
LEAA funding programs as follows: 


The correctional programs of the United States cannot perform their 
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Cor- Per- 


Total rection centage 
Discretionary $3,700,000 $ 700,000 18.9 
Research 2,900,000 550,000 18.9 
Block 25,100,000 3,400,000 13.5 


$31,700,000 $4,650,000 14.6 


A number of the states, including Washington, 
Maryland, Colorado, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts, put the 1969 money to use on excellent pro- 
grams. One of the projects funded by the State of 
Washington is an intensive probation service for 
youth who are so seriously delinquent that they 
would otherwise be institutionalized. The State 
also started a project to do away with obsolete 
jails and replace them with regional detention 
and diagnostic and rehabilitation facilities. Both 
address correctional problems that are high pri- 
ority issues all over the country. 

Maryland is training volunteers for intensive 
work with probationers. Colorado is attempting 
to keep youngsters out of institutions by develop- 
ing group homes for probationers and parolees. 
Connecticut is working on a similar program. 

Massachusetts has funded a project to provide 
intensive probation services to persons in high 
risk districts, with the emphasis on the use of a 
wide range of community resources and pro- 
grams. It also has funded a number of other pro- 
jects in the corrections field. We trust it is no co- 
incidence that the Administrator of LEAA, 
Charles Rogovin, is from Massachusetts! 

A variety of innovative programs have been 
undertaken in several] other states. With larger 
investments in coming years—particularly in 
community programs—the impact of LEAA aid 
on the corrections field should produce signifi- 
cant results in 2 or 3 years. Within that time it 
also can bring about a shift in emphasis from the 
large-scale commitment of offenders to jails and 
prisons to a more general reliance on probation 
and community programs. 


assigned work by mere tinkering with faulty machinery. A substantial 
upgrading of services and a new orientation of the enterprise toward 
integration of offenders into community life is needed. 


—The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society (1967) 
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Planning Under the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act 


By HAZEL B. KERPER, CHARLES M. FRIEL, PH.D., AND DONALD J. WEISENHORN 


Institute of Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, 
Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, Texas 


ROFESSIONALS in the law enforcement and 
Preorrectiona field are viewing the developing 

war on crime with a great deal of satisfaction 
and no little apprehension. The satisfaction is 
because the Nation is at last mobilizing its finan- 
cial and human resources to attack the problems 
of crime and delinquency. The apprehension is 
because so much of the early planning, particu- 
larly by local units of government, is going on as 
though there were no existing body of knowledge 
about crime causation and no accumulated experi- 
ence in the area of prevention and control. 

An illustration will be useful. A citizen’s plan- 
ning committee, about 6 weeks after being invited 
to send a plan to their state planning agency 
under the provisions of the Omnibus Crime and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, unhesitatingly recom- 
mended the building in their community of a 
large center (at the cost of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars) to study juvenile delinquency. It 
was their intent that every juvenile referred to 
the county juvenile department be processed 
through this center for the purposes of diagnosis 
and treatment. The center was to be staffed by 
psychiatrists who would work with each delin- 
quent child to discover the “cause” of his delin- 
quency and to recommend treatment (“cure” 
would be a better word to express what the good 
committee members actually had in mind). 

This proposal was proudly presented as though 
it were an absolutely novel idea, which is to say, 
that no one had ever before thought of putting 
psychiatrists (or anyone else) to the task of 
determining the “cause” of a child’s delinquency. 
When it was suggested to the committee members 
that a library could be filled with previous 
research on the “causes” of juvenile delinquency, 
including the monumental work of the Gluecks at 
Harvard, their surprise and disappointment were 

1 Consider the fact that 55 percent of patients in hospitals are men- 
tal patients, that the number of patients in mental hospitals has in- 
creased 18 times faster than the population, that approximately one 


out of every 10 people alive today will require psychiatric help before 
they die. The lack of psychiatrically trained manpower is critical. 
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evident. They were equally upset to learn that it 
would be impossible to staff their center in the 
manner they had in mind, considering the almost 
total unavailability of psychiatrists trained to 
treat children, let alone psychiatrists trained to 
treat juvenile delinquents. 


A Threat to Progress 


Public interest in crime as an individual act 
has always been high—witness front page news- 
paper coverage of crimes of local and national 
interest and the steady sale of crime magazines, 
mystery stories, and the like. Interest in crime as 
a social phenomenon has likewise been great. 
Statistics about crime appear regularly in the 
news media, and chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations schedule judges, lawyers, 
sociologists, and psychologists to speak on crime. 
What has been lacking, however, is concentrated 
and sustained interest in supporting the social 
agencies which deal with crime. Police and 
probation departments, courts, and public de- 
fender systems, have been low on the totem pole 
of legislative appropriations and, for a long time, 
little or no serious attention has been given the 
basic need for reforms in the criminal justice 
system. This is in part attributable to the fact 
that in our society we tend to institutionalize 
problems rather than solve them. This has gener- 
ally been the approach to such problems as the 
neglected child, the retarded, the mental patient, 
the severely handicapped, the adult offender and 
the juvenile delinquent. 

That committees of doctors, dentists, profes- 
sors, businessmen, chemists, and housewives are 
now directly concerning themselves with plans for 
control of crime and delinquency is altogether 
healthy. That these planners are almost totally 
uninformed about previous accumulated knowl- 
edge, experience, and research in law enforce- 
ment, criminology and corrections, and the 
system of criminal justice is a threat to the great 
national effort now getting under way and to the 
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successful implementation of the Omnibus Crime 
Control Act. Also threatened by this lack of 
information is the whole concept of block grants 
to the states which is being tried out for the first 
time in this legislation. If the appropriations 
under the federal Act are wasted in doing over 
what has already been done, and repeating pro- 
grams that have already failed, the result will 
be to set back the progress already made in the 
field without producing significant new benefits. 


Responsibility of Planning Agencies 


The responsibility for preventing the imple- 
mentation of hasty, expensive, and undigested 
programs, however sincerely and honestly pro- 
posed, lies with the planning agencies since the 
federal agency is responsible for administering 
the funds provided under the Act may not assume 
that it has the expertise to technically evaluate 
local law enforcement and criminal justice prob- 
lems nor to monitor locally suggested solutions. 
Initially, responsibility is with the state planning 
agency, which must act with vigilance and 
determination to reject ill-conceived programs 
submitted to it. The ultimate responsibility for 
good planning and programming lies with the 
local units of government and the citizens com- 
mittees engaged in community planning. These 
local units must recognize at the outset that there 
is a large existing body of knowledge about 
deviant behavior, the techniques of behavior 
change, and the operation and reform of the 
criminal justice system about which they must 
systematically inform themselves. They must do 
their “homework” by reading the Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society and the Task Force 
Reports of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the Kerner 
Report, the Walker Report, and similar works. It 
would seem fiscally ridiculous to implement an 
investigation of problems within the criminal 
justice system without first being familiar with 
the studies and surveys that are already available 
on many of these problems. Local units must also 
employ consultants and get the facts about their 
community and the operation of its criminal 
justice system before submitting requests for pro- 
gram action grants. They must make it clear that 
their objectives are to make use of, and build 
upon, the knowledge already acquired, without 
foreclosing new approaches to old problems. State 
and local planning agencies should outline basic 
positions which are fully understood by the local 
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agencies and the general public alike. Specific 
procedural positions should also be adopted to pre- 
vent duplication and waste, to spotlight problems, 


and to avoid a narrow and dogmatic approach to 
planning. 


Factors To Consider 


The following factors should be considered 
in developing a position paper for criminal 
justice planning agencies: 

1. Much study and research has already been 
done.—Inquiry into the causes and control of 
crime and the operation of the criminal justice 
system is not new. Documentation of this re- 
search is readily available through abstracting 
services such as provided by the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency and the National Clear- 
inghouse for Mental Health Information. 

2. Nonprofessional personnel generally staff the 
planning agencies.—Persons largely unfamiliar 
with previous research and with existing pro- 
grams of crime prevention and control are pre- 
paring state and local plans under the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act. 

3. Planning participants should do their home- 
work.—It is the duty of all participants in state 
and local planning to inform themselves concern- 
ing previous research and programs and about 
local and national problems relating to crime. 
Studies such as the Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society and the Task Force Reports of the 
President’s Commission on Crime and the Admin- 
istration of Justice should be required reading 
for all participants in planning, and professionals 
and other knowledgeable persons should be sys- 
tematically consulted for information and sug- 
gestions. 

4. Control of crime and delinquency involves 
behavior change.—Effective techniques of behav- 
ior change are minimal, if not nonexistent. To 
develop techniques of behavior change is a time- 
consuming process which will be characterized by 
many failures. Planning bodies should be pre- 
pared to tolerate failure, and the sole criteria 
of a program should not be its immediate results. 
This does not mean that useless and nonproductive 
programs should be continued; it means that 
trained people should be encouraged to try limited 
programs with new approaches which may fail. 
Consider the failures and setbacks in the space 
program. These failures were not seen as ration- 
ale for abandoning the effort, rather, they were 
considered part of the expected process of trial 
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and error in the application of the scientific 
method. 

5. Public protection required.— While planning 
is going on and new programs are being tried out, 
the public is entitled to protection from criminal 
acts. Measures which will give this protection 
should be immediately adopted while studies 
seeking long-range solutions are carried on. 

6. Programs come before buildings—Large 
capital outlays should not be made in early action 
grants. Before new facilities are provided, there 
should be a careful study of existing facilities 
looking toward their better utilization. Too often 
communities are not aware of what they now 
have, and many agencies are not making use of 
services which could be provided by other existing 
agencies. 

7. Basic knowledge and correctional skills al- 
ready exist—But much of this knowledge has not 
been utilized and the skills have not been tried 
because of lack of resources. If professional 
workers in the field generally agree that they 
know what to do if they had the means to do it, 
priority in action grant funds should be given to 
procedures already developed, provided (a) the 
cost is moderate; (b) large new capital outlays 
are not required; (c) the program does not 
“freeze in” any particular philosophy or pro- 
cedure; and (d) the program is planned as a 
demonstration project and methods of evaluation 
are built into it. 

8. The medical model of crime and delinquency 
should not be adopted at the expense of other 
models.—The medical model assumes a disease, 
a certain etiology, and a cure. Since the medical 
approach seems to the public to offer dramatic 
solutions, it drains attention and resources from 
complex sociological, political, and technical fac- 
tors which are even more closely related to crime. 
Though the medical and psychiatric professions 
should be encouraged to participate in planning 
and research, other models such as the resocializa- 
tion model, must also be accepted as a basis for 
research and experimentation. A search for 
miracles should not denigrate the hard, plodding 
work that must be done in the etiology and 
control of criminal behavior. 

9. Priorities should be carefully determined.— 
The importance of an area for study and research 
should be determined by investigation—not solely 
by public outcry. “Popular” programs are not 
necessarily the most important ones. 

10. Local governments must have courage to 


change.—Often those responsible for local plan- 
ning are representatives of local government. 
These planners may immediately recognize the 
need for change in local law enforcement, the 
courts, etc., but fail to realize that part of the 
solution of the crime problem may well involve 
changes in the organization and makeup of local 
government. It is always easier to change ‘“‘some- 
one else’s ways” than “one’s own ways.” 

11. Communications systems should communi- 
cate.—Before large sums are invested in com- 
munications and information gathering equip- 
ment, study should be made to determine the 
objectives of the communication and the use to 
which it is to be put. Persons who will use the 
equipment, such as police officers and clerks of 
the court, should be brought into the planning. 

12. No program should be recommended or 
given high priority without careful consideration 
of the availability of trained manpower to carry 
it out.—“Instant experts” should not be relied 
upon to formulate meaningful behavioral science 
research or to supervise rehabilitation of adult 
and juvenile offenders. Reform of the criminal 
justice system must be done with the help of 
knowledgeable professionals. Professionals in the 
field are in short supply and great demand. The 
corollary is that education and training of the 
needed manpower must itself be a high priority 
program. 

13. Be critical of crime statistics —Available 
crime statistics must be examined with a great 
deal of reservation. At best these statistics are 
lower-bound and inaccurate estimates of the true 
crime picture. Also, juvenile and adult crime 
statistics are in no way comparable since the 
definitions of adult and juvenile offenses are 
dissimilar and record keeping very different. 

14. The worker “on the firing line” can con- 
tribute to knowledgeable planning.—Persons re- 
sponsible for local planning should take pains to 
talk not only with “top-level administrators” in 
the criminal justice system but also with persons 
whose responsibilities are at a lower level in the 
system. If one wants to know what the real and 
perceived problems of a patrolman are, ask a 
patrolman, as well as the chief of police. 

15. Scapegoating should be avoided.—The im- 
plementation of local programs should be done 
without pointing the “finger of blame” for the 
current problem at any given individual or 
agency. There »re no solutions in the observation 
(or indictment) that “‘crime has gotten out of 


hand because law enforcement has not done its 
job.” There are obvious insufficiencies in finances, 
manpower, and training that account for the 
fact that law enforcement “has not done its job” 
and the responsibility for these difficiencies does 
not lie solely with law enforcement. The responsi- 
bility for the current crime problem rests upon 
the shoulders of every citizen. Bickering and 
scapegoating offer no solutions and will prevent 
any intelligent approach to the problem. 


In Conclusion 


The need in criminal justice planning at all 
levels is for imaginative but well thought out 
programs which will take advantage of the knowl- 
edge and skills already developed, and build upon 
them. The best programs will give priority to 
providing resources for trying out procedures 
which already give promise, and will be based 
upon facts about the community and the operation 
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of its criminal justice system which have been 
carefully and systematically accumulated, and 
which take into consideration the unreliability of 
superficial statistics. No well-considered program 
will be launched without consultations with the 
professionals who will be involved in its imple- 
mentation, nor will it depend for its success upon 
the trained manpower which does not exist. 
Participants in planning will inform themselves 
about solutions being tried elsewhere, will not 
rely upon “instant experts,” and will keep their 
options open by not concentrating exclusively on 
one theory or approach. Enlightened planners will 
allow enough time to test new techniques, 
recognizing that behavior change is difficult to 
achieve, but will not indefinitely support nonpro- 
ductive programs. Plans will not seek to place 
blame but to provide solutions. The challenge to 
the planning agencies is great. So is the opportu- 
nity. 


By JAMES H. LINCOLN 
Judge of Probate, Juvenile Division, Wayne County, Michigan 


a judge from another state came to our city 

to learn what he could about policies and pro- 
cedures for courts and detention facilities during 
riots. It was readily apparent there was an urgent 
need for guidelines for courts and detention homes 
during times of civil disturbance. 

In 1966 I, as judge, issued a directive to the 
Wayne County Juvenile Court and Youth Home 
outlining riot procedures. But it proved to be quite 
inadequate when applied to the 1967 riot. Two 
points stand out: (1) Preriot planning is manda- 
tory and can prevent mass confusion when a riot 
situation presents itself, and (2) it is impossible 
to imagine even a fraction of the perplexing prob- 
lems that a riot presents unless one actually has 
had the experience of making both administrative 
and judicial decisions during a major civil dis- 
turbance. 

Following the 1967 riot I spent an estimated 
900 hours developing guidelines and procedures 


ih WO WEEKS after the 1967 Detroit riot ended, 


1 James H. Lincoln. The Anatomy of a Riot: A Detroit Judge’s 
Report. New York: McGraw Hill, 1968. Pp. 206. Portions of the 
book are used in this article with permission of the publishers. 


for courts and detention homes in time of crisis. 
These guidelines are presented in a book, The 
Anatomy of a Riot.’ In addition to serving as a 
procedural manual, the book contains a firsthand 
account of the 1967 Detroit riot and a discussion 
of the immediate and remote causes of the riot as 
well as a judge’s view of the programs necessary 
to curtail and to cope with civil disturbances. In 
writing this book it was not my purpose merely to 
assemble information. There is an abundance of 
that now. My primary interest was to prepare an 
“action report,” especially for those who must 
deal with riot problems. In this article I present 
some of the highlights from the full report, as 
presented in the book, in the hope they will be 
helpful to courts and detention facilities if ever 
involved in a riot situation. 


Detention Home Intake Procedures 


The following orders relating to the detention 
home should be given immediately before a back- 
up starts at intake: (1) Eliminate showers for 
juveniles at intake; (2) eliminate medical exami- 
nations except for the injured; (3) eliminate 
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changes of clothing, admitting juveniles to the 
detention home in their own clothing; and (4) 
give orders not to move juveniles about in the 
detention home after assignment to a particular 
location. 

The following steps should be taken immedi- 
ately to forestall later administrative problems: 

(1) Shortcut all paperwork. Conduct the entire 
operation, including intake, release, and judicial 
functions, from one basic document—the police 
admittance sheet. 

(2) Duplicate seven copies of the police admit- 
tance sheet as soon as the juvenile is admitted, 
and make certain that the location of the juvenile 
in the detention home is entered on the original 
sheet before it is duplicated. 

(3) Distribute copies of the police admittance 
sheet immediately to the judge, the referee in the 
hearing room of the detention home (two copies), 
intake, release desk (the typist making up per- 
manent record cards for the detention home), and 
the Casework Services Unit. All copies of the 
police admittance sheet should be maintained by 
each of them in alphabetical order at all times. 

(4) At the preliminary hearing the hearing 
officers should enter the actions taken, in long- 
hand, on two copies of the police admittance sheet 
and give one copy to the release desk. Accordingly, 
the release desk will have admittance sheets on 
all juveniles admitted to the detention home and a 
second file of admission sheets on juveniles who 
have had preliminary hearings. 

Parents will be coming in large numbers to the 
release desk. Some will say, inadvertently or in- 
correctly, that their children have not been to a 
preliminary hearing. But the worker at the re- 
lease desk can quickly check the admission sheets 
furnished by the referee and quickly determine 
the actions taken on each of them. 

There should be another complete and separate 
record of admission sheets on everyone admitted 
to the detention home, with the location of the 
juvenile noted on each of them. 

To eliminate congestion, intake and release 
should be on opposite sides of the detention home. 
The usual space allocations will be inadequate. 
There may be, for example, a backup of 75 boys 
at intake which was set up to handle only 20. 
There may be 200 parents at the release desk. 
Benches for parents should be placed outside the 
building at the release side of the detention home. 

Where possible, typing of permanent record 
cards should be transferred from intake to 


another office. As much recordkeeping on the 
property of juveniles as possible should be 
handled elsewhere. 

Additional personnel such as probation officers, 
typists, etc., should be assigned to intake and re- 
lease soon after a riot begins. Work at the release 
desk will increase as the riot draws to a close. 

Staff meetings of supervisors should be held at 
9:00 a.m. each day. There will be need for con- 
stant re-evaluation of the situation and shifts in 
personnel. If probation officers are used at intake 
and release, there will, in all likelihood, be no need 
for volunteer help. 

A duplicating machine with 10,000 sheets of 
duplicating material and an operator are needed 
at or near intake. 

The efficiency with which paperwork and in- 
take and release are handled will determine in 
large measure the quality of justice during a riot. 
We cannot explain to a juverile that he was not 
given a hearing for 30 hours because we could not 
locate him or because of an error in paperwork. 

The records, the juvenile, and the hearing 
officer should be in the same building. 

Do not get involved in the delays and problems 
caused by transporting juveniles for their judicial 
hearings from one building to another during the 
riot. The judge or the hearing officer should go to 
the youth and not the youth to the judge. And 
look for the procedures that will cut through red 
tape and needless paperwork. 


Operation of the Detention Home 


Need for More Space.—The unanticipated 
heavy intake causes an acute need for floor space. 
To meet this problem, occupancy of the wards 
should be doubled or tripled. During the 1967 riot, 
wards with a capacity of 18 accommodated as 
many as 50 boys. Once the wards are filled, use 
gymnasiums and auditoriums in the detention 
facility. In Detroit hundreds of boys slept on the 
floor of the gymnasiums and auditoriums. Where 
gymnasiums and auditoriums are utilized, the en- 
closed playgrounds may be used as confinement 
areas. Inclement weather presents no real prob- 
lems, for riots seldom occur during bad weather. 
In the 1967 riot it was not necessary to use the 
playgrounds except as a place to provide exercise. 

Internal Security.—The regular staff is tried 
to the fullest during an emergency such as the 
1967 riot. Even when applied in double shifts, 
staff is insufficient. Substantial outside help will 
be required to insure the satisfactory operation 


of the detention home. There should be a well 
organized pattern of riot procedure among the 
court, the sheriff, and the National Guard. The 
participation of the National Guard depends upon 
the Governor’s mandate. Once that is given, the 
responsibility of the National Guard is to quickly 
execute the prearranged plan. The police and 
sheriff will be busy with the adults in a riot; only 
a minimum amount of help can be expected from 
them. This means that the chief source of ad- 
ditional manpower must come from the National 
Guard. It is most helpful to have available even a 
small number of deputy sheriffs who know the de- 
tention home. The National Guard will need to be 
assigned to work with the detention home attend- 
ants and the deputy sheriffs. It is strongly recom- 
mended that there be sufficient National Guards- 
men and other manpower in each ward, the gym- 
nasium, intake, etc., so that no disturbance will 
be attempted. 

Bedding and Sanitation.—Most of the boys may 
be sleeping on the floor without mattresses. No 
harmful effects resulted in the 1967 riot. Sanitary 
facilities serve a dual purpose: They keep the boys 
clean and also keep them occupied. Keep rotating 
the boys through showers during the day and 
evening—they like it and it occupies their time. 
Showers were eliminated at intake during the 
riot, for there was no time for showers at the time 
the boys were admitted. Showers were given only 
after they had been admitted to the detention 
home. 

Medical Problems.—Hospitals will be over- 
loaded and only the severely injured can be taken 
to them. We found that a large number of juve- 
niles were cut by glass from climbing in and out 
of store windows. Many will develop headaches, 
stomach aches, etc. 

One doctor should be kept on duty in the day- 
time. Nurses should be on duty in the clinic 
around the clock. There will be several hundred 
youths who will need attention. 

Occupation of Time.—As already stated, have 
the boys take showers. Have television sets operat- 
ing throughout the day and evening in all wards, 
gymnasiums, etc. Let the boys walk around the 
playground for a time during the day. The prac- 
tice will help pass the time. The playgrounds serv- 
ing the Wayne County Youth Home have high 
walls and there were plenty of National Guards- 
men on hand. There was no trouble. 

It will take considerable time to give them food 
three times a day. They should be given a pre- 
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liminary hearing within 24 hours of the time they 
are admitted to the home. The court chaplains can 
be very helpful. Clinic personnel, counselors, etc., 
should be used as much as possible. 

Food Problems.—The cooking facilities at the 
Wayne County Youth Home were designed to ac- 
commodate 220 persons per meal. During the riot 
as many as 900 were served at a single meal (681 
boys, more than 100 girls, staff, and National 
Guardsmen). 

The following facts must be considered: Res- 
taurants are closed during a riot. Staff members 
will be working around the clock and must be fed 
along with the increased juvenile population. The 
National Guard must be fed. Normal food supplies 
may be shut down. In Detroit it was necessary 
for the National Guard to take trucks across 
Detroit to the Wayne County General Hospital 
which furnished bread and milk. The director of 
the detention home should ascertain, before the 
influx of population begins, the needs of the cooks 
and meet those needs promptly. 

Some Recommendations.—A special phone line 
direct to sheriff’s office and police commissioner 
should be installed. A phone with an unlisted 
number should also be installed in the detention 
home. Give the employees this number and man 
the phone shortly after the riot begins. In so 
doing, this phone will be clear of the hundreds of 
calls that will be coming in from persons trying 
to locate their children. The line should not run 
through the switchboard; it should be an outside 
line. 

A clear understanding should be had with the 
sheriff and the National Guard before the riot 
starts. They should know that the detention home 
is a critical point and will need additional help 
shortly after a riot starts. 

Several hundred letters of identification for de- 
tention home and court employees should be 
duplicated. The judge’s signature should be on 
each of them. It will help employees to get about 
when a curfew is imposed. 

A staff conference should be held at nine o’clock 
each morning during the riot, including the super- 
visor of intake and release, the detention home 
supervisor, court supervisors, and the referees. 
The detention functions, the release and intake 
functions, and judicial functions will be going on 
in the same building. There will be complaints 
about what others are doing or not doing. Many 
of these matters can be worked out in a staff con- 
ference. 
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There will be announcements on television and 
radio asking everyone to stay home. Specific in- 
structions should be issued to both detention home 
and court employees to come to work regardless 
of announcements on television and radio. Many, 
of course, may not show up and it will be neces- 
sary to work detention home attendants on dou- 
ble shifts. Probation officers can be used at intake 
and release desks. There may be 100 parents to 
talk to at one time. Hold on to any employee who 
shows up; any sent home will probably be needed 
a short time later. A number of secretaries, 
typists, duplicating operators, etc., should be kept 
on hand. They will be needed. 


Judicial Problems During the Riot 


The juvenile is entitled to a timely preliminary 
hearing after being admitted to the detention 
home. The only judicial work conducted during 
the riot should be the preliminary hearings. The 
question of accepting delinquency petitions and 
all decisions other than questions of detention of 
juveniles should be postponed until after the riot. 

The sole purpose of the preliminary hearing is 
to determine whether the arrest of the juvenile 
was legally justified, to determine whether there 
are sufficient facts to justify detention of the 
juvenile, and if so, to set the terms of release 
(amount of bail). Except in very rare cases, 
juveniles are entitled to have bail set by the 
court. 

Referees should be assigned to work on a full- 
time basis. Each juvenile should be brought before 
a referee within 24 hours of admittance to the de- 
tention home. 

All preliminary hearings should be held in the 
detention home. Under no circumstances should 
juveniles be taken outside the home for prelim- 
inary hearings. Any effort to transport 700 juve- 
niles to court is not feasible. 

The referee should have before him two copies 
of the police admittance sheet. He should write 
the disposition on each sheet, together with in- 
formation as to who was present at the hearing, 
etc. One copy should be retained by the referee, 
the second copy should be taken to the release 
desk where all copies should be kept in alpha- 
betical order. 

The following papers should be before the ref- 
eree: two copies of the police admittance sheet 
and also the intake admittance sheet showing 
whether the juvenile has ever before been admit- 
ted to the detention home. Most of the juveniles 


arrested during the Detroit riot had not been 
known to the Youth Home before and the only 
document before the referee in the majority of 
cases was the police admittance sheet. 

As already stated, the hearing officer, the 
records, and the juvenile should be in the same 
building—the detention home. 

The continued preliminary-hearing technique 
must be used in time of a riot as the only realistic 
means of administering justice adequately. The 
court is faced with a constitutional dilemma 
caused by the hectic pace of the riot. But if 
handled correctly, there need be no miscarriage of 
justice. 

Unless preliminary hearings are held to a min- 
imum length, it will be impossible to bring hun- 
dreds of juveniles before a hearing officer until 
several days after they have been admitted to the 
detention home. The choice is between a brief 
hearing or a considerable delay. 

By a quick screening of cases by the referees 
there will be many juveniles who can be released 
to parents on personal recognizance. This does 
not mean that all those ordered released will be 
taken from the detention home, for the parents 
may not have been at the preliminary hearing, 
and they may not show up at the detention home 
until after the riot draws to a close. (Some are 
content to use the court and youth home as baby- 
sitters during the riot!) But, if a preliminary 
hearing is held and the boy is ordered released, 
the release desk ¢ ould be given the record of the 
hearing. 

The judicial work will start when the riot comes 
to a close, and it is absolutely necessary to clear 
up as many preliminary hearing questions as 
possible while the riot is in progress. At Detroit 
three referees held 700 preliminary hearings 
during the 1967 riot, with the understanding that 
decisions were not necessarily final and would be 
reviewed as the riot came to an end. A majority of 
the. preliminary hearings held during the riot may 
become continued hearings. 

The judge’s work just begins as the riot comes 
to a close. He and his referees will have been 
occupied with many administrative problems at 
the detention home. I stayed at the Court and 
Youth Home on a 24-hour-a-day basis during the 
week of the Detroit riot; so did other staff mem- 
bers. Judges should have in their chambers a 
couch that can be used comfortably as a bed if 
they can find a few hours of sleep. Much of the 
operation of the Youth Home at Detroit was con- 
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ducted from the judge’s chambers as the Court 
connects with the Youth Home. 

As the riot draws to a close, a battle-weary 
court will have hundreds of bail-bond decisions 
that need immediate review; hundreds of parents 
will be at the intake desk requesting that some 
decision be made regarding their sons; attorneys 
will demand that immediate consideration be 
given to their clients. 

Once again the judge must turn to his staff—all 
highly competent people who can furnish in- 
formation and give recommendations. In Detroit 
these included the registrar, who is also a referee, 
the referees, the casework department, intake 
personnel, the assistant prosecutor who is as- 
signed to the juvenile court on a full-time basis, 
and the Youth Bureau officers of the Detroit 
Police Department who are assigned to the Juve- 
nile Court. 

The main thrust should be on those youth who 
might safely be released on personal recogn} nce 
of the parents and juveniles. The Casework Unit 
and the Intake Unit will screen those cases where 
there are no previous court contacts and where 
the charge is looting—the charge of the great 
bulk of the cases. 

At Detroit, as the riot drew to a close, a con- 
stant flow of police admittance sheets went to the 
release desk marked “$1,000 personal recogni- 
zance.” There was never any problem in pro- 
ducing these juveniles. They even came to the 
Court Clinic on a voluntary basis when requested. 

Some Recommendations in Dealing With Judi- 
cial Problems.—The following are recommenda- 
tions I would offer judges in handling judicial 
problems. Some I have already mentioned. 

1. Preliminary hearings should be held only to 
determine the amount of the bail bond. Decisions 
on whether to accept delinquency petitions should 
be postponed until after the riot. 

2. All preliminary hearings held during the riot 
where bail bond has been set for review of the 
amount should be continued. Parents should be 
informed that there will be a review of each case 
by the judge as quickly as possible as the riot 
comes to a close and when the number of juveniles 
being brought to the detention home diminishes. 

Preliminary hearings should be held within 24 
hours of the time the juvenile is admitted to the 
detention home. The referees should hold hearings 
each day, all day. 


All preliminary hearings should be held in the 
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detention facility. No juvenile should be removed 
from the detention home for a hearing. 

It is not possible to generalize on the amount of 
bail; each case must be decided on its own merits. 
In any event, it is virtually impossible for parents 
to obtain a bail bond while the riot is in process. 

Recommended Administrative Procedures Sup- 
portive of Legal Procedures.—As already expres- 
sed, paperwork should be held to a minimum. The 
police admittance sheet should be the sole docu- 
ment in use during the emergency. Copies should 
be given to the appropriate staff members. Intake, 
judicial matters, release, etc., should all be han- 
dled from this one basic document. The operation 
must be so conducted that the judge has before 
him, in alphabetical order, a copy of the police 
admittance sheets with the actions of the referees 
on each of them. 

I re-emphasize that intake and release opera- 
tions should be on opposite sides of the facility in 
which the juveniles are housed. They should be so 
staffed that there will be little congestion at either 
operation. This insures maximum internal secu- 
rity and facilitates the judicial objectives stated. 

Juveniles should not be relocated or reassigned 
in the detention facility once their area has been 
designated at the intake desk and noted on the 
police admittance sheet. Following any other 
practice would frustrate efforts to hold timely 
hearings for all and to achieve an efficient release 


of any juvenile when his parents or attorney re- 
quest it. 


In Conclusion 


Those responsible for the operation of courts 
and detention homes must work out their own 
manual of procedure, depending on their particu- 
lar circumstances. In 1966, a year before the 1967 
riot, I held several conferences with supervisory 
personnel of both this Court and our Youth Home. 
Several basic decisions were made and a 2-page 
riot procedure was established. When the riot 
came a year later, this procedure proved in- 
adequate; dozens of problems occurred that could 
never have been anticipated without actually ex- 
periencing a riot. Even though the procedures 
were inadequate, several decisions had been made 
in 1966 that proved invaluable in the 1967 riot. 
Based on the unwelcome experience of the coun- 
try’s largest riot, it has now been possible to point 
out with clarity many problems that will be con- 
fronted by all court and detention home personnel 


should they be involved in a major civil disturb- 
ance. 
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Social Issues and the Court Psychiatric Clinic 


By A. A. HARTMAN, PH.D. 
The Psychiatric Institute, Cook County Circuit Court, Chicago, Illinois 


United States has impelled a great many 

mental health professionals to reassess their 
course and position with respect to major social 
issues. Currently there is a ferment of discussion 
and planning in the professional groups. As one 
example, a new organization called American 
Psychologists for Social Action has stated as its 
objective “to organize psychologists in a federa- 
tion of autonomous local groups working for the 
eradication of poverty, militarism, and racism.” 
Similar programs are being organized among 
psychiatrists and social workers. 

Mental health workers are particularly respon- 
sive to appeals to social conscience. We appear 
to be in a period characterized more by unresolved 
emotions than by a realistic assessment of the 
most productive possibilities of social contribution 
by the professional. 

This article presents a point of view on the 
social responsibility of mental health professionals 
working in a large metropolitan court psychiatric 
clinic. The Psychiatric Institute of the Cook 
County Circuit Court functions within a complex 
legal setting directly reflecting our total social 
system. Nowhere can one see more dramatically 
highlighted the pathogenic effects upon behavior 
of poverty, race discrimination, and the multitude 
of urban problems. Nevertheless, the clinic staff 
must center upon its scientific-professional role 
rather than attempt a direct attack on basic social 
problems. This, it is proposed, represents the most 
viable contribution that can be made in the court 
context to the broader goals of our society. 


Ts FLOOD TIDE of social revolution in the 


Each Person a Complex of Differing 
Problems and Needs 


The court clinic is a highly specialized phase 
of our system of criminal justice. Out of a total 
of some 400,000 defendants appearing in the 
Circuit Courts of Cook County each year, only 
6,000. receive psychiatric examinations. In the 
examination process the mental health team 
evaluates personality and mental status, attempts 
to predict future adjustment, and assesses indi- 
vidual needs and resources for treatment. 
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The court clinic studies individuals within a 
total social framework. Each patient represents 
a complex of social and legal-psychiatric issues. 
To illustrate: 

(1) A patient is referred for examination 
because of attempted suicide (legally, a mis- 
demeanor). Does he have the right to take his 
life? Is society justified in restraining him, espe- 
cially if he is chronically mentally disturbed and 
dangerous? What are the advisable limits of risk- 
taking decisions by the clinic in releasing persons 
who might be dangerous to themselves and others? 

(2) Achronic alcoholic has been arrested many 
times on a disorderly conduct charge. Should he 
be held responsible and punished as an offender 
or treated on a medical-psychological basis? A 
similar question could be raised about the drug 
addict who steals to support his habit. 

(3) Each year we examine about 500 men 
arrested for minor sex charges such as voyeurism, 
exhibitionism, and homosexuality. Most of these 
men are not socially dangerous or even signifi- 
cantly deviant in their total behavioral picture. 
What are the relevant areas of professional 
counsel to the judge in these cases? 

(4) Some delinquents develop antisocial be- 
havior under the influence of a delinquent sub- 
culture. Should they be penalized for conforming 
to a group whose norms conflict with conventional 
middle class values? 

These examples could be multiplied: the white- 
collar criminal unduly influenced by the material 
values of an affluent society; the store looter who 
may, himself, be victimized by economic depriva- 
tion and race discrimination; the demonstrator 
protesting because of differing ethical or political 
views. 


The Individual Is the Center of Focus 


Critical as these social issues are, the clinic’s 
attention centers on the offender and not on the 
limitations of the legal code or the social milieu. 
The clinic examiners must avoid personal value 
judgments, attitudes of blame or moral censure, 
and feelings of either distaste or identification 
with certain kinds of offenders. This proscription 
holds equally for other court and correctional 
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workers. No one, whether he be psychiatrist, psy- 

chologist, judge, or probation officer, can evaluate 
an offender apart from considerations of the social 
background and cultural or peer group norms. 

It is equally important for the professional, 
indoctrinated in a deterministic view of behavior, 
to accept pragmatically the assumptions of free 
will, guilt, and punishment which underly crimi- 
nal court procedure. What is required is objective, 
impartial, realistic judgments about offenders. 

Historically, the courts have always been 
criticized as slow to change in response to social 
needs. The fact is, however, that the law does 
change, and the courts have moved impressively 
toward an increasingly broader framework. The 
juvenile court, for example, is oriented toward a 
social ideal, and in theory takes the place of the 
parent in assuming responsibility for delinquents. 
Other courts have also developed along quasi- 
legal lines which reach considerably beyond the 
traditional role of determining guilt and punish- 
ment. Within the Cook County Circuit Court sys- 
tem we have a number of such socially oriented 
branches: the boys’ courts, women’s court, and 
courts of domestic relations. In addition, special- 
ized services are now provided by the Public 
Defender’s Office and the Divorce Court Con- 
ciliation Service. These courts and services em- 
phasize overall social needs rather than legal 
processes per se. Similarly, we are rapidly 
developing social, psychological, and medical 
models rather than punitive models for dealing 
with persons arrested for alcoholism, narcotics 
addiction, and sex offenses. 


A Clinic Team in Human Maladjustment 


Mental health professionals together with other 
social scientists play an important part in chang- 
ing the attitudes and practices of the courts and 
the community. Some of these new directions are 
suggested in the recommendations of the report of 
the President’s Commission on Crime (1967) : the 
early diversion by the courts of appropriate cases 
toward noncriminal treatment; the development 
of civil detoxification units and aftercare pro- 
grams for alcoholics; and expanded use of civil 
commitments for drug addicts. These are a few 
of the current and impending changes in legal 
procedures in response to social needs. 

Bertram Brown of the National Institute of 
Mental Health forecasts an even greater burst of 
public demand in the 1970’s for programs con- 
cerned with the antisocial disorders. 
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We are approaching an earlier prediction of 
Bernard Glueck that the future court of criminal 
law will become, in some respects, like a clinic in 
human maladjustment. The clinic team of the 
future would then function as an integral part of 
a broad sociolegal program providing for: (1) 
psychodynamic studies of all serious offenders; 
(2) treatment procedures coordinated with com- 
munity mental health facilities; and (3) research 
into the individual and social factors producing 
deviant behavior. 

The point of view taken here on the role of the 
court psychiatric clinic in relation to the total 
social problem area is outlined below. Using a 
somewhat arbitrary division of social, legal, and 
legal-psychiatric issues, the suggested involve- 
ment of the various agencies at each of these 
three levels is indicated: 


I. SOCIAL LEVEL 


PRIMARILY SOCIAL ISSUES PRIMARY INVOLVEMENT 


Poverty 

Racial discrimination 
Antisocial behavior 
Alcoholism 

Drug addiction 

Special urban problems 


Social agencies 
Educational agencies 
Governmental agencies 
Medical agencies 
Church agencies 


II. LEGAL LEVEL 


PRIMARILY LEGAL ISSUES PRIMARY INVOLVEMENT 


Issues relating to arrest 
and custody 
Determination of guilt or 


Courts and law 
agencies 
The legal profession 


innocence Police and correctional 
Issues relating to agencies 

punishment Probation and parole 
Changing laws and court agencies 

processes 


Issues relating to release, 
probation, parole 

Civil rights issues 

Issues relating to civil 
disobedience, dissent, 
protest 


III. LEGAL-PSYCHIATRIC LEVEL 


PRIMARILY LEGAL-PSYCHI- 


PRIMARY INVOLVEMENT 
ATRIC ISSUES 


Mental status and criminal 
responsibility 

Diagnosis and treatment 
of offenders 

Treatment of the mentally 
ill and mentally retarded 

Civil rights of the mentally 
ill and mentally retarded 

Legal versus medical 
treatment of narcotics 
cases and alcoholics 

Research and prevention 


Court psychiatric 
clinics 

The mental health 
professions 

Private and state 
mental hospitals 

Community mental 
health agencies 


As the outline suggests, the court clinic’s im- 
mediate responsibility is determined by the real- 
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istic limits of effective action in the legal-psy- 
chiatric area. However, these differentiations 
between social, legal, and psychiatric issues are 
administrative rather than fundamental. The 
three areas are closely interrelated and inter- 
active; human problems are not so readily 
subdivided. Viewed in perspective, the courts 
reflect a process of constant change toward meet- 


ing the challenge of justice in a free society. 
Court clinic professionals may well develop new 
roles, applying their special knowledge and skills 
toward social change planning in the area of 
antisocial behavior. The psychiatric clinic worker 
has a constant goal of enlarging his sphere of 
relevant responsibility and contributing to change 
with all his professional dedication. 


Recent Changes in Psychiatric Diagnoses 
in the Correctional Field 


By EARL PARSONS, M.D. 
Chief, Psychiatric Service, Federal Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, Florida 


ROSE may still be a rose, but a psychopath is 
A« longer a sociopath. He is, instead, an 

“antisocial personality,” but only under cer- 
tain conditions! 

Many of us who took years to learn to think of 
and use the word sociopath in place of psychopath 
without too much awkwardness, must now make 
many more adjustments in our thinking and use 
of diagnostic terms. 

In the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders, Second Edition 1968, published 
by the American Psychiatric Association (herein- 
after referred to as DSM-II), there have been 
many changes in diagnostic categories and, more 
important, changes and clarifications of criteria 
for use of the various diagnoses. Familiar diag- 
noses have been dropped or modified, and new 
ones have been added. The changes are intended 
to reflect a reintegration of psychiatry into the 
field of medicine. They also are supposed to be 
generally agreed upon by well informed psychia- 
trists today. It is noted in the Manual that there 
were areas of disagreement; this may be an un- 
derstatement of considerable magnitude! 

This review of recent changes in psychiatric 
diagnoses will not be a comprehensive report. It 
will be restricted to those changes most commonly 
used by nonpsychiatric personnel who use, or re- 
view reports which use, psychiatric labels—par- 
ticularly personnel in the correctional fields, men- 


Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, or Federal Bureau of 
Prisons is intended or should be inferred. 


tal health centers, and physicians other than psy- 
chiatrists.* 

Since the 1940’s there has been a marked de- 
cline in emphasis on diagnosis for people with 
psychiatric disorders. For those who remember 
spending endless staff meeting hours (actually!) 
in the hairsplitting tedium of establishing sub- 
sub-sub categories of various conditions, this de- 
cline has been most welcome. However, it may be 
that the de-emphasis has been self-defeating be- 
cause interdisciplinary communications have suf- 
fered significantly. Certainly communications be- 
tween psychiatrists in the United States and the 
rest of the world have been seriously hampered. 
And no comment is needed on the complaints of 
nonpsychiatric physicians regarding esoteric psy- 
chiatric jargon. The welfare of the patient de- 
pends on the members of the treatment team, of 
whatever discipline, being able to communicate 
with each other. The term “schizophrenia” should 
have the same meaning to a social worker as it 
has to a family physician or a clinical psycholo- 
gist. 

Unfortunately, many professionals—psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and psychiatrists as well— 
are guilty of inept use of psychiatric terms. Cor- 
rect use of such terms is not merely a matter of 
pedantic purism, but one of grave concern to the 
person who may be mislabeled. And it adversely 
reflects on the stature of the professional who is 
guilty of careless or ignorant use of psychiatric 
labels. To diagnose a person as being paranoid 
simply because he is highly suspicious is inexcus- 
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able even in the neophyte. The patient may have 
experiential or logical grounds for suspiciousness. 
A reader of such a diagnosis years later may have 
no inkling of the misuse of the term, nor of how 
inexperienced the user may have been. 

The changes in DSM-II may represent a step 
forward toward better communications with phy- 
sicians in general and between psychiatrists at an 
international level. However, they are backward 
steps, in my opinion, from a dynamic therapy- 
oriented classification. Be that as it may, the no- 
menclature has been changed and, like it or not, 
the purpose of this review is to facilitate the 
adoption of the changes. 

While there are changes in DSM-II which may 
be considered a retreat from psychodynamic for- 
mulations, there are adequate provisions for plac- 
ing nonpsychotic and nonneurotic conditions un- 
der the group of Behavior Disorders of Childhood 
or Adolescence and the Conditions Without Psy- 
chiatric Disorders. These should be carefully re- 
viewed for, if appropriately used, these diagnoses 
may offset some of the objectionable changes in 
DSM-II. 


Mental Retardation 


Mental Retardation refers to subnormal general 


intellectual functioning which originates during 
the developmental period and is associated with 
impairment of either learning or social adjust- 
ment or maturation, or both. It is recognized that 
IQ should not be the only criterion used in making 
a diagnosis of mental retardation or in evaluating 
its severity. Classifications are: Borderline, IQ 
68-83; Mild, IQ 52-67; Moderate, IQ 36-51; Se- 
vere, IQ 20-35; Profound, IQ under 20; and Un- 
specified (patients whose intellectual functioning 
has not been, or cannot be, evaluated precisely but 
which is recognized as clearly subnormal). The 
old favorite “dull normal” has been omitted! 

Clinical subcategories are added to the above, 
according to the cause if known. It is of interest 
that at least two subcategories are without 
evidence of cerebral pathology: Mental Retarda- 
tion following Major Psychiatric Disorder, and 
Mental Retardation with Psychosocial (Environ- 
mental) Deprivation. 

The latter is certain to raise some eyebrows! It 
is “for the many cases of mental retardation with 
no clinical or historical evidence of organic disease 
or pathology but for which there is some history 
of psychosocial deprivation.” 


In this paper all quotes are from the Diagnostic 


and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, Sec- 
ond Edition 1968, Also, some of the subtypes and 
qualifying phrases are capitalized for emphasis. 

Those accustomed to designating a patient sim- 
ply as mentally defective may be surprised to 
learn that in DSM-II there are well over 50 sub- 
categories of mental retardation, many of them 
separated as to etiology. Again, a reminder that 


imprecise diagnoses may unfavorably categorize 
the clinician. 


Schizophrenia 


Schizophrenia now means old time schizophre- 
nia—a disturbance of thought, mood, and be- 
havior, and means that the patient is psychotic, 
with one exception noted later. And psychotic 
means “sufficiently impaired to interfere grossly 
with the capacity to meet the ordinary demands 
of life.” In other words, to be considered psy- 
chotic, one must obviously be unable to meet the 
ordinary demands of life. Strictly used, this 
would, and should, significantly restrict the use of 
the diagnosis of Schizophrenia, regardless what 
responses may have been noted on any psycho- 
logical tests, or how strong a clinical examiner’s 
intuitive feeling may have been. 

For the person diagnosed as being Schizo- 
phrenic, the label now will carry an even more 
damning stigma, for life perhaps, than that of the 
old label Schizophrenic Reaction. If for no other 
reason, one should use the terms very carefully. 

A review of the stated criteria for diagnosing 
Schizophrenia might be in order. Schizophrenia is 
characterized by disorders of: (1) Thinking— 
“concept formation alterations, misinterpretations 
of reality sometimes resulting in delusions and 
hallucinations”; (2) Mood—‘‘ambivalent, con- 
stricted, inappropriate—loss of empathy”; and 
(3) Behavior—“withdrawn, regressive, bizarre.” 

There must be, or have been, disturbances in 
the above areas (not just one) of such a degree 
as to justify declaring a person to be psychotic. 
That he is, or has been, unable to meet the ordi- 
nary demands of his life because of disturbances 
in his thinking, moods, and behavior. 

The label Schizophrenia means psychotic, pre- 
sently or previously, except the latent type Schizo- 
phrenia. This category is for those patients “hav- 
ing clear symptoms of Schizophrenia, but no his- 
tory of a psychotic schizophrenic episode.” This 
indicates that the user of this diagnosis feels he 
can predict the future. It is noted in DSM-II that 
“disorders sometimes designated as incipient, pre- 
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psychotic, pseudoneurotic, pseudopsychopathic, or 
borderline schizophrenic are categorized here.” 

Schizophrenic Reaction, Chronic Undifferen- 
tiated Type, has been divided in DSM-II among 
Acute Schizophrenic Episode, Schizophrenia la- 
tent type, and Schizophrenia other types; and 
some are classified as Schizophrenia, chronic un- 
differentiated type. Reference is made to DSM-II 
for the precise differential criteria. 


Paranoid States 


Paranoid States differ from Schizophrenia as 
follows: Paranoid States “are distinguished by 
the narrowness of their distortions and by the 
absence of other psychotic symptoms” (behavior 
and mood). These are “psychotic disorders in 
which a delusion is the essential abnormality.” 
And be reminded that the delusion must interfere 
grossly with the capacity to meet the ordinary de- 
mands of life, to justify a diagnosis of a Paranoid 
State. 

The Paranoid States are further distinguished 
from Paranoid Personality, which is neither psy- 
chotic nor neurotic, but is a deeply ingrained 
maladaptive pattern of behavior in which de- 
lusions are not necessary. In order to qualify as a 
Paranoid Personality, there should be “hypersen- 
sitivity, rigidity, unwarranted suspicion” (note 
carefully “unwarranted’’), also ‘‘jealousy, envy, 
excessive self-importance, and a tendency to 
blame others and ascribe evil motives to them.” 


Neuroses 


The names of all the psychoneuroses have also 
been changed; they are now, once again, termed 
Neuroses. They are distinguished from the psy- 
choses by partial insight to the extent that pa- 
tients are aware that their mental functioning is 
disturbed. The chief characteristic of neuroses is 
anxiety, felt or expressed directly, or indirectly by 
various mechanisms—displacement, conversion, 
etc., but without gross distortion or misinterpre- 
tation of reality or gross personality disorganiza- 
tion. 

Following are commonly used diagnoses, listed 
just for interest, with the corresponding obsolete 
terminology shown parenthetically: Neuroses 
(Psychoneurotic Reactions): Anxiety Neurosis 
(Anxiety Reaction), Phobic Neurosis (Phobic Re- 
action), Obsessive-Compulsive Neurosis (Obses- 
sive-Compulsive Reaction), Depressive Neurosis 
(Depressive Reaction). There are no major 
changes in criteria for any of these diagnoses. 


In the neuroses, there has been one major re- 
vamping by the inclusion of many conditions un- 
der a “new” diagnostic category, Hysterical 
Neurosis. As an exception, in this neurosis anxiety 
and partial insight are not essential. This neurosis 
is described as “characterized by an involuntary 
psychogenic loss or disorder of function,” associ- 
ated with “emotionally charged situations... 
symbolic of underlying conflicts.” 

Included as types of Hysterical Neurosis are 
Conversion Type (Conversion Reaction) and Dis- 
sociative Type (Dissociative Reaction). The Con- 
version Type applies “where special senses or 
voluntary nervous system are affected”—blind- 
ness, paralysis, etc. The Dissociative Type is used 
where the state of consciousness or identity is al- 
tered to produce amnesia, somnambulism, fugue, 
or multiple personality. 

The flippant use of the words “hysteria” and 
“hysterical” is most inappropriate in the light of 
the seriousness of the symptoms outlined. 

Patients formerly diagnosed as Dissociative Re- 
action can now be placed under Hysterical Neu- 
rosis, Dissociative Type, or Transient Situational 
Disturbance, according to the severity and dura- 
tion of their symptoms. 

Revived is another oldie—neurasthenia as 
Neurasthenic Neurosis. In the first edition of 
DSM this condition was listed under Psychophy- 
siologic Nervous System Reaction. Neurasthenic 
Neurosis is characterized by “complaints of chro- 
nic weakness, easy fatigability, and sometimes ex- 
haustion.” This condition differs from Hysterical 
Neurosis in that the patient’s complaints “are gen- 
uinely distressing to him and there is no evidence 
of secondary gain.” 


Personality Disorders 


Personality Disorders “are characterized by 
deeply ingrained maladaptive patterns of behav- 
ior that are perceptively different in quality from 
psychotic and neurotic symptoms.” Below are 
some of the old terms listed, parenthetically, ad- 
jacent to the newer ones if they have been 
changed, and some new ones not listed as separate 
diagnoses previously. 

Personality Disorders (formerly Personality 
Pattern Disturbances): Inadequate Personality 
(no change), Schizoid Personality (no change), 
Cyclothymic Personality (changed by the addition 
of Affective Personality to the description), Ob- 
sessive-Compulsive Personality (adds Anankastic 
Personality to the description), Explosive Per- 
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sonality (new), Asthenic Personality (new). 
DSM-II should be consulted for descriptions of 
these new categories. 

Passive Aggressive is a popular label in some 
mental health centers. Sometimes it seems that 
everyone seen in a mental health center deserves 
or must have a diagnosis. Passive Aggressives 
were formerly considered as Personality Trait 
Disturbances, but in DSM-II they are grouped 
under the Personality Disorders. As a second 
thought after DSM-II was published, it was rec- 
ommended that the Passive Dependent Types of 
Passive Aggressives be relegated to “other spec- 
ified types” of Personality Disorders. This be- 
cause the dependency of the dependent group is 
inconsistent with the characteristics of Passive 
Aggressive Personalities (who use nondependent 
methods of expressing hostility, such as “obstruc- 
tionism, pouting, procrastination, and being in- 
tentionally inefficient or stubborn’’). 

Antisocial Personality (most recently termed 
Sociopathic Personality Disturbance, and before 
that Psychopathic Personality) has been dras- 
tically changed as a category. The former sub- 
categories under Sociopathic Personality, such as 
Antisocial Reaction, Dyssocial Reaction, Sexual 
Deviation, Alcoholism of various types, and Drug 
Addictions, have been eliminated or reclassified 
as separate diagnoses. DSM-II should be con- 
sulted for these changes. 

In the discussion of the characteristics of an 
Antisocial Personality in DSM-II, it is noted 
that “a mere history of repeated legal, or social, 
offenses is not sufficient to justify this diagnosis.” 
This sentence alone would eliminate many of those 
who are frequently referred to as being Psycho- 
paths or Sociopaths. 

The justification for a diagnosis of Antisocial 
Personality is clearly stated in DSM-II. It is a 
term “reserved for individuals who are basically 
unsocialized and whose behavior pattern brings 
them repeatedly into conflict with society.” And 
it is recommended that “Group Delinquent Re- 
action of Childhood (or Adolescence) and Social 
Maladjustments Without Manifest Psychiatric 
Disorder should be ruled out before making this 
diagnosis.” 

An individual loyal to his own social group and 
its values, however repugnant to WASPs or other 
established groups, may not qualify for a desig- 
nation of Antisocial Personality. 

Another category is perhaps worthy of special 
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note because it is descriptive of so many that are 
frequently misplaced in other groups. This is Hys- 
terical Personality, parenthetically referred to in 
DSM-II as Histrionic Personality Disorder, and is 
described as “being characterized by excitability, 
emotional instability, over-reactivity and self- 
dramatization.” Also, “attention seeking, seduc- 
tiveness, immature, self-centered, vain and de- 
pendent” are included as descriptive terms, along 
with the advice that the disorder must be differ- 
entiated from Hysterical Neurosis. 

Everyone who works with servicemen, prison- 
ers, or others, such as students, who are sexually 
segregated, should carefully note that a diagnosis 
of Sexual Deviation “is not appropriate for indi- 
viduals who perform deviant sexual acts because 
normal sexual objects are not available to them.” 

Personality Disorders carry such serious legal 
implications and gloomy therapeutic prospects 
that one should use them only when their use can 
be defended under the most critical professional 
scrutiny, including cross-examination on the wit- 
ness stand. 

Because they are not damning legally and less 
gloomy prognostically, the next three major cat- 
egories should be most thoroughly understood and 
considered for use, particularly in the absence of 
clear-cut criteria for use of the preceding diag- 
noses. 

They are Transient Situational Disturbances, 
Behavior Disorders of Childhood and Adolescence, 
and Conditions Without Manifest Psychiatric Dis- 
orders. Under these categories are diagnoses 
which will adequately cover a great many con- 
ditions met by family physicians, mental health 
personnel, and workers in the correctional fields. 


Transient Situational Disturbances 


Under the Transient Situational Disturbances, 
the following diagnoses are available: Adjust- 
ment Reactions of Infancy, Childhood, Adoles- 
cence, Adult Life, and for Later Life. These are 
“reserved for more or less transient disorders of 
any severity (including those of psychotic pro- 
portions) that occur in individuals without any 
apparent underlying mental disorders and that 
represent an acute reaction to overwhelming en- 
vironmental stress.” Many patients erroneously 
designated as Schizophrenic could be placed in 
this category, at least until it could be accurately 
determined whether the reaction is chronic or 
transient. 
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Behavior Disorders 


Under Behavior Disorders of Childhood and 
Adolescence can be grouped hyperkinetic children 
and adolescents, children and adolescents who are 
withdrawn socially, overanxious, who run away 
from threatening situations, and many of those 
who are hostile, disobedient, physically aggres- 
sive, who lie, cheat, and steal. In addition, there 
are reactions of group delinquencies of childhood 
or adolescence in which those who adopt delin- 
quent peer group values and activities—including 
truancy, staying out late, sexual delinquency, and 
shoplifting—may be classified. Under Behavior 
Disorders are placed those whose behaviors are 
“more stable, internalized, and resistant to treat- 
ment than Transient Situational Disturbances but 
less so than Psychoses, Neuroses, and Personality 
Disorders.” 

Those persons who are “psychiatrically normal, 
but who have problems sufficiently severe for a 
psychiatric or mental health clinic referral,” can 
be listed under Marital, Social, or Occupational 
Maladjustments. 


Conditions Without Manifest 
Psychiatric Disorder 


“Racketeers, dishonest gamblers, prostitutes 
and dope peddlers,” classified as Sociopathic Per- 
sonality Disorder, Dyssocial Type, in the first 
edition of DSM, in the absence of other diagnostic 
criteria, are now to be designated as “Dyssocial 


Behavior Under Conditions Without Manifest 
Psychiatric Disorder.” ‘These conditions may 
either become or precipitate a diagnosable mental 
disorder.” 

Like Behavior Disorders of Childhood and Ado- 
lescence, the category of Conditions Without 
Manifest Psychiatric Disorder could include 
many of the persons presently misdiagnosed as 
schizophrenics, sociopaths, sexual deviants, and 
many loosely referred to as paranoid, and psy- 
chopathic. 

All students of human behavior should be 
thoroughly familiar with these categories, par- 
ticularly those who are called upon to make, or ex- 
plain, diagnoses of human behavior. 


Summary 
One should be termed psychotic only if his men- 


tal functioning is so impaired as to grossly inter- 
fere with his capacity to meet the ordinary de- 
mands of life. 

The diagnosis of sexwal deviancy is not justified 
for persons who perform deviant sexual acts only 
when normal sexual objects are not available to 
them. 

A patient should be diagnosed as neurotic only 
if there is sufficient anxiety to cause subjective 
stress from which he desires relief, except in the 
case of Hysterical Neurosis (in which case there 
must be objective evidence of psychogenic loss or 
disorder of function). 

None of the various paranoid designations 
should be applied unless a delusional idea is pres- 
ent. Being merely suspicious, and just being a 
loner or eccentric, does not justify the use of the 
term. 

Because the diagnoses Schizophrenia and Anti- 
social Personality (sociopath, psychopath) and 
descriptions as being paranoid carry very serious 
legal, social, and gloomy therapeutic implications, 
they should never be applied if more benign diag- 
noses will suffice. 

The diagnosis of mentally defective is quite ob- 
solete now, and personnel concerned with men- 
tally retarded people should carefully review the 
many changes in Mental Retardation categories 
in DSM-II. 

Schizophrenia should, with the exception of the 
latent type, be used only when there is, or has 
been, a disturbance of mood, behavior, and 
thought of psychotic proportions. And the latent 
type should be used only if one feels he is able to 
predict human behavior. The diagnosis of Tran- 
sient Situational Disturbances should always be 
considered prior to Schizophrenia when schizo- 
phrenic-like symptoms are a recent development. 

A person should be designated as an antisocial 
personality (sociopath or psychopath) only if he 
is grossly selfish, calloused, irresponsible, impul- 
sive, and unable to feel guilt or learn from ex- 
perience, A history of repeated legal or social 
offenses alone is not sufficient to justify this 
diagnosis. To justify the label he should also be 
incapable of significant loyalty to individuals, 
groups or social values. Certainly the diagnos- 
tician’s own value judgments should not deter- 
mine which individuals, groups, or social values 
are worthy of loyalty. 


Plastic Surgery in Corrections 


By RICHARD KURTZBERG, HOWARD SAFAR, AND WALLACE MANDELL* 
Wakoff Research Center, Staten Island Mental Health Society, Staten Island, N. Y. 


NUMBER of studies in recent years have 
A insieste that a plastic surgery program 

can be an effective aid in the rehabilitation 
of disfigured offenders. Particularly effective with 
disfigurements of the face, plastic surgery has 
been related to reductions in rate of return to 
prison and improved psychosocial adjustment. 
Lewison,! Pick,? Velasco, et al.,3 and the most 
recent of these studies, a 3-year experimental 
investigation conducted by Mandell, Lewin, 
Kurtzberg, and Safar,* indicate that disfigured 
offenders who received plastic surgery returned to 
prison at a significantly lower rate than those who 
did not receive surgery. This latter study also con- 
firmed the results of almost all of the earlier 
clinical research studies. 

Plastic surgeons may be able to correct both 
functional deformities and cosmetic or socially 
handicapping disfigurements. 

Functional deformities are those which impair 
physical functioning of an individual. Common ex- 
amples are damaged nerves which result in loss 
of the use of all or part of a hand and burn scar 
contractures which impair the use of hands or 
arms. 

Cosmetic disfigurements are those which do not 
necessarily impair the physical functioning of an 
individual but may handicap him in social or 
vocational adjustment. These disfigurements in- 
clude scars, large nose, protruding ears, the 
needle marks of former narcotics addicts, and 
may even include certain visible tattoos. Some of 
these cosmetic disfigurements, such as facial scars 
or tattoos, are viewed by employers and the com- 
munity as indicators of a criminal life and may 
result in reduced opportunity for employment. 


Initiating the Program 


By their very nature, correctional plastic 
surgery programs are multidisciplinary and re- 
quire close cooperation between several disciplines 


* At the time this article was written the authors were 
members of the research staff of the Louis M. Wakoff Re- 
search Center. This project, “Surgical and Social Rehabili- 
tation of Adult Offenders (RD-1568M),” was supported in 
part by a grant from the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C 


if they are to be maximally successful. Correc- 
tional and rehabilitation workers, plastic surgeons 
and behavioral scientists all can contribute to the 
program. Plastic surgery should be performed as 
part of a total correctional rehabilitation program 
planned by correctional and rehabilitation work- 
ers. Aside from the surgery, careful psycho- 
logical screening is needed. 

Correctional and rehabilitation officials inter- 
ested in initiating plastic surgical programs 
should contact plastic surgeons in their geographi- 
cal area. One way of doing this would be to 
determine whether there is a medical center with 
a plastic surgery teaching facility within a 
reasonable travelling distance. Most large hospi- 
tals also have a plastic surgeon on their staff or 
have access to one. Plastic surgeons are usually 
interested in cooperating with such programs. 

Once an interdisciplinary team has_ been 
formed, the next step is to select a site for the 
program and arrange for its financial support. 

The most obvious place to conduct a correctional 
plastic surgery program is within the correctional 
facility itself. Such programs require fully equip- 
ped operating facilities and provisions for ade- 
quate medical and surgical followup. Programs 
conducted in long-term institutions are likely to 
result in greater control of patients and fewer 
hospital management problems. These programs 
are less expensive than programs conducted in 
civilian hospitals. In addition, some help is often 
available within the institution for providing 
nursing care and psychological support necessary 
during the surgery period. Such personnel, when 
properly trained and briefed, can greatly expedite 
the program. 

The advantages of conducting a program out 
of prison (after release) are better medical care 

1 Edward Lewison, “An Experiment in Facial Reconstructive 


Surgery in a Prison Population,” Journal of the Canadian Medical 
Association, 1965, 92, 251. 

2 James F. Pick, ‘“‘Change the Face of the Criminal and You Can 
Change His Behavior,””’ Commentary, November 1961, 55. 

3 Jose Garcia Velasco, Robert M. Woolf, and T. Ray Broadbent, 
“Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery in a State Prison,’”’ Rocky 
Mountain Medical Journal, January 1967, 40-43. 

* Wallace Mandell, Michael L. Lewin, Richard L. Kurtzberg, and 
Howard Safar, Surgical and Social Rehabilitation of Adult Offenders: 
I, The Project: A 38-Year Experimental Investigation; II, Proceedings 
of the Montefiore Conference on Correctional Plastic Surgery. Report 
of investigation supported in part by Research Grant RD 1568 M from 
the Social Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 20201. 
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following surgery and a greater assurance that 
the surgical candidates are highly motivated. Out- 
of-prison programs can also offer plastic surgery 
services to probationers and parolees. 

The disadvantages of out-of-prison programs 
include the fact that motivation to volunteer for 
surgery diminishes after release. The program 
has less control of the candidate, and there is a 
greater possibility of patient management prob- 
lems. These problems can be resolved, but a larger 
ancillary social service staff is necessary for out- 
of-prison programs compared with those con- 
ducted within an institution. 

While private plastic surgery services often are 
expensive, the cost to correctional programs can 
be moderate by utilizing approved residency 
training programs. Many teaching hospitals have 
plastic surgery residency training programs. The 
residents in these programs are trained surgeons 
who are developing a speciality and are super- 
vised by established attending surgeons. As a 
result, the quality of plastic surgical procedures 
performed in these training programs is excellent. 
The costs of plastic surgery programs in correc- 
tions can be subsidized by residency training 
funds, by state divisions of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and small additional medical funds added to 
correctional budgets. 

Programs conducted with probationers, pa- 
rolees, predelinquents, or delinquent youths out- 
side corrections have utilized existing clinic 
facilities or private surgeons. Funds have been 
secured through referrals to the state division of 
vocational rehabilitation, state medicaid payments 
where applicable, and state education and welfare 
budgets. At least one program has been financed 
by Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. Many cases are also being handled by 
private surgeons and voluntary hospitals on a 
no-fee basis. 


Selection of Candidates 


The incidence of disfigurement among offenders 
is surprisingly large. A survey conducted among 
450 consecutive admissions to the New York City 
Department of Correction Reception and Classi- 
fication Center revealed that 47 percent of the 
inmates had at least one moderate disfigurement. 
This figure did not include those with needle 
track marks resulting from injections of heroin. 

Although as many as 40 percent of the inmates 
in a correctional institution might have repar- 
able disfigurements, present experience suggests 
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that less than 10 percent would apply for plastic 
surgery. In some cases it may be desirable to 
obtain a rough estimate of the incidence of dis- 
figurement within a given population to deter- 
mine whether a plastic surgery program is 
necessary. This can be done by training observers 
to recognize significant disfigurements. These 
observers can be present at the medical intake 
examination of a consecutive group of new in- 
mates and can note the incidence and type of 
disfigurement. New inmates can also be asked 
if they have any physical defects which they want 
corrected. A combination of these methods would 
provide both a subjective and relatively objective 
estimate of the extent of disfigurement. 

These same techniques can be utilized for in- 
forming prospective candidates of the availability 
of plastic surgery. The inmate can be observed at 
the medical intake examination and asked about 
disfigurements. If there is a new inmate orienta- 
tion session, this should include a description of 
the surgery program. Posters may also be placed 
in the institution explaining the program. 

Correctional personnel should be briefed as to 
types of disfigurements and the possibilities of 
surgical repair. Orientation sessions for staff can 
be held at which the disfigurements are illustrated 
and procedures are outlined. It is most desirable 
to communicate the goals and requirements of the 
program to staff members on all levels as early 
as possible. 

Those candidates should be selected who are 
most likely to benefit from the surgical treatment 
in both physical and psychosocial adjustment. 
Thus, an offender who is ashamed to meet people 
or go to job interviews because of a cosmetic 
defect would be selected over the tattooed offender 
who has decided that he does not like one of his 
tattoos. The reasons for requesting plastic surgery 
are also a very important consideration in this 
decision. 


Screening of Candidates 

Correctional personnel, parole officers, reha- 
bilitation workers, and others who have been 
alerted to types and degrees of disfigurement can 
initially bring candidates with obvious disfigure- 
ments to the attention of those running the pro- 
gram. 

The examination of candidates by the plastic 
surgeon can be accomplished on a regularly 
scheduled visit to the correctional facility. The 
surgeon can see 20 to 30 candidates in a 1-114- 


the surgeon may record relevant data such as 
name, number, age, race, type of disfigurement, 
etiology, severity of disfigurement, surgical prog- 
nosis, decision as to reparability, and other com- 
ments. 

Candidates whose disfigurements are reparable 
should then undergo psychological screening to 
determine suitability for surgery. This screening 
can take the form of an interview by a committee 
composed of psychologist, rehabilitation worker 
and correctional worker, who decide whether the 
candidate is suitable for the procedure. Present 
experience indicates that less than 5 percent of 
those requesting plastic surgical procedures are 
psychologically unfit to undergo them. 

Psychological tests such as the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), Draw- 
A-Person Test, and Sacks Sentence Completion 
Test can also be helpful; but the main source of 
information will come from the interview itself. 
If the psychologist or screening committee has 
some doubts about the emotional suitability of a 
candidate, he should be given an intensive indi- 
vidual test battery and interviewed further. 

Factors which may lead to a judgment of un- 
suitability are severe psychosis, pathological 
overemphasis of the handicapping effects of the 
disfigurement, and the possibility of severe psy- 
chological disruptiveness during hospitalization. 
Thus, the main question as to suitability is: Will 
the procedure result in harm to the candidate or 
to others? If it is likely that the procedure will 
do more damage than good, or if the management 
problem presented by the candidate will be so 
great as to demoralize or endanger the program 
staff, he should not be accepted. More detailed 
discussions of the problems of screening have 
been prepared by MacGregor and Schaffner,® 
Jacobsen, et al.,° and Kurtzberg, et al.? 


Treatment 


When plastic surgery programs are conducted 
inside a prison, accessibility of the candidate to 
the surgery group proves to be no problem. When 
the program is conducted in a civilian hospital, 


5 Frances Cooke MacGregor and Bertram Schaffner, “Screening 
Patients for Nasal Plastic Operations—Some Sociological and Psy- 
chiatric Considerations,’’ Psychosomatic Medicine, 1950, 12, 277-291. 

6 Wayne E. Jacobsen, Milton T. Edgerton, Eugene Meyer, Arthur 
Canter, and Regina Slaughter, ‘Psychiatric Evaluation of Male 
Patients Seeking Cosmetic Surgery.” Presented at the meeting of the 
American Association of Plastic Surgery. Milwaukee, Wis., May 1960. 

7 Richard L. Kurtzberg, Michael L. Lewin, Norman Cavior, and 
Douglas S. Lipton, ‘“‘Psychologic Screening of Inmates Requesting 
Cosmetic Operations: A Preliminary Report,’ Plastic & Reconstructive 
Surgery, 1967, 39, 387-396. 


hour session. A form should be available so that 
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often it has been difficult to locate candidates to 
ensure that they will arrive at the hospital on 
schedule. This can disrupt operating room sched- 
ules and may be avoided by escorting the candi- 
date to the hospital. Left to their own device, 
many candidates, even those strongly motivated, 
somehow often do not wind up in the right place 
at the right time. Successful participation is 
helped when the candidate’s parole or probation 
officer is informed of the candidate’s participation 
in the program. 

The candidate should be informed as to what 
to expect in the hospital as early and as fully as 
possible. He should also be told what will be 
expected of him. This “structuring” of his en- 
vironment is important with all surgical patients 
but is critically important with ex-offenders seek- 
ing plastic surgery. Experience has shown that 
this can markedly reduce hospital management 
problems. 

The purpose of offering plastic surgery to 
offenders is to effect changes in self-concept which 
will ultimately result in less antisocial behavior. 
It is unrealistic to expect the offender to com- 
pletely change his behavior before the operation 
or even immediately after it. On the other hand, 
most offender-candidates present no serious man- 
agement problems whether in civilian or prison 
hospitals. 

Candidates with drug addiction histories pre- 
sent certain special problems to a hospital staff. 
They are often more upset by pain and may 
demand extra medication or narcotics. Great care 
must be taken in the use of narcotics for these 
patients since their tolerance for drugs is ex- 
tremely high, and there is a risk of readdicting 
them. 

The hospital staff must be fully briefed about 
the program. Physicians, nurses, and other hospi- 
tal staff who must deal with the candidate should 
be informed as to the nature and goals of the 
program. This is more likely to ensure their co- 
operation than attempting to keep the offender- 
candidate anonymous. 

The period of surgical treatment is a traumatic 
one for offenders. The candidate often is seen in 
a relatively unstable or stressful state. This often 
is a period when he is more amenable to other 
attempts at rehabilitation. As such, it provides 
a good opportunity to initiate a total rehabilita- 
tion program. Rather than wait for the surgical 
period to end before initiating vocational counsel- 
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ing or other rehabilitative measures, it is im- 
portant to begin such contacts in the hospital. 

In a sense, plastic surgery may be viewed as 
a catalyst which can provide the impetus for 
behavioral change but which must be accompanied 
by other rehabilitative efforts. The criminal of- 
fender is most often a multihandicapped indi- 
vidual, and the removal of one handicap, even a 
major one, may not be enough to change the life 
style of some individuals. 


Postsurgical Followup 


The first phase of followup involves the post- 
operative care of the repaired disfigurement. In 
prison a system of routine visits for aftercare 
should be established at which the surgeon can 
determine the progress of healing. While this 
presents no problems in a large scale program 
where many patients can be examined at a single 
session, in a smaller program it may involve the 
plastic surgeon coming to the prison to see only 
one or two patients. Where possible, these visits 
should be combined with screening visits. If this 
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is not possible, the patient should be brought to 
the surgeon’s office and then returned to prison. 

Programs performed in civilian hospitals re- 
quire the patient to return to the hospital for 
aftercare at specified intervals. The importance 
of this care must be spelled out to the patient, 
who is often reluctant to go back to the hospital 
for aftercare. Liaison should be established with 
supervising authorities and vocational counselors 
who can help him to keep his aftercare appoint- 
ments. 

If the program includes a posttreatment evalua- 
tion of the social and behavioral effects of the 
plastic surgery using return to prison, employ- 
ment, and psychosocial adjustment as criteria it 
may be desirable to offer the individual a fee to 
participate in the followup study. This will 
result in a considerably higher rate of followup 
than is otherwise possible. 

Posttreatment evaluation programs should 
carefully select the variables to be studied and 
should test or interview patients before surgery 
to obtain pretreatment and posttreatment com- 
parisons. 


. . . Modern research has emphasized the fact that there are no perfect 


and no unreformable individuals, but rather only people who can be in- 
fluenced to be better or worse. In bringing about a positive change, the 
atmosphere of therapy, the individual relationship, and attitudes of the 
patient towards society on the one hand and, on the other, his concept of 
what society sees in him all determine his accessibility to change. Correc- 
tive surgery as practiced by Dr. Edward Lewison over the past 10 years has 
unquestionably been interpreted by most of his prisoner patients as a 
completely disinterested social act by a representative of society and as 
a result has allowed a relationship, a measure of communication and 
understanding, and an individual and group improvement which had 
previously not been possible. The usefulness to the correctional setting 
of reconstructive surgery in allowing a very useful medium for the com- 
mencement or assistance of therapy is unquestionable—Comments by 
H. G. Christie, a foremost proponent of prison reform in Canada, on 


reconstructive surgery performed by Dr. Lewison at the Oakalla Prison 
Farm in British Columbia, 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN, Legal Counsel, and CLAIR A. CRIPE, Attorney* 


SUPREME CouRT RULES THAT FEDERAL INMATES WITH 
STATE DETAINERS LODGED AGAINST THEM 
ARE ENTITLED TO A SPEEDY TRIAL 


A recent case before the Supreme Court involved an 
inmate at the Leavenworth penitentiary who had a long 
pending detainer lodged against him by Harris County, 
Texas, authorities, charging him with theft. The inmate 
wrote to Texas, asking for a speedy trial, but the Texas 
courts ruled that he was not under Texas jurisdiction 
and was thus not entitled to the Sixth Amendment 
guarantee of a speedy trial. The Supreme Court rejected 
the position, long relied on by a large number of states, 
that the state was thus absolved from the duty of 
bringing a man to trial while he was in federal custody. 
Smith v. Hooey, 393 U.S. 374 (1969). 

The Court noted the willingness of the Bureau of 
Prisons to make a federal inmate available on a writ of 
habeas corpus ad prosequendum issuing out of the state 
court, and also pointed to the disadvantages to the inmate 
resulting from the long delay of the trial and long out- 
standing detainer. Upon a demand by the inmate, the 
Supreme Court held that the state authorities must make 
a diligent, good-faith effort to bring him to trial. Absent 
this, the charges would have to be dismissed for failure 
to grant a speedy trial. 

There are a number of practical difficulties in complying 
with this ruling. A federal inmate brought to state trial 
on a writ of habeas corpus ad prosequendum must remain 
in the U.S. marshal’s custody and the expenses of the 
production involving travel from the federal institution to 
the local court must be paid by the state. Funds for this 
purpose had not been planned nor appropriated by many 
state and local jurisdictions. Further, there is no funding 
which would allow the Federal Government to underwrite 
the costs involved. In some cases, the cost to the demand- 
ing jurisdiction can be mitigated by a transfer of the 
inmate, at the state’s request, to an institution which is 
closer to the site of the trial and is still appropriate for 
holding the inmate on the federal sentence. There have 
been attempts by some states to invoke the provisions of 
18 U.S.C. 4085 which provide that the Federal Govern- 
ment in its discretion may transfer an inmate to a state 
to face pending charges upon the Governor’s request, 
prior to the release date of the federal term. It is the 
Department of Justice position, based upon the language 
and legislative background of that section, that such a 
transfer is contemplated only in those cases in which 
release from federal custody is imminent. Therefore, where 
federal inmates are still facing an appreciable period of 
unserved federal time, the financial burden must be 
shouldered by the state and local authorities with out- 
standing warrants. 


RULES PROHIBITING ACTIVITIES OF J AIL-HOUSE LAWYERS 
ARE INVALID UNLESS A REASONABLE ALTERNATIVE 
METHOD OF LEGAL ASSISTANCE IS AVAILABLE 


On February 24, 1969, in Johnson v. Avery, 393 U.S. 
483 (1969), the Supreme Court considered a case which 
arose from the Tennessee state penitentiary, in which 
Willie Joe Johnson had been punished for engaging in 
legal activities on behalf of other inmates. The regulation 


*Starting with this issue, Mr. Cripe will serve as co- 
editor of “Looking at the Law.” A graduate of Oberlin 
College, he received his LL.B. degree from Harvard Law 
School. He has been an attorney with the Bureau of 
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at the penitentiary prohibiting such activity is common 
to most institutions. 

The issue becomes one of constitutional importance 
because of the necessity of protecting the right of all those 
in custody to contest that custody by means of a writ of 
habeas corpus. It is not even debatable that all inmates 
must have the right to present to the courts their claims 
concerning the illegality of their custody. 

The Court notes that availability of the writ must 
apply equally to illiterate or poorly educated inmates, and 
that prisons have many inmates in this category. For 
these reasons, if the state provides no other means of 
assisting in the preparation of the writs, assistance 
provided by inmates is the only way of getting their 
complaints heard in the courts. The Court thus held that, 
unless a reasonable alternative for legal assistance is pro- 
vided, a regulation may not be enforced which prevents 
inmates from furnishing legal assistance to other inmates. 

It is noted by the Court in passing that legal assistance 
to inmates for preparation of writs may be provided by 
local bar associations or law school assistance programs. 

The Bureau of Prisons has attempted to establish such 
assistance wherever possible, through programs established 
under the guidance of law schools. At present there are 
six such assistance programs with three more expected to 
begin within the next several months. It is hoped that 
eventually all institutions will have similar programs. 
The experience with the programs thus far has been 
most encouraging from all aspects. Prison morale has been 
helped, the number of frivolous writs has been reduced, 
and the law students have been exposed to both interesting 
and worthwhile clinical experiences. 


THE SUPREME CourT REFUSES To REVIEW A CASE RAISING 
THE QUESTION OF PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS DUE A 
STATE PAROLEE AT A REVOCATION HEARING 


On May 19, 1969, the Supreme Court turned down a 
petition that a writ of certiorari be granted to review a 
decision in the lower courts concerning a parole revoca- 
tion case in Florida. 

Willie Powell was convicted of rape in 1949, and 
received a life sentence. He was paroled April 19, 1966, 
and worked at the Southeast Tuberculosis Hospital. In 
February 1967, he was arrested and charged with the 
rape of a woman who was visiting in the dormitory room 
of another male employee. Powell was also accused of 
assaulting this employee. A warrant for retaking Powell 
as a parole violator was issued by the Florida Probation 
and Parole Commission. 

Powell was indicted and prosecuted solely on the rape 
charge. At the jury trial, he was acquitted. He was 
taken into custody on the parole violation charges, which 
centered on the assault of the male companion of the 
alleged rape victim. A revocation hearing was held at the 
Florida State Prison, and parole was revoked, returning 
Powell to serve the original life sentence. 

The revocation procedure was attacked by Powell’s 
counsel through habeas corpus petition in U.S. District 
Court. Both courts denied habeas corpus, without written 
opinion. The Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
noted the constitutional attacks being made by Powell’s 
attorneys, but found no basis for reversal. 

Counsel vigorously pursued those attacks to the 
Supreme Court, arguing that Powell had been denied due 
process in the procedures followed at the revocation hear- 
ing: the Parole Commission’s refusal to permit question- 
ing of the female complainant as to her character, 
credibility, and bias; the consideration of an affidavit from 
a witness against Powell, with no right to cross-examine; 
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and the refusal of the Commission, because of claimed 
lack of authority, to compel the attendance of Powell’s 
principal corroborative witness by subpoena, when the 
complaining witness was brought in by subpoena obtained 
by the prosecuting attorney (not the Commission). It 
was claimed that these procedures deprived Powell of a 
fair hearing on the factual dispute as to whether he had 
committed the assault which was the basis for the parole 
revocation. 

Counsel for Florida denied there was any unfairness 
in the hearing which came to the level of constitutional 
deprivation, but relied primarily on the argument that 
Powell’s main contentions concerning weaknesses of the 
revocation hearing had not been raised before the courts 
below and therefore were not properly presented to the 
Supreme Court for review. The Supreme Court, in its 
May 19 denial of certiorari without any opinion, thus 
gives no clue as to its views on the importance of accepting 
and deciding this issue of the standards to be followed at 
such a hearing or on the direction any such decision would 
take. 


TENTH CIRCUIT RULES THAT COUNSEL Must BE APPOINTED 
AT A PAROLE REVOCATION HEARING, IN CASES INVOLVING 
DISPUTED FACTS ON THE PAROLE VIOLATION 


The issue of the procedural protection to be afforded a 
parolee at his revocation hearing and the degree of 
“trial-like”’ process which must be followed is one which 
has been raised in judicial reviews of federal parole 
revocation, and is one which undoubtedly will eventually 
have to be ruled on by the Supreme Court. 

The leading case in this area to date is Hyser v. Reed, 
318 F. 2d 225 (C.A.D.C., 1963). In an opinion by then 
Circuit Judge Warren E. Burger, the Court held inter 
alia that an indigent was not entitled to appointed counsel 
at these proceedings. That question was recently con- 
sidered by the Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit in 
two cases. On February 7, 1969, in the case of Earnest 
v. Willingham, 406 F. 2d 681, that Court held that a 
mandatory releasee who was contesting the factual ground 
on which the revocation action of the Board of Parole was 
based was entitled to appointed counsel at his revocation 
hearing. The Court admitted an awareness of the Board’s 
lack of authority to appoint counsel, but indicated that 
since the U.S. Board of Parole gave parolees the right 
to avpear at revocation hearings with retained counsel, 
it was an unconstitutional discrimination to fail to give 
the same benefit of appearance with counsel to the 
indigent parolee. The Court noted in passing that the 
revocation hearing is not equivalent to a criminal trial, 
and does not require all the protections of that stage of the 
criminal process. Compulsory process for the appearance 
of witnesses and evidentiary standards in the presentation 
of testimony are not required; indeed, the right to have 
counsel at the hearing at all is probably not required as 
a constitutional standard. But the Court holds that once 
the rich are given the opportunity to have counsel at such 
hearings, the poor must have the same opportunity. Where 
no counsel is available, this same Court held that there is 
no right to appointed counsel. Williams v. Patterson, 389 
F. 2d 374 (10th Cir., 1968). 

About 2 months later, another panel of the same Court 
considered the right to counsel on a different factual 
background. In the case of Cotner v. U.S., 409 F. 2d 853, 
the Tenth Circuit held that there was no constitutional 
infirmity in the procedures followed by the Board in 
revoking Cotner’s mandatory release. The violator war- 
rant charged Cotner with absconding from supervision. 
Dyer Act charges were also lodged, but were then dis- 
missed when the U.S. Attorney learned there was a 
substantial period remaining to be served on the manda- 
tory release violation charges. Cotner, at his _ initial 
interview with the probation officer, admitted the 
absconding violation, but indicated he wished to have his 
mother appear to offer mitigating evidence. He indicated 
that he did not desire legal assistance. His mother was 
notified of an opportunity to appear at the local hearing, 
but failed to appear because of inclement weather. 


Cotner was returned to the Leavenworth penitentiary and 
was advised of his rights to a revocation hearing there 
with retained counsel and witnesses of his choice, but 
refused to sign the forms provided for making these 
elections concerning his hearing. His mandatory release 
was revoked, the parole examiner finding that Cotner’s 
admissions at the initial interview substantiated the 
charges that he had violated the conditions of his release. 
The Court noted the recent requirement established in the 
Earnest case, but ruled that Cotner was not deprived of 
his constitutional rights. It drew the distinction that there 
was no factual dispute concerning the basis for revocation 
in Cotner’s case, i.e., since the violation was admitted, 
there was not a requirement for the appointment of coun- 
sel. What is clearly implied is that, where the parolee 
admits the violation or where there is incontrovertible evi- 
dence of a violation, counsel need not be appointed because 
an attorney is not essential to the protection of the pa- 
rolee’s case, which would necessarily be in the nature of 
mitigation. This ignores the fact that an attorney may be 
just as important in presenting mitigating facts or may 
assist the parolee in working out alternatives which are 
better than reincarceration. 

There seems to be no doubt but that it is only a matter 
of time before these serious questions concerning the 
rights of a parolee at the revocation hearing will have to 
be decided by the Supreme Court. 


FAILURE TO REVEAL PRESENTENCE REPORT IN ADVANCE 
OF SENTENCING IS AGAIN HELD NO GROUND FOR 
SETTING ASIDE THE SENTENCE 


The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, following its 
earlier decision in U.S. v. Fischer, 381 F. 2d 509 (See 
“Looking at the Law,” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 
1967), has recently ruled that failure to make the contents 
of the probation report available to the defendant does 
not constitute an abuse of discretion on the part of the 
sentencing judge. U.S. v. Holder, decided June 24, 1969. 

The defendant, a Post Office employee, was convicted of 
stealing a roll of quarters from the mail. The presentence 
report was critical of the defendant because he reportedly 
had been failing to support his children. Defendant’s 
attorney informed the court that defendant had no prior 
criminal record, had worked at the post office for 12 
years, had served 4 years in the military during which 
he had incurred a nervous disability, and was a widower 
with five children to support. 

The trial judge imposed a split sentence of 3 years, 
with all but 60 days suspended and the defendant placed 
under probation supervision. The Appellate Court noted 
that this sentence was not a grossly excessive one, which 
it could reverse as being an abuse of the lower court’s 
sentencing discretion. 

It should be observed that the sentencing judge made 
the adverse comments concerning the defendant which 
were contained in the probation officer’s report known to 
the defense at the time of sentencing. Counsel was given 
the opportunity to respond at sentencing, and at the time 
of a later argument on a motion to reduce the sentence. The 
Court of Appeals approves of this procedure, but pointedly 
remarks that it would have been preferable for the court 
to have turned over the complete report in advance of 
sentencing so that the defendant and his attorney would 
have had ample time to review and answer the adverse 
matters presented in the report. 

While the Court of Appeals does not go so far as to 
reverse the conviction and sentence or to require a 
reconsideration of the amount of sentence imposed, it is 
clear that its sympathies were with full disclosure in 
advance of sentencing, absent some compelling reason 
for nondisclosure such as protection of an informer. Thus 
it reinforced its view in Fischer. In this case, adverse 
material was made known to the defendant and there was 
ample opportunity to rebut it. Had there been less 
revelation, it seems likely this court would have been 
ready to set aside the sentence. In the Second Circuit, a 
liberal disclosure policy is obviously required, despite 
the discretionary language of Rule 32. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 
(England) 

Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Delinquency and Heroin Addiction in Britain,” by 
I. Pierce James (April 1969). Mr. James is assigned to 
the Home Office, Prison Medical Service, Her Majesty’s 
Prison, Brixton, London. We are provided with a brief his- 
torical preview of delinquency and heroin addiction in 
Britain, as well as the Dangerous Drugs Act operating in 
the United States and how it compares with the “British 
System.” The author states that the “British System” 
evolved as a practice of treating narcotic addicts by 
prescribing a small regular daily allowance of the drug 
which the patient usually administered to himself in 
the privacy of his own home. He reports that the number 
of addicts known to the Home Office between 1935 and 
1955 declined progressively from 700 to 400, and that 
almost all of these addicts were of middle age or older 
and had been addicted either as the result of injudicious 
medical treatment or because of professional contacts 
with drugs. 

However, since 1959 there has been an increase in 
the number of narcotic addicts in Britain (454 in 1959 to 
1,729 in 1967) and there is concern in Britain that there 
is an epidemic of heroin addiction taking place. The 
author states that the “British System” of treating 
narcotic addiction, which for four decades had worked 
so well as to become the envy of other countries, became 
responsible for the heroin epidemic of the early 1960’s. 
The problem of the illicit importation of drugs into the 
country is one of the items discussed. 

The second major part of Mr. James’ article deals 
with a 1967 study which attempted to explore the rela- 
tionship between delinquency and heroin addiction in a 
group of 50 unselected nontherapeutic heroin addicts 
interviewed in prison in the London area. Each of the 50 
was subjected to a detailed interview which had as its 
goal information regarding drug addiction, family and 
social history, health, and previous delinquency. A num- 
ber of tables are presented by the author and the results 
of the study showed that there is abundant evidence of 
sociopathic personality patterns and delinquent conduct 
prior to addiction to heroin. All of the subjects interviewed 
had become addicted to heroin from illicit sources and the 
addicts as a group were of average social class background 
and intelligence. 

An extensive bibliography is appended to the article 
which will afford the reader excellent resource material 
on the problem of delinquency and narcotic addiction. 

“The Parole Work Unit Programme: An Evaluation 
Report,” by Walter R. Burkhart (April 1969). Mr. 
Burkhart is parole administrator, Evaluation and Plan- 
ning, Department of Corrections, California. In his report 
we are reminded of the varied roles of the parole agent 
which, according to the author, require a thorough ground- 
ing in both casework and investigative techniques. He 
believes that special skills must be utilized in three broad 
areas of supervision. These are: (1) control, including 
case observation, surveillance, and arrest when necessary; 
(2) case assistance, including counseling, group work, 
job finding, special placement efforts, and wide use of 
community resources; and (3) decision-making, especially 
in areas which affect the legal status of the parolee. 

A description of parole work as practiced in California 
was given in the article and then the basic goals of the 
Work Unit Programme were established. The California 
Legislature in 1964 approved the plan for the Work Unit 
Programme with the basic objectives stated as follows: 
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“(1) maximising the number of successful parole comple- 
tions; (2) minimising new crimes and aggressive acts 
committed by parolees; (3) building increased public 
confidence in the parole system.” To accomplish these 
objectives, the following structure was designed: “(a) 
maximum protection of the community from criminal 
activity by parolees; (b) increased time and attention 
to be devoted to violent offenders; (c) supervision of 
each parolee in accordance with an estimate of need; 
(d) sufficient time for agents to accomplish the required 
tasks; and (e) full use of findings from earlier parole 
studies.” 

A system of classification was worked out whereby 
three classes of parole supervision were established: 
intensive supervision, regular or moderate supervision, 
and maximum supervision. 

Extensive tables are used by the author to describe the 
types of offenders worked with as well as parole out- 
come. The program objectives were to increase com- 
munity protection, to increase assistance to the parolee, 
and to effect savings in institutional costs. It was be- 
lieved that through this new method of parole management 
the above objectives could be realized. The case classifica- 
tion and service are made according to supervision needs. 
This means weighing cases to permit greater emphasis 
on those cases needing additional resources, as well as 
special emphasis on the maximum use of supervision 
skills, community resources, and effective decision-making. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Wanted: A Balanced System of Justice,” by William T. 
Downs (April 1969). The author, who is coordinator, 
Inter-Faith Action Centers, Detroit, describes areas within 
our criminal justice system which currently need improve- 
ment. He writes that the typical attempt at reform is to 
study in isolation one specific problem rather than an 
overall appraisal of the legal system as composed of 
interrelated parts. 

The article lists such problem areas as backlogs in court 
calendars, overcrowded jails, and undereducated and 
understaffed police forces. A description is then given 
of the (often futile) attempts to effect a remedy in each 
isolated problem area. 

This piecemeal approach, according to the author, will 
not produce results. Because the components of the 
criminal justice system are interrelated the system must 
be appraised as a whole, as a continuum. This cannot 
be done by a specialist in law enforcement or an expert 
in the field of law. Rather, the task should be given to 
a “criminal justice generalist” who will bring an overall 
view to the interlocked problems. 

“Functional Specialization in Probation and Parole,” by 
Eugene H. Czajkoski (April 1969). This article notes the 
frequency with which probation staffs are divided into 
groups of individuals who perform specific functions. The 
most frequent division is that of having one group conduct 
investigations while another group is responsible for 
supervision. The arguments in favor of such divisions 
are that they allow the development of expertise, they 
are more efficient, and they eliminate neglect of one 
function in favor of the other. 

The author, who is an associate professor of criminology 
and corrections at Florida State University, finds no 
merit in such arguments. He believes that specialization 
has an adverse psychological and morale impact, and a 
narrowing effect on the worker. It is not more efficient, for 
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often two officers will be compelled to cover the same 
ground and duplicate each other’s efforts. It is commonly 
held that the pressures of deadlines in investigations 
cause the worker to neglect supervision. However, the 
article cites a study made of federal probation and 
parole officers wherein they spent 33.7 percent of their 
time on investigations. This exceeded only slightly the 
31.9 percent spent on supervision. 

Supervision and investigation have a unity with the 
concept of treatment. Splitting the function tends to 
disintegrate the officer’s professional role and thwart 
the organization’s aim. 

“A Summary of Parole Rules—Thirteen Years Later,” 
by Nat R. Arluke (April 1969). The author, who is Chief 
of the New Jersey Bureau of Parole, recalls a study made 
in 1956 of the conditions of parole in each of the 48 states. 
At that time it was believed the conditions were too 
numerous, and many were unrealistic or unenforceable. 

A new survey has now been conducted. While some four 
states lave reduced the number of conditions, most have 
increased them. Formerly, conditions were couched in 
negative terms. The current trend is to frame them in 
positive terms. 

The author believes we should move in the direction 
of reducing all our parole rules. He cites the license 
issued to a parolee in England as a good model. It is 
limited to but five instructions. 


“Organized Crime,” by Ralph Salerno (July 1969). 
The author, who is a consultant to the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, reviews the extent to which 
organized crime has invaded our society. For example, the 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania, he points out, reports 
that the income of organized crime in the state is greater 
than the entire state budget. A crime commission in 
Massachusetts asserted that more money is being wagered 
on illegal gambling in the Commonwealth than is spent on 
food. A survey completed as part of the President’s Crime 
Commission revealed that illegal gambling in the United 
States brings in a gross profit of $20 billion and a net 
profit of $6 billion a year and that $2 billion a year is 
paid to public officials to protect organized crime. 

Organized crime is invisible, the author emphasizes. The 
illegal goods and services are “what the public wants.” 
Even where a citizen regards himself as a victim he 
makes no report, for organized crime succeeds through 
fear. Thousands of potential witnesses have been deterred 
from testifying through fear of the consequences. Yet 
while it is invisible, the best estimates put the number of 
principal operators at 10,000. This figure does not include 
their innumerable employees. (Parenthetically as to the 
last figure, it is noted that at all levels of government in 
the United States there are not more than 500 men 
working full time against organized crime.) 


“A Legislative Study of the Effectiveness of Criminal 
Penalties,” by W. Craig Biddle (July 1969). The writer, a 
member of the California State Legislature, witnessed a 
situation in which the penalty for marihuana traffic was 
made more severe in an effort to reduce its incidence. The 
result was, instead, a marked increase in the traffic. This 
led him to engage in a study to learn the effectiveness of 
criminal penalties. 

The theory of deterrence assumes that the potential 
offender considers the possible penalty beforehand and 
weighs the consequenses. The study showed, however, 
that the general population had the least knowledge about 
criminal penalties while those who engaged in crime had 
the greatest knowledge about penalties. 

The study also showed that there is no evidence that 
more severe penalties deter crime more effectively, that 
there is no evidence that prisons rehabilitate most 
offenders, and that fear of confinement deters many 
persons from crime but fear of lengthy incarceration does 
not affect any significant number of criminal decisions. 

“Law Enforcement in Great Britian,” by David A. Booth 
(July 1969). The author, who is associate professor of 
government at the University of Massachusetts, describes 
the problems that exist in law enforcement in Great 
Britian. 


The training of police recruits, the author reports, still 
stresses drilling, saluting, and other para-militaristic 
activities. These were once believed to be essential but 
are now of questionable value. Also, there is an excessive 
number of police forces or units so as to create inter- 
jurisdictional problems. 

The police systems are chronically short of manpower. 
This situation has been aggravated by a recent cutback in 
recruitment quotas under the national austerity program. 
Also, law enforcement agencies discriminate against non- 
whites and have been slow to integrate. 

The article concludes with a description of steps taken, 
or to be taken, to remedy the faults described. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Adult Probation in the United States, 1968,” by W. A. 
Goldberg (April 1969). Probation as of January 1, 1968, 
was reviewed with special reference to the legal basis in 
the 52 jurisdictions making up the United States, District 
of Columbia, and the federal system. Probation is now 
generally administered by state agencies, except for 
metropolitan counties where probation preceded state 
efforts. In states with large areas and limited population, 
probation is frequently combined with parole. 

Few states require mandatory presentence investigations 
and there is a lessening of mandatory conditions of 
probation. Probationers are more frequently given written 
copies of the conditions of probation. Several states and 
some court decisions require the presentence investigation 
report to be made available to the defendant and his 
counsel. The case of Mempa v. Rhay of December 1, 1967 
established the rule that a probationer charged with 
violation of probation must have counsel present at the 
hearing. Most states are signatories of the interstate 
compact on probation to permit supervision in their 
states of residence, though their convictions may have 
been in other states. 

The author made a series of recommendations aimed 
at protecting legal due process, total discretion of the 
judge, elimination of jail terms as conditions of pro- 
bation even though they are on the increase, inclusion of 
an appeal process when the probationer considers him- 
self subject to unreasonable treatment, up-grading per- 
—- and administration of all probation at the state 
evel. 


“International Bibliography on Criminal Statistics: 
1945-1968,” by André Normandeau (April 1969). Selected 
bibliographies on criminal statistics are listed for 
Canada, the United States, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Scandinavia, and other countries. A section on 
general international statistics is also included. 
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Reviewed by REED COZART 


“We Must Be Doing Something Right,” by George 
Klonsky (January-February 1969). A senior parole officer 
of the New York State Division of Parole gives an 
interesting account of the workings and results of the 
program of the Gifted Offender Treatment Unit estab- 
lished in 1960 by the New York State Board of Parole as 
a special project. 

Initially the parolees for this project were selected on 
the basis of high intelligence or their interests in aca- 
demic or artistic pursuits. Later the criteria for accept- 


ance were expanded to include parolees who displayed a 
strong motivation to develop or improve a latent ability 
or skill. The shift was from academic interest to trade 
or vocational skills. 

By working with these specially selected parolees and 
their families very closely the parole officers were able 
to teach the parolees to tolerate frustrations, to accept 
restrictions, and to understand the realities of situations. 
Cooperation from college, universities, and local trade 
schools and art galleries assisted greatly in motivating 
and encouraging the parolees. 

As a result of this special effort and treatment the 
success rate was extremely high. The gifted parolee 
responded favorably to the chance offered to become “all 
he is capable of being.” 

“Essexfields: A Non-Residential Experiment in Group 
Centered Rehabilitation of Delinquents,” by Richard M. 
Stephenson and Frank R. Scarpitti (January-February 
1969). The authors, sociologists at Rutgers University 
and the University of Delaware, respectively, give an 
account of the experiment with a treatment center 
without residential requirements. The center was located 
in a former residence in a depressed area of a large 
city in New Jersey. 

The county judges assigned 20 boys—age 16 and 
17—to the residence for a period of 4 to 5 months as a 
condition of probation. They worked on county hospital 
grounds 5 days a week with a program of guided group 
interaction in the evenings and spent the weekends at 
home. Of 1,210 cases handled in a 3-year period, 943 were 
placed on outright probation, 67 went to group centers 
like Highfields, 100 went to state reformatories, and 100 
were sent to Essexfields. 

The results of the four types of treatment were 
evaluated and it was ascertained that the nonresidential 
treatment program was about as_ successful as the 
programs at the group centers. Some favorable changes 
in personality dimensions and attitudes were evident. The 
response of the community was also found to be favorable. 

“Correction Workers Must Fight for Justice, by Don J. 
Young (March-April 1969). The writer is a United States 
district judge for the Northern District of Ohio. He is 
a realist and offers practical suggestions to correctional 
workers and those interested in bettering conditions as 
to how progress may be accomplished. Lawyers and 
courts, correctional workers, and the police must work 
together to accomplish justice. They must pursue their 
efforts through the regularly established channels of 
representative government, through politics and lobbying 
to do the job. A plan must be devised, then presented to 
the candidates, and then after the election, suitable legisla- 
tion must be prepared and steered through the legislature. 
Then there is the job to secure funds from appropriation 
committees, to secure personnel, and implement the 
legislation that has been enacted. He says it is the job 
of correctional workers to take the lead and do the job. 

“The Role of Enforcement in American Parole 
Agencies,” by John R. Ackerman (March-April 1969). The 
writer is a parole officer with the New York State 
Division of Parole. After pointing out the presence of 
a wide divergence of views as to whether a parole officer 
should act only as a social worker and carry out a 
rehabilitation program or whether he should also consider 
himself to be in the field of law enforcement, he under- 
took a survey in 1968 as a graduate project at the 
Florida State University to determine the consensus of 
parole officials. He mailed a questionnaire to each state 
and to the United States Board of Parole. Forty-five of 
the 51 contacted responded. The majority believed that 
enforcement and authoritarian measures should be taken 
as a basic part of any treatment program. There was 
some dissent. Almost half of those responding indicated 
that the workers could carry weapons. Although all 
indicated they should work with the police and other law 
enforcement agencies, there was an almost equal division 
among them as to the making of investigations. Some 
felt that the officer should conduct them, others believed 
the police should do so. 
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More than half permitted surveillance techniques, search 
of residences of the parolees, and authorized the officers 
to make arrests and act as “peace officers” in this regard. 
The conclusion was reached that the majority did not feel 
the public was adequately protected by treatment measures 
alone. 

“Developmental Perspective of Correctional Education,” 
by Albert R. Roberts (May-June 1969). This doctoral 
candidate in the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology at the University of Maryland has traced the 
development and progress of educational programs since 
the early days of the first school in the Walnut Street 
Jail in Philadelphia in 1798. The early schools were 
Sabbath Schools, or emphasized the three R’s or prison 
discipline, and left much to be desired. 

Zebulon Brockway, superintendent of the Detroit House 
of Correction, and later of the Elmira Reformatory, was 
the first to give education an important place in the cor- 
rectional process. Some progress was made thereafter in 
the new reformatories established throughout the country, 
but in 1929 Austin H. MacCormick in a survey ascertained 
that many prisons had no educational program, that there 
was not one single vocational educational program, and 
that all other programs had no real significance. This 
survey pointed up the needs and it seems that progress 
really started from that date. 

In recent years academic and vocational programs are 
in existence everywhere: special courses, trade training, 
college courses, certification by public educational systems, 
computer and punch board training, dental laboratories, 
and social education are the order of the day. It appears 
that correctional education has come a long way since 
the dark ages of penitence and Sabbath Schools. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“New Methods in Probation,” by Ewald Liibbe (October 
1968). The writer, a probation officer at Geldern, deplores 
the relatively high rate of revocations of probation—esti- 
mated to be about 50 percent of cases under supervision. 
He notes that the average probationer is seen about 
once a month for 30 minutes to an hour and believes that 
many probationers are not reached by the worker under 
these circumstances. There is no textbook from which 
the probationer could learn what to do in unexpected 
situations. The author is using a printed card which 
contains the address and phone number of the worker 
and some helpful hints for the probationer. 

“Probation and Adult Education,” by Franz Scheer and 
Giinter Wagenknecht (October 1968). The authors are 
probation officer and instructor, respectively, in adult 
education at Bochum. They describe how enrollment in a 
regular institution for adult education, not connected 
with criminal justice, has been made available to a 
small number of probationers. They were induced to 
enroll in a course in current political problems and 
related subjects, together with other students and they 
thus established an important link with the normal, non- 
delinquent sector of society and developed new interests 
of a constructive nature. 

“The Problem of the Peer Group in Probation,” by 
Erwin Baumann (October 1968). The author, who is a 
probation officer at Wiesbaden, discusses the sociological 
relationship between young persons and informal social 
groups of their own age. These informal groups (peer 
groups) have a much stronger influence on individual 
youths (delinquent or nondelinquent) than parents or 
persons in authority. The author suggests that a skilled 
social worker sometimes can infiltrate such groups and 
thereby indirectly influence those persons who are in need 
of his guidance. 
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“Suggestions for a Better Cooperation Between 
‘Gerichtshilfe’ and Probation,” by Norbert Mieck (January 
1969). This article comes from the City of Hamburg 
where the pretrial social investigation of adult cases has 
been developed through an investigative agency known as 
“Gerichtshilfe.” With due respect for that agency, the 
author, who is a probation officer at Hamburg, warns 
against certain practices which may hinder the work of 
the probation officer who is eventually assigned to super- 
vise the probationer. For instance, he believes that it is 
not advisable at the pretrial stage to draft a specific 
treatment plan; such a plan can only be worked out 
after the supervising probation officer has had sufficient 
contact with the probationer. 

“Modern Social Work and Probation,” by Stefan 
Holschbach (January 1969). The author is a probation 
officer. He proposes regional guidance centers for proba- 
tion officers, not to supervise them but to give expert 
counsel and assistance in difficult cases. They could be 
integrated with residential treatment centers for special 
cases. They could also serve as expert consultation centers 
for courts and judges in need of technical advice. 


“Danger and Humility of the Probation Officer,” by 
Gerhard Erber (January 1969). This article discusses the 
worker-client relationship on a philosophical and psy- 
chological level. The writer, a probation officer at 
Hildesheim, warns against intellectual arrogance and 
judgmental atiitudes on the part of the probation officer 
— recommends “humility” as the most important 
antidote. 


The six articles reviewed above have a common denomi- 
nator. Each has been written by a working probation offi- 
cer who has given thought to the difficulties encountered in 
his work and each tries, from his own viewpoint, to 
suggest leads for possible improvement and for avoiding 
stagnation or overcoming it. Regardless of the value of 
the individual suggestions, one gains the impression that 
the German probation officers are very much alive and 
are doing their work with a remarkable degree of insight 
and awareness. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“The General Progress of Correctional Education,” 
by V. Samuel Vukcevich (Summer 1969). Mr. Vukcevich 
is superintendent of the New Jersey Reformatory at 
Annandale. Prior to his promotion to his present position, 
he completed a successful career as director of education 
in the New Jersey Division of Correction and Parole. 

The article, which is an edited version of a speech made 
by Mr. Vukcevich at three widely divergent meetings last 
summer, begins by pointing out that persons who become 
inmates in correctional facilities are generally those who 
are the products of ineffective socialization. Now that 
“the community, the school, the church, or the home” 
individually and collectively have failed in the socializa- 
tion process, it becomes incumbent upon the institution to 
take up the slack. 

The history of educational programs in prisons is 
traced from its earliest beginnings to the establishment 
and refinement of a social adjustment curriculum as it is 
currently being offered in New Jersey institutions. This 
latter is a kind of synthesis of the “development of 
intellectual insights into the emotional and personality 
problems of the offender with a study of the social order. 
The offender will then better understand the reality of 
society’s demands and the adjustment problems involved 
in the interaction of the individual with the society of 
which he is a part.” 


The prison may provide much academic development and 
vocational training to its inmates, but unless it provides 


for social growth as well it fails in its correctional 
mission. 


“Guides for Better Living,” by Harry H. Woodward, Jr., 
and W. Clement Stone (Summer 1969). Mr. Woodward is 
currently the director of the Corrections Program 
Achievement Motivation Systems Stone Brandel Center. 
Among other things, Mr. Stone is president and director 
of Combined Insurance Company of America and editor 
and Publisher of Success Unlimited. 

This article is a description of an “inspirational and 
motivational” program which Mr. Stone is bringing to 
inmates in a number of institutions across the land. 
Apparently, it is not too unlike the Dale Carnegie Course 
which has been presented gratis to institutionalized per- 
sons for several years now. Further, it is akin to Norman 
Vincent Peale’s Power of Positive Thinking. 

What evaluative comment is made is subjective, rather 
than objective. It expresses Mr. Stone’s high degree of 
satisfaction with the program since its inception in 1962. 
It is estimated that by the end of this year it will be 
operating in at least 25 institutions. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by ARTHUR K. MOLYNEUX 


“Sentencing Disparity: Causes and Cures,” by Julian C. 
D’Esposito, Jr., (June 1969). This article is a thought- 
provoking comment on the problem which confronts those 
in the field of correction every day. Basically, sentences 
cannot always be exactly the same for every individual, 
even where the offenses are identical. To satisfactorily 
explain this seemingly illogical action of judges to an 
individual offender is sometimes difficult and at other 
times impossible. 

The author, a law student at Northwestern University, 
states that sentencing theories have fluctuated between the 
two extremes of identical disposition of all persons con- 
victed of the same offense and the individualized dis- 
position based on the character of the offender. The point 
is made, and correctly so, that the rigidity and harshness 
of uniform sentencing applied without aggravating or 
mitigating factors led to the development of the inde- 
terminate sentence, parole, and other means of disposition 
which took into account the personality of the offender 
and the circumstances of the offense. Individualized dis- 
position today, according to the article, presents the 
possibility that there will be an abuse of judicial discre- 
tion by imposing different sentences for the same offense 
without justification. This may occur without judicial 
fault, since in certain jurisdictions there is a dearth of 
alternatives to imprisonment which forces the judge to 
sentence an offender in one way only. 

The comment is made in the article that individualized 
sentencing is abused when the type and length of sentence 
depends on the identity of the particular trial judge 
exercising unchecked judicial discretion within a wide 
range of statutory sentencing alternatives. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, the statement is true since a judge must 
first differentiate between a specific offender and others 
with regard to personality, character, socioeconomic back- 
ground, motivation for the offense, and the potentialities 
for reform or recidivism. 

The field of correction and all of society suffer whenever 
an offender receives an unjustified sentence. First, the 
antagonism of the individual offender toward society is 
increased so that he becomes a disciplinary problem, which 
automatically erects a barrier in the path of his re- 
habilitation. The offender’s family also suffers, and 
society’s loss is that confidence in the administration of the 
legal system is shaken. Sentences, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, should be reasonable and not arbitrary and 
based on clearly demonstrable distinctions which have 
been documented. 


The article points out the need for a system of penal 
disposition based on individualization of punishment which 
would preclude prisoners from comparing notes on their 
individual experiences, the similarity of their offenses, and 
the possibly incorrect conclusion that they were unfairly 
punished. The extent of disparity in sentences is clearly 
delineated in the article with the use of statistics from 
both state and federal prisons. One such statistic revealed 
that with the same statutory alternatives available, federal 
judges in North Carolina sentenced narcotics violators to 
an average sentence of 77.6 months, while federal judges 
in South Carolina sentenced offenders convicted of identi- 
cal crimes to an average of 56.3 months. Glaring dis- 
crepancies in sentences for forgery in federal courts in 
Texas showed differences of as much as 15.8 months, 
while in Indiana in forgery cases there was a difference of 
16.4 months between sentences in the Northern and 
Southern Districts of that State. 

A great deal of fault for disparate sentences is placed 
on those legislatures which have given little direction for 
the proper use of indeterminate, split, or definite sen- 
tences or probation. Both state and federal judges are 
handicapped in this respect. The point is made that not 
only is there a misuse of the indeterminate sentence, but 
there also is confusion about the different types of 
sentence. This is noted as particularly evident in the 
federal courts where there are many sentencing alter- 
natives. A general lack of consensus among the judges 
exists, not only as to length but also as to type of 
sentence. 

In discussing Constitutional objections to disparity in 
sentence, it is shown that despite state and federal pro- 
hibitions against cruel and unusual punishment, this 
particular prohibition has had very slight impact on the 
administration of criminal law. The case of Weems v. 
United States, 217 U.S. 349,378 (1910) is mentioned to 
show that a sentence does not always fit the offender but 
rather the crime. In the Weems case, which was defraud- 
ing the United States Government of 416 pesos, a sentence 
of 15 years at hard labor was given, with a chain from 
wrist to ankle at all times, denial of all aid from outside 
the prison, denial of civil rights, and surveillance for life 
after release. The Supreme Court ruled this to be cruel 
punishment for a minor offense, and as such it came under 
the constitutioned prohibition against such sentences. The 
whole prohibition of the Eighth Amendment is against 
that part of any sentence which is excessive. 

The author concludes that the trend toward individual- 
ized disposition of offenses has produced widespread dif- 
ferences in those sentences imposed upon offenders con- 
victed of the same crime. While some of these differences 
are attributable to valid objective factors, in other cases, 
the disparity could only be attributed to the identity of 
the trial judge and could not be rationally justified. Sub- 
jective and ambiguous perception of the relevant factors 
in sentencing by the trial bench has produced unjustified 
disparity in sentences. As probation officers, many of us 
are aware that this can be so, but we can nevertheless hope 
for better and fairer disposition of cases. To achieve this 
end, we must see that individualized sentencing concerns 
itself with the punishment fitting the criminal rather than 
the crime. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvID M. PETERSEN 


“Taking Care of Business—The Heroin User’s Life on 
the Street,” by Edward Preble and John J. Casey, Jr. 
(March 1969). The senior author, Edward Preble, is 
associate research scientist, Drug Addiction Unit, Man- 
hattan State Hospital, and associate professor of anthro- 
pology at the New York School of Psychiatry. John J. 
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Casey, Jr., is affiliated with the Department of Economics, 
Georgetown University. 

Previous investigations of addicts, according to the 
authors, have emphasized the inadequate personality 
structure and social adjustment of the heroin addict. 
Heroin users have been described as passive, dependent, 
and withdrawn. The authors challenge the emphasis of 
previous studies in their investigation of the street 
environment activities of lower-class heroin users in 
New York City. The data for the authors’ observations 
are based upon participant-observation and interviews 
with individuals and groups in four lower-class com- 
munities in New York City. 

The authors point out that the history of heroin use 
in New York City since World War I indicates that the 
type of addict, as well as the heroin “market,” has 
changed greatly during these years. The economic pres- 
sure on the lower-class, primarily the minority group 
heroin user, has increased over the years. Virtually all 
heroin users in slum areas regularly commit crimes to 
support their habit. The life of the lower-class heroin 
user on the street is a portrait of an active and busy 
person, primarily preoccupied with the economic neces- 
sities of maintaining his heroin habit. The use of heroin by 
a lower-class person does not provide a euphoric escape 
from the problems of ghetto life. Rather, it provides the 
rationale for a very active life. The street addict is 
characterized only by his socially deviant “career.” 

The authors hold that, if the observations of their 
paper are correct, treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
grams should emphasize educational and vocational train- 
ing for most heroin users. 


“The Community’s Response to Substance Misuse— 
Evaluation of a Half-Way House: Integrated Community 
Approach in the Rehabilitation of Narcotic Addicts,” by 
Howard B. Kaplan, Ph.D., and Joseph H. Meyerwitz, 
Ph.D. (March 1969). The authors are members of the 
Department of Psychiatry, Baylor University College of 
Medicine, Houston, Texas. A sample of 92 halfway house 
residents and a comparison group of 177 institutionalized 
narcotic addicts were utilized by the authors to evaluate 
the Southmore Half-Way House, Houston, Texas. The 
purpose of the study was to determine the success of 
former Southmore House residents in adjusting to 
community life in comparison to the success of a group 
of addicts who were released directly to the community. 
The data for this study are based on prerelease and 
followup interviews with the two samples. 

In this investigation “successful adjustment” was 
measured in terms of employment status, use of narcotics, 
community status, changes in psychosocial measures, 
and rearrest rate. The results of the investigation indi- 
cate that the program was successful as reflected in a 
higher employment rate, better community adjustment, 
and lower rearrest rate for the Southmore House 
residents during the period after leaving the program. 
Moreover, changes in psychosocial measure suggest that 
the program successfully fostered the rejection of un- 
desirable elements in the addict’s environment. However, 
the program was relatively unsuccessful in reducing 
further drug use in the Southmore House residents 
relative to the comparison addict group. 

“The Addiction Dilemma: Gaps in Knowledge, Informa- 
tion-Dissemination, Service and Training,” by Stanley 
Einstein, Ph.D. (March 1969). The author, who is the 
executive director, New York Council on Alcoholism, 
points to certain gaps in the problem of drug addiction 
which he states must be acknowledged if we are to 
accomplish anything. This rather lengthy article related 
to such a wide variety of problems that only some of 
the major areas can be covered. 

In the author’s opinion, scientific knowledge is needed 
in the following areas: classification of drug users, 
classification of drugs, theories about drug use, and 
theories about drug action. To the extent that sufficient 
knowledge is presently unavailable with regard to these 
areas, our ability to develop treatment plans and develop 
public policy will be lessened. In the field of drug addic- 
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tion research, we cannot at present provide valid data, 
nor can the data be generalized as long as our research is 
based upon subjects who are a captive audience in jail 
and other institutional facilities. There also is a need to 
understand how our present attitudes and values about 
drug addiction influence our attempts to achieve scientific 
knowledge. However, the greatest gap in the problem of 
drug addiction is evident in the area of information 
dissemination. Unless available knowledge is distributed, 
we have accomplished little. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by LEE A. RUBENS 


“The Social Worker As Advocate: Champion of Social 
Victims” (April 1969). The National Association of Social 
Workers Ad Hoc Committee on Advocacy is responsible for 
this thought-provoking article which leaves no doubt that 
present day social work practice is largely devoid of truly 
effective advocacy. The article suggests, and correctly so, 
that most social workers “lack both the orientation and the 
technical skills necessary to engage in effective advocacy.” 
The obvious implication is that the graduate schools of 
social work are not properly training students in this 
critical area. 

The individual social worker’s obligations flow directly 
from the social worker’s code of ethics. As a profession 
that “requires of its practitioners belief in the dignity and 
worth of human beings, social work must commit itself to 
defending the rights of those who are treated unjustly.” 

The problems of competing claims, conflict between 
client and class advocacy, the choice between direct inter- 
cession by the worker and mobilization of clients in their 
own behalf, are considered. The need for greater technical 
. competence and more legal training is stressed. Thorough 
knowledge of service delivery systems, institutional 
dynamics, and institutional change strategies are crucial. 

The following six “basic content areas” requiring 
development in the social work curricula are presented as 
areas where progress must be made: 

1. Sensitization to the need for and appropriateness of 
advocacy. 

2. Techniques of environmental manipulation and allied 
practice components. 

8. Knowledge of the law, particularly as it bears on 
individual rights and entitlements. 

4. Knowledge of service delivery systems and other 
institutions that impinge on people’s lives and from which 
they must obtain resources. 

5. Knowledge and skill in effecting institutional change. 

6. Knowledge and skill in reaching and using the 
influence and power systems in a community. 

The Committee recognizes that emphasis on _ these 
different components will vary, depending on the specific 
professional position, although all are necessary in some 
degree for all social workers. 

The article closes with the NASW’s proposed program 
calling for “aggressive activities’? at locally, regionally, 
and nationally coordinated levels to achieve the needed 
involvement by individual social workers and_ their 
agencies. 


“The Advocacy Challenge to Schools of Social Work,” 
by David Wineman and Adrienne James (April 1969). The 
authors present a precise challenge to the schools of 
social work to encourage advocacy on the part of field 
work students who witness acts of dehumanization in their 
various field placements, although for many reasons are 
reluctant to confront it head on. 

Various forms of dehumanization, ranging from physical 
brutalization and sexual traumatization, to enforced work 
routines in the guise of vocational training and violation 
of privacy, are discussed. 


What should be the faculty’s reaction to the student 


who is troubled by his observations and confused as to 
the course he should plot? The authors suggest that 
faculties have traditionally retreated to the comfort of 
“avoidance responses” and utilization of instant cliches 
such as, “I’m sure the administrator would do something 
if he could.” Students frequently are queried along lines 
of, “Are you sure you’re not overidentifying with your 
client?” 

Because of the established shortage of field placements, 
schools have been reluctant to encourage advocacy and 
have not allowed for really free expression of student 
observations in those touchy areas which could “rock the 
relationship” existing between the school and _ the 
agency. 

The question follows, “What should schools of social 
work do when their students present these embarrassing 
questions?” “Schools must back their students in un- 
flinching criticism and attempts at changing the set- 
tings they are in when those settings hurt the people they 
and the schools serve.” All too often, the students’ 
ingenuous strivings in the direction of advocacy “have 
been extinguished by the avoidance behavior of their 
teachers.” 

The authors close by indicating that the student who 
graduates from an advocacy-centered school “will have 
seen his school put its action where its mouth is. Instead 
of having been exhorted by inactive teachers to carry the 
activist torch in his professional future, he will have been 
a participant with his teachers in carrying that torch as 
a student.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH 


“LSD Subcultures: Acidoxy versus Orthodoxy,” by 
Victor Gioscia, Ph.D. (April 1969). Observations of large 
numbers of young people who use psychedelic drugs lead 
this author to confirm the existence of an LSD subculture. 
He finds that members of this culture characteristically 
exhibit a special set of values, attitudes, and opinions. 
Subcultures of LSD users in this country are comparable 
to those found in large cities in other parts of the 
world. The author suggests that treatment rationales 
must be re-examined in the light of demonstrable conflicts 
between the subculture of LSD users and that of 
therapists. 

Members of the LSD subculture are seen as outspokenly 
against family, bureaucracy, cleanliness, and psychiatry. 
They prefer free sex to marriage, regard the “trip” as a 
unique experience, and talk of replacing violence with 
“love.” Generally, one thinks of therapists as not having 
had personal experience with psychedelic drugs, and as 
adhering to typically middle class value systems. The 
crucial question raised in this paper seems to be the 
degree of acceptance and effectiveness which therapists 
can achieve with members of the LSD subculture. The 
author’s findings suggest that new therapeutic values 
and strategies will be needed to treat LSD _ users. 
Certainly, more needs to be known about the psychedelic 
experience and the culture in which it occurs. The author 
points out that such understanding must go beyond 
psychological factors to a consideration of the socio- 
political dimensions of the experience. 

“Concept Modification in Institutionalized Delinquents,” 
by M. David Clayson, Ph.D. (April 1969). In this inter- 
esting experiment which was carried out at the National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C., the author 
sought to measure the effect of institutional experience 
upon individual concepts of a group of juvenile delin- 
quents. For purposes of this experiment, a program known 
as the Cottage Life Intervention Program was introduced 
in the institution. This program, which included an 
activity program, a group program, and _ individual 


interviews, was designed to deal with such individual 
problems as insecurity, excessive hostility, low self- 
esteem, disturbed interpersonal relationships, anxiety, 
and lack of motivation. The experimental group was 
matched with an institutional control group and a second 
noninstitutional control group drawn from a local high 
school. The results showed no significant change in the 
institutional and the noninstitutional control groups, while 
those boys participating in the experimental program 
showed a higher tolerance for anxiety and improved 
judgmental capacity. These findings suggest that the 
conceptual experience of the social deviant can be modi- 
fied significantly in a relatively short period of time in 
a correctional institution having a suitable activity 
program. However, the results obtained with the untreated 
institutional control group raised serious questions as 
to the effectiveness of the regular institutional regime, 
even suggesting the possibility that such a program may 
“be more debilitating than rehabilitating in net psycho- 
logical effect.” 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Civil Disorders: The Impact of the Mass Arrest on the 
Criminal Justice System,” by R. Harcourt Dobbs and 
Robert R. Dempsey (Brooklyn Law Review, Spring 1969 
Symposium, Volume XXXV, No. 3). The authors are, 
respectively, deputy commissioner in charge of legal 
matters for the New York City Police Department and 
his legal assistant. Both are members of the New York 
Bar. 

As implied in the title, the article attempts to analyze 
what has happened in mass arrest situations, why the 
existing legal machinery for handling them broke down, 
and what is being attempted in New York and other 
places to implement specific reforms in the criminal 
justice system when such conditions exist. 

The authors see the breakdowns which were experienced 
in processing large numbers of arrests as stemming from 
weaknesses in two areas. The first is the failure, even in 
normal times, of the major components of the criminal 
justice system to coordinate their activities and the 
second has been the failure of the individual components 
of the system to develop the necessary internal administra- 
tive machinery for meeting mass arrest situations. 

New York City has attempted to meet the need for 
coordination in planning by the establishment of a multi- 
agency body to deal with problems in the criminal 
justice field. The result was the formation of the Crimi- 
nal Justice Coordinating Council, which is composed of 
leaders in the legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of government, as well as leaders of civic, professional, 
and business groups with the Mayor as chairman. The 
primary function of the council is to insure that those 
engaged in law enforcement are conversant with the 
problems and responsibilities of each other. It also fosters 
meaningful communication and coordination among the 
agencies dealing with crime and the criminal. 

The article concludes by outlining briefly the New York 
City plan for concerted action, providing a step-by-step 
format for the handling of cases and the specific role 
the various components of the criminal justice system are 
expected to asume. 


“The XYY Chromosome Defense” (Note from The 
Georgetown Law Journal, Volume 57, No. 4, 1969). This 
Note explores both the existent and potential legal issues 
inherent in the discovery of the XYY anomaly. It 
relates to problems which may be expected to arise during 
the trial of an XYY defendant as well as his treatment. 

While modern thought generally rejects the theory that 
a person may be born with a biological predisposition 
toward criminal behavior, that hypothesis has been given 
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some new blood by the recent discovery of a sex chromo- 
some constitution that may produce a tendency toward 
antisocial conduct. The XYY Syndrome, as this chromo- 
some abnormality has come to be known, has not yet been 
proved in any sense, but its discovery coupled with tenta- 
tive findings of some researchers that it may be linked 
with criminal behavior raises many critical medieolegal 
questions. 

If a definite connection is established between the 
presence of an extra Y chromosome and antisocial be- 
havior, the authors observe that “society will be faced 
with an individual who may not be able to control his 
behavior, or be rehabilitated by imprisonment, and whose 
biological propensity for antisocial behavior is not 
‘curable.’ ” 

Since he is a biological freak, one of the major 
determinations to be made in the preparation of his 
defense must be whether his conduct was the result 
of a “mental” defect or an “organic” defect. In either 
case, the authors suggest that a rather critical balance 
of evidentiary proceedings will need to be struck in 
order to fit any XYY defense into the presently entangled 
rulings of the many jurisdictions in this country. 

The magnitude of the problems encountered in the 
treatment of the XYY defendant is quickly grasped when 
it is realized that the chromosome typing of all new born 
males is a practical reality and thus presages the 
eventual identification of all XYY’s. Obviously, under 
such circumstances, it would not be medically impossible 
for the state as a matter of social prophylaxis to segre- 
gate the XYY at birth. The political and legal questions 
involved in any such proposition are equally obvious. 

Concluding that “Developments like the discovery of 
the XYY abnormality cannot be ignored,” the authors 
assert that even if the syndrome never develops to the 
point at which it can be used in a criminal trial, its 
discovery has provided those concerned with the judicial 
process “a much needed opportunity to reevaluate their 
thinking about our penal system.” 

“Legal Problems of Alcoholism,” by L. S. Tao (Fordham 
Law Review, March 1969). This article attempts to identify 
and clarify the basic issues involved in the offense of 
public drunkenness, to determine the relevance of medical 
knowledge and to discuss some of the important problems 
arising in connection with civil commitment of the 
alcoholic. The article deals with the applicable rules of 
criminal law and discusses the conflict of perspectives 
between law and psychiatry. 

The author states that it seems clear that the medical 
knowledge of alcoholism must be fitted into the existing 
legal framework in order to be useful. He recognizes the 
problem of the person who drinks excessively as a serious 
one, but recognizes, too, that it is even a greater problem 
to prove in court that because of “the disease’ the in- 
dividual has lost control over his drinking of alcohol. 

The whole issue of voluntary versus involuntary con- 
duct enters the consideration. The author does not see the 
matters being easily resolved by the growing popularity 
of the system of civil commitment although conceding 
that civil rehabilitation seems desirable. Nevertheless, 
even then such commitment must operate in such a way 
as to preserve individual rights and liberties so as to 
conform with the fundamental values embodied in and 
protected by law. 


“Condemned by the Record,” by Pasco L. Schiavo (Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, June 1969). Contending that 
“The harsh and injurious stigma resulting from per- 
manent records of past criminal proceedings has pre- 
vented many qualified law abiding citizens from serving 
in the armed forces, from pursuing occupations com- 
mensurate with their skills, from seeking public office and 
governmental service, from contributing as constructive 
members of their society, and even from enjoying many 
rights of citizenry available to others in our society,” the 
author, a Pennsylvania lawyer, proceeds to build a case 
against the permanent maintenance of criminal records 
except those relating to “the habitual criminal or criminal 
recidivist.” 
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Using a rather emotional approach and citing “study” 
figures which, in some instances, are 20 years old and an 
obviously unjust case that is almost 45 years old, the 
writer points to situations where persons with criminal 
records were denied opportunities or, at least, what they 
regarded as opportunities to advance themselves. The 
situation most likely to generate sympathy, though, is 
that where the person who has never been found guilty 
of the crime must still bear the “stigma” of his arrest and 
perhaps for the balance of his life. , 

Remedial legislation is suggested. The article relates 
to the efforts of several states to expunge criminal records 
and annul related convictions. The author would eliminate 
completely questions from any source relating to prior 
arrests which have not resulted in conviction. 

Asserting that with expungement statutes in force, 
law enforcement officers would experience more coopera- 
tion from the public generally, the writer alleges that 
they, along with the rest of society, could take “comfort” 
from the fact that many offenders would have an incentive 
to conduct themselves along lawful paths. He contrasts 
that incentive with what he regards as a familiar refrain 
of “I already have a record. What difference does it 
make?” 

In the judgment of this reviewer, the article, though 
interestingly written and easily read, seems more aptly 
directed toward consumption by the general public than 
a professional group. It is generally thin in analysis, many 
of the statistics are ancient history, and most important of 
all, it seems to completely overlook the very real fact 
that an arrest and/or conviction record in its truest sense 
is simply a portion of an individual’s reputation. One 
cannot help but wonder how far Mr. Schiavo would go 
in advocating the elimination of a person’s reputation in 
the everyday analysis of him by others. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Psychology and the Law: The Dilemma,” by June L. 
Tapp (Psychology Today, February 1969). This is the lead 
article in an issue devoted entirely to the problems of 
psychology and the law. The author, who is the first psy- 
chologist to serve on the staff of the American Bar 
Foundation, maintains that both psychology and the law 
deal with human behavior. The article presents the thesis 
that both disciplines, for the most part, have “neglected 
the resources or theme of the other.” 

In tracing the history of the relationship between psy- 
chology and the law, the author cites Freud’s writings 
in 1906 concerning the similarities between judges and 
psychologists arid Munsterberg’s application of perceptual 
psychology to courtroom testimony; however, the work 
done since 1908 has been sparse. 

The development of a more active relationship between 
law and psychology is seen by the author as requiring an 
exploration of their fundamental differences; e.g., frames 
of reference, concepts, and intellectual style. She mentions 
a host of possible research projects through which the 
application of a psychologically oriented research approach 
could make a significant contribution to the legal profes- 
sion. Such collaboration, the author contends, can help 
contain present day disorders by elaborating just means 
to maintain the civil order. 

“Assessment of the Social Climates of Correctional 
Institutions,” by Rudolph H. Moos (Journal of Research in 
Crime and Delinquency, July 1968). When correctional 
workers talk about institutions they frequently mention 
the “feeling” one gets in different facilities. In some 
institutions the “feeling” is one of a relaxed, good relation- 
ship between staff and inmates; while at other correc- 
tional facilities one senses a tense, potentially explosive 
atmosphere. What Dr. Moos (associate professor of 


psychology at the Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine) has devised is a scale which attempts to make more 
objective these intuitive conclusions. 

The Social Climate Scale (SCS) differentiates between 
different correctional units along 12 subscales: Spontane- 
ity, Support, Practicality, Affiliation, Order, Insight, In- 
volvement, Aggression, Variety, Clarity, Submission, and 
Autonomy. Each subscale of the SCS consists of 10 true- 
false items (five scored in a plus direction and five in a 
negative direction). The SCS is given to both staff and 
residents in a correctional unit. This makes it possible to 
compare the differences in perception of the staff and in- 
mates in a single unit and, by combining these responses, 
to compare two different units in the same or different 
correctional institutions. The author describes how “unit 
profiles’ may be drawn and interpreted to make these 
comparisons. 

The author points out that the SCS adds new dimensions 
to the usual indices upon which correctional facilities are 
assessed. It provides an instrument for self-assessment: 
Are staff creating the type of environment which was 
planned? If there are wide discrepancies between how 
staff view a unit and how the inmates see the unit, does 
this suggest a real potential for trouble has been identi- 
fied? Which inmate needs are being met and which are not 
in a given unit? Are there certain unit climates which 
specific staff members feel more comfortable in and in 
which they are more effective? 

This reviewer concurs with the author that the SCS 
has the potential to initiate creative changes in the 
operation of correctional treatment programs. It may 
provide significant clues concerning which type of treat- 
ment approach is most effective with which type of 
offender. Prescriptive programming becomes a more 
reachable goal with the Social Climate Scale as a 


useful “yardstick” to assess what is actually going on in 
an institution. 


“Toward a Realistic Reorganization of the Peniten- 
tiaries,’ by S. G. Seliger (Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
nology and Police Science, March 1969). The thesis of this 
article, written by a student at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, is that many of our penitentiaries, 
unfortunately, devote little time or effort to the rehabilita- 
tion of inmates. The author traces the historical develop- 
ment of American prisons and cites the usual reasons to 
explain their current sorry state; i.e., obsolete, isolated 
physical plants which restrict the types of programs which 
can be conducted; and, repressive, hyper-security-sensitive 
personnel who contribute significantly to the creation of 
an antitherapeutic climate. 

Presumably as a consequence of an interview with a 
psychologist who has been associated with prisons since 
1954, the author illustrates the problems encountered by a 
professional in a traditional prison setting. The role of 
the prison psychologist is described as (1) assisting in 
the classification of prisoners and (2) initiating and man- 
aging therapy programs. (This is an unnecessarily re- 
stricted view of the psychologist’s role as seen by this 
reviewer.) The frustrations of working in this type of 
environment are listed as: limited facilities, inability to 
influence the decision-making process, the “veto power” 
of the custodial staff and their fear of therapy programs, 
the overwhelming inmate-to-treatment-staff ratios, non- 
motivated clients, and basic differences as to the causes 
of criminality and the type of approach which may be 
effective. 

The article concludes with a section entitled Solutions. 
The author states that the government (both federal 
and state) must commit itself to the task of prison reform. 
Since the cost of total reorganization of the country’s 
prisons is prohibitive, the author suggests that somehow 
the social structure of the prison should be utilized as a 
foundation for the therapy program. The establishment 
of “therapeutic communities,’ group therapy programs, 
and the training of correctional officer counselors is a 
suggested remedy. Other programs cited which the author 
believes would be useful are inmate government, recrea- 
tional and vocational activities, a more utilitarian classifi- 


cation system, changes in sentencing, greater use of 
halfway houses, furloughs, and work release. 

While this reviewer and many correctional administra- 
tors will find themselves in accord with many of the ideas 
contained in this article, one gets the distinct impression 
that the author has had little, if any, direct involvement 
with corrections. He appears to have done much literature 
research; however, the kinds of issues presented and the 
solutions suggested contain little that is incisive or 
perceptive. Those of us who work in the area of corrections 
are all against sin; the trouble is we go off in so many 
of the old ruts when we try to cope with it. 


“A Prediction of Recidivism,” by Paul L. Martin, Jr., and 
John R. Barry (Correctional Psychologist, January- 
February, 1969). The authors of this article review 47 
studies conducted during the last 20 years dealing with 
recidivism and the factors contributing to it. Highlight- 
ing the wide range of definitions used in these studies, 
they suggest this may contribute to recidivism rates being 
reported as ranging from 17.7 percent to 88.2 percent. 
The authors argue convincingly for some uniformity in 
how recidivism is defined and offer two sets of criteria, 
each of which has eight levels or degrees of failure 
(recidivism). The average rate of recidivism in the 
studies investigated falls within the 35-55 percent range; 
and the evidence seems to suggest that a 3-year followup 
period is most justifiable. 

In the area of correlates to recidivism, the authors 
found as most important: age, prior criminal record, and 
types of offense. Race, educational record, sex, mental and 
personality characteristics, work record, and home en- 
vironment were seen as moderately important preprison 
correlates of recidivism. The following variables were 
found to be of questionable importance in relation to 
recidivism: intelligence, body characteristics, religion, 
type of military discharge, occupational status, and 
marital status. 

According to the authors, more release success was 
found among prisoners with less serious and fewer 
institutional offenses and with shorter prison stays. They 
found lower recidivism among inmates released to better, 
more stable family situations, and inmates released to 
rural places of residence. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“The Alston Wilkes Society,” by Larry Cribb (Sand- 
lapper, July 1969). This article in the magazine of South 
Carolina tells the story of a citizen action program which 
has rendered invaluable assistance to the South Carolina 
Department of Corrections and its rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The Alston Wilkes Society is the only statewide 
organization of its kind in the Southeast. Founded by a 
minister, this prisoner aid group not only assists inmates 
in finding employment and residence, but also serves as 
an information service and as a lobbying body when 
correctional legislation is being considered by the State 
Legislature. 

With a membership of almost 3,000 in 14 county 
chapters and a professional staff of three caseworkers, 
including the director, the Society recently began operat- 
ing a halfway house where released prisoners can be 


Let no man utter anything for which he would not 
willingly be responsible through time and eternity. 
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housed with the approval of the State Pardon and Parole 
Board. The capacity of the Park Street residence is 18 
men and their average stay is 60 days. The halfway 
house was originally established by the South Carolina 
Department of Corrections on a federal grant from the 
Department of Labor. When the grant expired, the 
Alston Wilkes Society made an appeal for funds, 
receiving contributions from the Baptist Church and the 
Methodist Conference, along with individual donations, 
and has been able to continue the program. 

The progressive policies of the Department of Cor- 
rections and the cooperation of the State Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation have been cited by Director 
Parker Evatt as primary factors in the success of the 
Alston Wilkes Society rehabilitation program, in addition 
to the support of numerous church members who 
recognize the Society as an opportunity for helping the 
public offender. 

“Prison System Breaking Down? Search for a Better 
Way” (U. S. News & World Report, August 11, 1969). 
An increased use of probation is cited as a growing trend 
in our Nation’s courts. In Washington, D. C., criminal 
courts are experimenting with “Project Crossroads,” a 
deferred prosecution program in which charges are 
dropped if the youthful offender obtains employment or 
training for employment. Reasons given for this trend 
are the increased costs of confining offenders, the much 
publicized vice conditions in prisons and jails, and the 
ineffectiveness of prison rehabilitation programs. 

Arguments for the increased use of probation are 
found in the statistical reports of success rates. To aid 
the courts in probation selection and to help judges 
distinguish between the dangerous and nondangerous 
offender, some states use diagnostic centers. New Jersey 
and Kansas are cited as states with facilities for evalu- 
ating the offender prior to sentence or following the 
imposition of tentative sentences which can be modified 
after diagnosis. 

The writer of this article cites the San Francisco 
project (Federal Probation Office) with its experimental 
approach to the classifying and grouping of probationers 
as one possible answer to the shortage of probation 
officers, pointing out that one probation officer might 
supervise as many as 300 specially selected cases. 

“What Prisons Can and Can’t Do” (U. S. News & World 
Report, August 11, 1969). In an interview with Joseph E. 
Ragen, former warden of the Illincis prison system, the 
U. S. News reporter raises questions about the effective- 
ness of a prison program. Mr. Ragen acknowledges that 
many men have been helped by a prison sentence. He 
also acknowledges the inherent weaknesses of reforma- 
tories in that young offenders learn a great deal about 
crime while confined. He believes that juvenile courts 
seldom have adequate information about juvenile offenders 
and are usually understaffed and unable to devote 
sufficient time to individual cases. 

Mr. Ragen recommends use of the indeterminate sen- 
tence to offset disparity in sentencing. He knows there 
are no absolute criteria for predicting who will make good 
on parole and he cites cases of hardened offenders who 
changed completely while in prison and made good after 
release. In some cases, receiving recognition and respect 
from prison authorities was a decisive factor in a 
changed attitude. According to Mr. Ragen, parole boards 
do not give enough attention to prisons. Nor do they pay 
enough attention to the judgments of wardens and other 
prison officials. He believes they put too much reliance on 
sociologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists. 


—Abraham Lincoln 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Task Force Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D. C. 


American and European Views of Criminology 


Criminology in Action. Edited by Denis Szabo. 
Montréal: Les Presses de l'Université de Mon- 
tréal, 1968. Pp. 464. $9.00. 


As the proceedings of the 17th International Course 
in Criminology in Montreal between August 19 and 
September 2, 1967, Criminology in Action presents an 
excellent contrast between the European and the American 
approaches to criminology. This is the first time the 
course has been held on the North American Continent. 
There were 218 participants from 27 countries. 

The French contributions represented the European 
approach to criminology. Ellenberger, Mailloux, and 
Szabo from the University of Montreal and Pinatel from 
the University of Paris presented excellent discourses. 
They supported group therapy, the interdisciplinary 
nature of criminology, and the need for reeducation. 
The biological aspects are strong in Europe and were 
translated into treatment approaches by Ellenberger, who 
supported plastic surgery, hormone treatment, tran- 
quilizers and antidepressants, and castration. Reeducation 
with an emphasis on atonement and remorse as moti- 
vators was emphasized by Mailloux. Pinatel called for a 
synthesis of the sciences contributing to criminology, 
basing his approach on De Greeff’s theories of instincts 
and of incorruptible functions, which results in a 
criminogenic process that can, in response, unify the 
system of justice. Szabo presented the European view, 
but called upon American research and literature in 
the field to provide the best balance available in the 
French presentations. 

The English presentations were by Wolfgang, Lohman, 
Edwards, Conrad, Morris, Lejins, and an_ excellent 
synthesis by Ohlin. Wolfgang called for research and 
accurate data on which to base decisions in the systems 
of justice, pointing out that the freedom to commit 
crime is positive evidence of a free society. Lohman 
emphasized the difference in the concept of police 
power between Europe and America, in which American 
police will have to move toward the European concept of 
police becoming the agents of social welfare. Edwards 
emphasized the need for judgment and responsibility in 
bringing research in criminological literature into the 
decision-making process in the system of justice. Conrad 
used Boulding’s Age of Civilization and Age of Science 
to trace the progress of the systems of criminal justice 
to the modern time. After discussing the areas of 
victimless crime and the overreach of the criminal law, 
Morris contended that the power over a criminal’s life 
should not be taken in excess of that which would be 
taken were his reform not considered one of the purposes. 
Lejins indicated that data on crime and delinquency is 
hard to find and that we do not yet know how to educate 
people for criminology. 

In the synthesis of the course, Jean Pinatel of France 
reviewed stages of development in criminology. The first 
period was that of the penitentiary. The second period 
was one of debate that included Lombroso, Ferri, 
Garafalo, Tarde, and many other criminologists of 
nearly a century ago. The contemporary period is of the 
criminologist who integrates various sciences into a 
task-oriented discipline. Ohlin synthetized the course as 
a series of confrontations between American and 
European criminologists. European law and psychology 
oppose American sociology and social sciences. European 
clinical approaches oppose American social science and 
research approaches. Other confrontations were reviewed, 
in which American criminology emphasized the social 


sciences and research while the European and French- 
speaking criminology emphasized biological, moral, 
reeducation, and clinical approaches. 
As an international view of criminology, this volume is 
excellent. The contributors were all excellent, with Szabo, 
Wolfgang, and Morris making really outstanding pres- 
entations. The syntheses by Pinatel and Ohlin were also 
outstanding. This is one volume in which all the pres- 
entations were strong. The editor, Denis Szabo, has done 
an excellent job. This reviewer recommends that 
Criminology in Action be part of all criminologist’s 
personal libraries, whether they read French or not, be- 
— Mg English presentations are worth the price of 
e book. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


Current Correctional Views and Programs 


The Tasks of Penology. Edited by Harvey S. 
Perlman and Thomas B. Allington. Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1969. Pp. 241. $7.95. 


The even dozen articles presented in this volume come 
from a wide variety of authors and provide a discon- 
nected and uneven compendium of comments about cur- 
rent correctional issues. The separate chapters, taken 
singly, have good quality and usefulness, but they are 
diverse enough in the focus of their interest to make the 
total effort lack cohesiveness. 

Karl Menninger leads with an article that is essentially 
a summary of much of the “Crime of Punishment” 
message he has recently published in full book form. He 
is followed by Nathan Leopold who in his own articulate 
way echoes Dr. Menninger’s criticism of the ineffective 
criminal justice system. Mr. Leopold does not say any- 
thing new or different from what modern penologists have 
been saying lately, but his comments gain some punch 
coming as they do from an intelligent and famous ob- 
server who has viewed corrections from inside. Different 
as they are, both Menninger and Leopold write with an 
urgent emotional quality that gives a strong overlay of 
indignant feeling to their basically objective arguments. 

A more sophisticated evaluation of corrections and the 
law is presented by Gerhard Mueller, a law professor, in 
one of the most thoughtful chapters contained here. Pro- 
fessor Mueller, without discussing in depth, gives a 
concise and objective commentary on the various concepts 
(punishment, deterrence, resocialization, etc.) basic to 
the correctional system. 

Three of the articles deal with probable future trends 
as seen by Myrl Alexander, Eugene Barkin, and Frank 
Loveland. The most significant of these is Barkin’s dis- 
cussion of the legal rights of the convicted person. In this 
important area of concern he discusses, for instance, the 
issues involved in the handling of prisoners’ mail and 
their access to legal materials. He is practical and help- 
ful in discussing trends in respect to institutional religious 
practices, medical care, and the prisoner’s right to sue for 
injuries. These are issues that have arisen in very recent 
years to cause prison administrators to reassess their 
policies, and Mr. Barkin does well in explaining the new 
approaches being taken by appellate courts in defining 
the rights of prisoners. 

In respect to sentencing procedures Judge Theodore 
Levin describes the sentencing institutes used in the U.S. 
District Court in Detroit, and Judge Luther Youngdahl 
supplements this with a broader picture of the history of 
such developments and the spread of sentencing institutes 
elsewhere in the country. 


An article by Mitchell Wendell reviews the issue of 
interstate cooperation to provide joint correctional pro- 
grams in the interest of economy and improved quality. 
It is not Mr. Wendell’s fault that he has very little 
positive accomplishment to report upon. He does well in 
reviewing the many efforts that have appeared, the 
interstate compacts that are basic to such cooperative 
efforts, and the arguments for continuing to promote 
joint correctional programs, but his article succeeds in 
revealing the stark paucity of accomplishment so far. 

For those interested in the Federal Work Release Pro- 
gram, Lawrence A. Carpenter provides a factual and 
practical review of the progress of that program so far. 
It is a useful discussion for anyone planning to duplicate 
the work-release program, for it reviews the problems 
and issues in the candid way that is helpful to the 
administrator. 

A similarly factual discussion is presented by Delyte 
W. Morris, describing the academic program developed at 
Southern Illinois University which sent college credit 
courses into the Menard Prison. In addition, extracurricu- 
lar activities also were extended from campus to prison, 
and some regular students from the campus interned in 
counseling programs at the prison. The discussion depicts 
a tremendously significant development that has been 
much too long in coming. State prisons and state univer- 
sities have coexisted since the country’s beginning, but 
only in the rarest instances have they realized the value 
they can have to each other. 

Finally, the book presents a discussion of the use of 
correctional clients as research assistants and participants. 
J. Douglas Grant and wife, Joan Grant, who have done 
much to establish California’s leadership in this area, 
describe a variety of programs that use clients as re- 
searchers. 

Altogether the book provides competent discussions of 
varied issues. It is this quality of variety that may either 
limit or increase its usefulness, according to the reader’s 
need. Each reader will find in it his own items of interest 
which to him are impressive, but most will not find it to 
be interesting or useful in its entirety. One paragraph 
that struck me with special force and which I think is 
highly quotable is this from Mr. Carpenter’s article. “The 
correction of the individual offender will always be a 
difficult process, and perhaps we should not have it any 
other way. If by chance someone did discover a sure and 
quick method of changing human behavior, it would 
represent more of a threat to mankind than a boon.” 


St. Paul, Minn. PAUL W. KEVE 


An Anthology on Antisocial Behavior 


The Sociopath: Selections in Anti-Social Be- 
havior. Edited by Rita E. Bergman. New York: 
Exposition Press, Inc., 1968. Pp. 153. $5.00. 


This book is composed of eight accounts of people who 
indulge in antisocial activity. The types of behavior 
dealt with range from the infamous John Dillinger whose 
series of murders led him to be called Public Enemy No. 1, 
to teenagers and adults whose transgressions do not go 
beyond shoplifting on a small scale. Each subject is 
treated by quoting various writers who have published in 
books, newspapers, or journals accounts of the male- 
factors or delinquents and their crimes or misdemeanors. 

In addition to murderers such as Dillinger, Henry 
Savoy, and the two assassins, Richard Hickock and Perry 
Smith, who were reported by Truman Capote in his 
popular book, Jn Cold Blood, there is a brief but inter- 
esting account of the atomic spy and traitor, Klaus Fuchs. 
During the trial the prosecutor referred to Fuchs as a 
dual personality and said that “he had half of his mind 
beyond the reach of reason and the impact of facts’ but 
that “the other half lived in a world of normal relation- 
ships and friendships with his colleagues and human 
loyalty.”” This reviewer does not think it likely that this 
arch-exemplar of treason is, or was, a dual personality 
in the sense of this term in psychiatric usage. There 
have been other examples of men with brilliant intellect 
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and profound learning who embrace pernicious and 
obviously absurd creeds with all the blinding conviction of 
a religious commitment. Under such circumstances the 
superior intellectual powers are not applied in any way 
to questions concerning the pseudoreligious faith. 

Quotations from Michael Roberts constitute an inter- 
esting account of the Rumanian physician, Dr. Oscar 
Cosla, who, assuming the role of a philanthropist and 
benefactor, gave to an American college a large collection 
of paintings, many of which he misrepresented as being 
extremely valuable works of great masters. Dr. Cosla, 
according to the reporter, made arrangements with the 
college that were remunerative to himself in return for 
the alleged art treasures. 

Selections from The Violent Gang, by Lewis Yablonski, 
discuss some of the antisocial groups which organize not 
primarily for social reasons or for illegally gainful 
operations but for the purpose of indulging in unprovoked 
violence and cruelty and sometimes murder. Milder 
antisocial activity is presented and discussed in quotations 
from Mary Owen Cameron’s book, The “Respectable” 
Criminal and the Young Offender. 

Though the reports of psychiatrists are quoted and the 
opinions of sociologists and psychologists are given in 
some of the quotations, there is no attempt made by the 
editor herself to explain the motivations or causes behind 
the criminal activities presented. In view of the glib and 
confident interpretations so often offered as explanations 
for antisocial behavior, this reviewer feels that the book 
gains by this omission. 


Medical College of Georgia HeErvEY M. CLECKLEY 


Rules of Procedure for Courts Having 
Juvenile Jurisdiction 


Model Rules for Juvenile Courts. Council of 
Judges of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. New York: National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 1969. Pp. 91. $3.00. 


The administration of juvenile justice in most states 
has suffered from a conspicuous absence of court rules. 
Practices and procedures for courts with juvenile juris- 
diction are not clearly spelled out either by statute or 
rules. Hopefully, Model Rules for Juvenile Courts will 
stimulate states to develop and adopt rules of court for 
those courts exercising juvenile jurisdiction. 

The Council of Judges of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, authors of Model Rules, considers 
a statewide board of juvenile court judges as the most 
ideal body to promulgate uniform rules, governing pro- 
cedure and practice. This is somewhat contrary to the 
usual manner in which rules are developed for state 
courts. Rule-making authority is generally the responsi- 
bility of the state. The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice calls for a 
clear and centralized administrative and rule-making 
authority. Under the Model State Judicial Article the 
Chief Justice is executive head of the judicial system. It 
would seem only logical that the development of rules of 
court be a responsibility of the state’s highest court 
in cooperation with the judges having such jurisdiction. 

Model Rules designates the intake unit of the probation 
department to receive and screen cases alleged to be 
within the juvenile court jurisdiction, thus clarifying re- 
sponsibility and giving clear identity to this most impor- 
tant probation service. Some of the intake practices, 
however, are questionable. When a complainant desires to 
file a petition and the intake officer refuses to authorize a 
petition, the complainant may submit his complaint to the 
judge for a final decision on whether it will be filed. The 
judge in determining whether a petition should be filed 
and later hearing the case on its merits raises the question 
of prejudging the case. Legislative Guide for Drafting 
Juvenile and Family Court Acts provides that if the com- 
plaint alleges delinquency or neglect and the intake officer 
refuses to authorize the signing of a petition, the prose- 
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cutor, upon request of the complainant, shall review the 
facts presented by the complaint, authorize the signing of 
a petition, and file it with the court when it has reason to 
believe such action is necessary to protect the community 
or interest of the child. 

Model Rules provides that the intake officer must inform 
the parties of their right to remain silent and their right 
to legal counsel. This is good. Regrettably, there is no 
time limit within which the intake officer must make a 
decision as to whether a petition will be filed. “At any 
time during the intake process the officer may terminate 
the effort of adjustment and authorize the filing of a 
petition, or he may dismiss the parties without the filing 
of a petition.” This provision may deter efforts for a 
speedy trial. In addition, the child and family should 
never be kept in a state of uncertainty as to the manner 
in which the case will be handled. 

Rule 4 of the Model Rules provides for an informal ad- 
justment in those cases not requiring the official action of 
the court. The rule does not set any time limit upon an 
informal adjustment though the comment to rule 4 indi- 
cates that it is advisable to establish a maximum time 
limit on informal adjustment. I believe that 30 days is 
sufficient time for making an informal adjustment. If ad- 
justment cannot be accomplished within this period of 
time, there is perhaps a need to refer the youngster to 
another resource for appropriate help. 

The admission procedures to shelter or detention are 
worthy of special note in rule 12: . 


“Any person who brings a child to a shelter or de- 
tention facility shall give the intake officer at the 
facility a signed report, setting forth the reasons why 
the child was not released to his parents, guardian, or 
custodian. 

“The intake officer shall, if possible, release the 
child to the care of his parents, guardian, or custo- 
dian, or may admit the child to the facility subject 
to further order, or may place the child in some 
other appropriate facility. 

“A copy of the report, noting the time when the 
child was brought to the facility and stating the 
reasons why the child was admitted to the facility, if 
he was so admitted, shall be filed with the court with- 
out delay.” 


Rule 12, along with criteria for detention could provide 
a giant step forward in drastically reducing the number 
of children that are now unnecessarily held in secure 
custody pending court hearing. 

The child admitted to detention is scheduled for a 
hearing within 48 hours of the time of admission except 
that if the court does not sit at any time within the 48- 
hour period the hearing is held the next day following 
admission of the child to the facility. This rule could re- 
sult in a 344-day period of unreviewed detention. I would 
prefer a rule providing for a detention hearing within 24 
hours, excluding Sundays and holidays. This would reduce 
by a full day the period of unreviewed detention should 
the child be detained the night before a 2-day holiday 
weekend. If at the detention hearing the court believes 
that detention care is needed there is a 7-day limit on the 
time between the detention hearing and adjudicatory 
hearing. This is a sound provision. 

The scheduling of the adjudicatory hearing must be 
set when the petition is filed. The child in detention is 
given priority and, as earlier indicated, his case must be 
heard within 7 days. 

The preparation and presentation of evidence, according 
to rule 24, is determined by the court. The rule provides 
that the testimony shall be elicited by the court or by a 
civil legal officer of the state. In the comment it is noted 
that in most cases testimony should be elicited by the 
judge. There is fear that the use of a prosecutor will re- 
sult in a prosecutorial atmosphere of criminal trials. I 
agree with some members of the Council of Judges and 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges that 
testimony cannot be successfully elicited by the court, and 
that it should be elicited by a civil legal officer. They hold 
that the same objections to presentation of the case by 


the probation officer apply to its presentation by the 
court, and that in addition, a judge cannot listen to the 
testimony and observe the reactions of the parties while 
he frames questions to be posed to a witness. 

Rule 29 requires that a social study for use in the dis- 
positional hearing shall be made in each case unless 
waived by the court with the consent of all parties. Be- 
ginning the social study before the filing of a petition 
requires written consent of the parties. This is highly 
questionable. Until a petition is filed, there is no reason 
to begin a social study. The other two conditions for 
beginning a social study appear sound: (1) after the filing 
of a petition and provided there is a valid admission and 
consent by the party, the study may begin; and (2) if the 
allegations are not admitted, no investigation may begin 
until there has been an adjudication. 

There are two additional provisions concerning the 
social study which improves the administration of juve- 
nile justice. The social study is not to be submitted to the 
judge before adjudication. Secondly, all information in- 
cluding the social study, upon which the court bases its 
disposition, must be available to the parties directly con- 
cerned. It is rightly pointed out in the comments that a 
court should never make a disposition upon undisclosed 
testimony, whether it be written or presented orally to 
the judge. 

The probation revocation procedures are in keeping 
with due process of law and basic fairness. Rule 33 pro- 
vides that a violation of law or supervisory order requires 
the initiation of an action through filing of a motion for 
review. 

The four procedural requirements established as the 
result of the Gault Decision are contained in rule 37, 
Notice of Charges; rule 38, Right to Remain Silent; and 
rule 39, Right to Counsel. The right to confrontation and 
cross examination is mentioned in rule 30 concerning the 
conduct of the dispositional hearing: “Counsel for the 
parties shall be permitted to examine in the court the 
person who prepared the social study report.” 

Rule 42 requires the complete record of all testimony 
and exhibits by approved stenographic means. 

The right to counsel in rule 39 states that “the court 
shall appoint counsel for the parties if it finds that they 
are indigent unless representation is competently and 
intelligently waived.” How can a court be certain that 
parties have competently and intelligently waived this 
right? There are vast numbers of parents with limited 
knowledge of the law, the courts, and its procedures. It is 
presumptuous to feel that parents can competently and 
intelligently waive such an important right. Whenever 
official action is contemplated, the child should be repre- 
sented by legal counsel. If the family does not employ 
their own attorney, the court should make certain that 
legal counsel is provided for the child through all stages 
of the proceedings. In other words, the right to counsel 
should be an unwaiverable right. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau JAY OLSON 


A Critique of Psychiatry 


Criminal Responsibility and Mental Disease. By 
C. R. Jeffery. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1967. Pp. 324. $11.00. 


Unfortunately, the title of this book is somewhat of a 
misnomer. The reader who is looking for a scholarly dis- 
cussion of the relationships between mental disorder and 
criminal responsibility will not find it here. Instead, the 
author, who describes himself as “a sociologist, with 
training in law, who recently became interested in ex- 
perimental psychology,” uses material drawn from a re- 
search project on the Durham rule as a vehicle to present 
his theories about psychiatry and criminal behavior. 

In presenting his thesis, the author leans heavily on 
Thomas Szasz’s ideas about mental illness and Michael 
Hakeem’s views of psychiatry. Szasz tells us that crime 
is a social and ethical problem and that labeling crime 
as illness encourages “sick behavior’ to avoid painful 
consequences. Hakeem derides psychiatry as being un- 


scientific and recommends that psychiatrists not be ac- 
cepted as experts on human behavior. In espousing these 
views, the author tends to discount the belief that there 
may be some relationships between mental illness and 
crime. At the same time he raises serious questions 
about psychiatric expertise on human behavior. 

The first portion of this book is given to a rather 
tired discussion of the legal rules for determining re- 
sponsibility and a series of generalizations about psy- 
chiatrists, lawyers, and facilities for mentally ill offenders. 
To support his contention that psychiatric testimony is 
at times contradictory and not always based on 
scientific evidence, the author presents abridged tran- 
scripts from several cases tried in the District of Columbia 
under the Durham rule. In preparing these abridgements, 
the author states that he has “condensed” and “rephrased” 
and that “phraseology has been altered and collapsed.” 
The reader is left to his own devices to determine how 
much the testimony, such as it was, may have suffered 
from the author’s editorial efforts. From all of this we 
learn, perhaps somewhat belatedly, that lawyers and 
psychiatrists are divided on the effectiveness of the 
Durham rule. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of the clinical method of studying human behavior. Here 
the author emphasizes what he sees as shortcomings in 
psychological and psychiatric methodology. Having de- 
monstrated to his satisfaction that clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists are somewhat limited in their ability 
to understand, explain, and modify human behavior, he 
concludes by recommending that sociologists and ex- 
perimental psychologists be brought in to provide 
alternative explanations of criminal behavior. 

Probably most of us would agree that to really under- 
stand the delinquent one must know him within the con- 
text of his own community. Thus, as one looks at the 
causes of crime one must consider social and _ political 
factors along with aspects of individual pathology and 
personal failure. In this context, both sociologists and 
experimental psychologists, and perhaps others, have 
important contributions to make as the author recom- 
mends. The author might also have recommended that the 
various disciplines involved in the study of criminal be- 
havior view each other as charitably as possible, to 
achieve more fully the benefits of interdisciplinary 
collaboration. 


University of North Carolina CHARLES E. SMITH 


History and Development of Social Work Practice 


The Field of Social Work, Fifth Edition. By 
Arthur FE. Fink, C. Wilson Anderson, and Merrill 
B. Conover. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1968. Pp. 534. $7.95. 


The value of this book is attested to by its survival 
(Fifth Edition). It covers an enormous range of material 
which is concise and presented in an interesting and 
highly readable style. It is fairly up to date. However, 
there is no mention anywhere of the black-white crisis 
and its effect on the field of social work. There is only a 
passing mention of the volunteer, the part-time paid 
professional, and indigenous workers. This will become 
increasingly important in the field of social work and 
should merit consideration for a chapter next time 
around. 

The Field of Social Work is filled with detailed case 
illustrations to document the range of social services, 
with enough process to show the worker’s role and the 
client’s participation. Social casework, social group work, 
and community social work methods are illustrated. The 
authors point out that a synthesis of theories of individ- 
ual and group behavior is a deep need of the field which 
is still largely unmet. 

The book is curreritly being used in the undergraduate 
social work curriculum. It is an excellent addition to the 
meager literature available to those considering graduate 
social work training or seeking information about what 
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a social worker does and may be doing in the future. 
For the teacher, it could serve as a summary reference 
with bibliography. The case material is dynamic and 
current and could easily be used for teaching. 

This book covers a variety of social work settings in 
separate chapters which are preceded by chapters on 
Social Work and Modern Society, The Development of 
Social Services, and The Social Services in America. 
Separate chapters are alloted to a discussion of Services 
to the Aged, Social Group Work, Community Social Work, 
and The Correctional Services. 

In the chapter on Correctional Services consideration is 
given to the courts, probation, prisons, parole, halfway 
houses, and work-release programs. Probation and parole 
are seen as essentially a casework service. However, 
with the increasing use of group service in some areas 
this may change to a casework-group work service in 
the opinion of the reviewer. Surprisingly, no mention is 
made of the recent use of volunteers in courts and the 
development of “volunteerism” which is spreading 
throughout the country in juvenile and some misde- 
meanant courts. 

In discussing the juvenile court the authors have a 
brief but nicely focused paragraph on the main points 
made in the Gault case. 

Although the authors are correct in stating there is 
no formula for probation interviews, : social casework 
does have a method which offers the probation officer a 
frame of reference for planning and developing some 
direction in his work with the client. 

There is an excellent discussion of the feelings of the 
offender upon entering the institution as well as the 
problems and pressures the inmate and the institutional 
caseworker need to cope with in effecting change. 

In the chapter on Group Work, the authors develop 
the history of group work and point out that the ob- 
jectives of group services are to help group members 
improve their social adjustment and to help the group 
achieve objectives approved by society. The authors give 
case illustrations in this regard, “demonstrating how the 
group worker deals with several situations and problems, 
how the group develops, and how the worker must 
choose his focus according to that development.” 

The text could benefit by a tying together of some 
common problems, feelings, and needs which the alienated 
(the poor, mentally ill, and offenders) have in common. 

In conclusion, the authors look to the future and 
suggest that with more of the early community action 
aspects of social work now coming to the forefront, 
social workers must “get involved” and be perceptive of 
the political world in which we operate “even if upon 
occasion they may get their fingers burned.” In the 
opinion of the reviewer it is now time for the profession 
of social work to be mature enough to translate knowledge 
of the political process into effective legislation and not 
get their fingers burned. 


University of Illinois HARVEY TREGER 


Psychiatric Knowledge Every Lawyer Needs 


Psychiatry for Lawyers. By Andrew S. Watson, 
M.D. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc. Pp. 326. $10.00. 


This book is what its title says it is—a text on psy- 
chiatry, but written for lawyers. All but the first and 
last of its 11 chapters deal with straight psychiatric 
concepts: personality development, the ego and the 
superego, and ego defenses such as sublimation, repression, 
projection, and rationalization. Almost half the book is 
given to tracing the psychosexual development of the per- 
sonality as conceived in psychoanalytic theory, from the 
period of orality through the anal, phallic and latency 
periods of childhood, adolescence, adulthood, and old age. 
But the author always keeps in mind the reader he is 
addressing, the lawyer, and constantly points up the 
relevance of the psychiatric insights he presents for the 
kinds of situations that lawyers have to deal with— 
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marital disputes, depriving parents of custody of their 
children, adoption, and business transactions. 

Thus, at the end of the chapter on the anal period, we 
are told, “Persons who grow up with unresolved un- 
conscious conflicts about conforming are _ potentially 
capable of all kinds of asocial and antisocial activities. 
Such behavior is not only found in criminals who commit 
acts of violence, but also in those ‘white collar criminals’ 
who commit such crimes as fraud, embezzlement, and 
tax violations.” And in the chapter on the phallic 
period, the author tells us that, “Such family problems as 
divorce, child custody, will drafting and litigation, the 
devising of trusts, and the many acts of personal 
violence which may come to a lawyer’s attention derive 
dynamic thrust from the success or failure of the re- 
solution of the oedipus complex.” 

The first chapter points out how lawyers constantly are 
caught up in the powerful, emotional undercurrents and 
ambitions of their clients, often without being aware of 
the fact. Transference and countertransference and the 
irrationality of some clients’ behavior are explained and 
some helpful advice given on the usefulness of cultivating 
a permissive, encouraging relationship in order to elicit 
inner feeling and attitudes. 

Dr. Watson also explains how clients’ conscious and 
unconscious attitudes toward lawyers may impinge upon 
the professional relationship. Thus, because the client 
generally is unable to make any realistic appraisal of 
the lawyer’s competence or trustworthiness, he is re- 
duced to accepting him in blind faith—which is likely to 
stir up all the client’s previous attitudes toward authority 
and dependency, and arouse irrational fears which he is 
helpless to deal with. The last chapter contains an en- 
lightening discussion of what constitutes mental health 
and mental illness, and an explanation of how the law 
uses psychiatric information in criminal cases. 

At the end of each chapter are appended realistic prob- 
lems of the sort lawyers are likely to encounter, and 
questions asking how they might best be resolved. 

The presentation of psychiatric materials in a way 
most apropos for lawyers could be effectively done only 
by someone like Dr. Watson, who, in addition to being a 
psychiatrist engaged in clinical practice, has had many 
years’ experience as a member of a law school faculty, 
teaching law students and working with the courts. This 
background has enabled him in this book to achieve his 
stated objective of helping lawyers and law students to 
make the substance and practice of law conform to the 
realities of human behavior. 


University of New Mexico HENRY WEIHOFEN 


The Maligned Agent 


The Informer in Law Enforcement, Second 
Edition. By Malachi L. Harney and John C. Cross. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1968. Pp. 148. $7.50. 


“Informer” is a dirty word! In the underworld and to 
many of the law abiding the concept is morally objec- 
tionable. Yet, it is the citizen’s right and duty to inform 
his government of violations of its laws—and he has no 
compunctions when his own person or property is 
violated. 

Informers are utilized in many fields. While a major 
weapon in narcotics control, informers are valuable in 
solving all types of crime as well as in obtaining justice 
in many areas of human behavior. 

Harney and Cross warn against entrapment in using 
informers. They denounce any agency that permits in- 
formers to commit crime and cite other books which 
infer the police, in general, entrap offenders. One author 
claims the police of “Westville” (an alias) “outwit... 
the spirit and letter of the rule of law,” as well as give 
informers a “license” to commit crime (n.b. H. & C: 
This reviewer is most qualified to categorically deny the 
allegations of that other book, re: ‘“Westville’’). 

Informants often tell the truth, but not the whole 


truth. Reliance on informers can be a dangerous practice 
if not handled intelligently by experienced officers who 
must always retain their somewhat suspicious nature. 

What motivates a person to become an informer? 
Fear: If under arrest, he will seek mitigation of sentence; 
or he may fear his associates when there is a falling-out. 
Revenge may be a motive, or the elimination of compe- 
tition among racketeers. The slick operator may openly 
consort with police in order to extort protection, and a 
petty criminal often sates his ego by informing. But 
mercenary motives are most common—informing for re- 
wards offered by federal agencies for tax evasion and 
smuggling, rewards from various sources for bringing 
wanted criminals to justice, ete. 

The use of a female as an informer can be hazardous. 
Anyone who has had this contact knows all too well the 
ease with which the officer can be compromised. Women 
are valuable, and when motivated emotionally, for ex- 
ample, by revenge—can be exceptionally thorough. Yet, 
one agent, according to the authors, was undone when he 
was found in a field with “his female informer 
pumping her for information.” 

Concealing the identity of the informer “is an area in 
which the line between honesty and subterfuge becomes 
narrow and this is a line which we must not overstep.” 
Keep the informer out of court if at all possible, lest he 
suffer the consequences at the hands of the accused or 
his associates. 

Chapter 5 deals with a history of the law as it concerns 
informants, including the statute which makes it an 
offense for a citizen to fail to report knowledge of the 
commission of a felony. Landmark decisions are ex- 
plained: some protect the identity of informers, others 
contend they should be revealed. In general, the modern 
rule is a flexible one. The law of 1967 (18 U.S.C. 1510) 
further protects informers and witnesses by providing 
severe penalties for intimidating or using force, threats, 
etc., against anyone who gives information to a criminal 
investigator. 

This book is invaluable to every dedicated law man—the 
detective, the narcotic agent, the prosecutor, and the 
magistrate. It might even bring back some dignity to our 
courts and expedite trials if defense attorneys gleaned 
some of the reasoning found in these pages. 

Throughout the book the fairness of the authors is 
demonstrated. Not only do they relate the pros and cons 
of informer use, but they also note incidents where in- 
dividual officers were less than honorable. In addition, 
they furnish sufficient excerpts from Supreme Court 
decisions to show that certain restrictions on searches, 
seizures, eavesdropping, and use of informers are 
necessary to protect the rights of all—the criminal as 
well as the honest citizen. 

The final chapter relates most interesting accounts of 
notorious informers including Valachi of the Cosa Nostra, 
—— -" part played by the informer in Capote’s In Cold 

ood. 

This is a serious and well-written book, only briefly 
exposing the delightful, innate Irish humor of Malachi 
Harney. Both Harney and Cross are renowned for their 
successes as professional law enforcement agents and 
administrators. The respect they enjoy is due to the 
ethical standards which they preached in training 
schools and _ practiced assiduously throughout their 
careers. This book reflects the integrity and ability of 
each man. I commend it highly. 


Oakland, Calif. 
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THORVALD T. BROWN 


Conference Papers on Drug Abuse 
Amphetamine Abuse. Edited by J. Robert 


Russo. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1968. Pp. 159. $7.50. 


The Delinquency Study and Youth Development Pro- 
ject at Southern Illinois University was awarded a grant 
from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to convene the first National Institute on 


Amphetamine Abuse. Of the numerous presentations, 
the editor, Mr. Russo, compiled eight papers which 
constitute the bulk of the volume. Recognizing the 
obvious limitations of a work of this nature, he antici- 
pates comment and says: “The ideas_ presented 

. ranged from quite concrete to frankly speculative, 
and from pragmatic suggestions of remedies to theoretical 
considerations of cultural implications. The material 
that has been gathered from the conference is frag- 
mentary and often contradictory.” Mr. Russo’s analysis 
is quite accurate, as the various chapters range from 
the scientifically accurate to those of questioned value, 
perhaps somewhat reflective of the nature of the various 
authors’ chosen professions. 

Maurice H. Seevers, Ph.D., M.D., leads off with a 
sound pharmacological description of the use, misuse, 
and abuse of amphetamine-type drugs. Pointing out 
that the principal medical indications for amphetamine 
usage call for prolonged continuous medication, Dr. 
Seevers leaves no doubt of his feelings condoning the 
widespread medically indicated use of amphetamines. 
Seven recommendations are made ranging from edu- 
cation of those who have legal access to the drugs to 
encouragement of rehabilitative programs. In closing, 
Dr. Seevers recognizes that “. . . the amphetamine prob- 
lem is only one out of a much larger drug abuse prob- 
lem ...and the same factors, emotional immaturity 
becoming manifest more commonly in unfavorable en- 
vironmental circumstances and precipitated by stressfu 
situations, are common to all types of drug abuse... .” 

In discussing the psychiatric implication of ampheta- 
mine abuse, John D. Griffith, M.D., goes through the 
recent history of amphetamine abuse and explores the 
basic causes (theories) of drug dependence. These clinical 
observations of the amphetamine dependent person de- 
scribe some of his experiences. Dr. Griffith also concurs 
with Dr. Seevers in the need for reeducating the pro- 
fessionals who handle drugs and then goes on to sug- 
gest additional approaches to solution of the problem. 

M. C. Russell, in describing the role of the drug in- 
dustry and nonnarcotic drug abuse, compares many of 
his observations to those of his employer, Smith, Kline & 
French (one of the largest manufacturers of ampheta- 
mines in the world). He is justifiably proud of his 
employer’s efforts in the eradication of drug abuse. This 
firm has expended great effort in educational materials 
on drug abuse control. 

Daniel W. Byles does an excellent job of exploring the 
legislative history of the Drug Abuse Control ‘Amend- 
ments of 1965 as he discusses the relationship of abuse 
control laws and the drug industry. Mr. Byles makes 
three sound recommendations for state legislation: “First, 
act not in haste, . . . Second, remember the drugs being 
considered are necessary tools in the battle against 
disease and illness . . . . Third, is a plan for uniformity.” 

John W. Rawlin attempts to discuss the street level 
abuse of amphetamines but, in fact, offers the reader a 
potpourri of amphetamine abuse history and individual 
instances of abuse. Utilizing the language of the ampheta- 
mine abuser, he caps off his paper explaining the 
sociological approaches to the problem and ultimately 
recommends public education. 

Starting with the thought-provoking title, “Circles 
Beyond the Circumference: Some Hunches About Amphet- 
amine Abuse,” Seymour Fiddle excuses his lack of 
knowledge of the extensive literature on amphetamine 
abuse and openly acknowledges his own limitations in 
the field, basing his 20 some pages of commentary on a 
“few intensive interviews with amphetamine abusers.” 
In discussing many subtitles ranging from “The Funny 
Farm: A Variant of the Craze Defense” to “Time 
Stuffing,” Mr. Fiddle is not very informative. 

“Law Enforcement and the Amphetamines” is the 
topic discussed by Matthew O’Connor. Mr. O’Connor pre- 
sents an interesting picture of the problem that will 
prove informative to those not knowledgeable in this area. 

Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., presents a good introduction to 
the role of education in the war against drug abuse. 
Recognizing that “Educators can be helpful for both 
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preventive and corrective purposes,” he goes on to state 
that “education for prevention involves arming the public 
with a full understanding of the harmful effects, both 
physical and psychological, that drugs can produce.” He 
covers many pertinent aspects of the role of education, 
including, who should teach; what to teach; teaching 
approaches; etc. In all, it is a very useful review of 
the topics. 

There is little new data presented in this book, and a 
good deal of superficial and irrelevant material. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of consideration if only to show the wide- 
spread approaches in thinking on the abuse problem 
ranging from scientific knowledge and practical ex- 
perience to mere speculation. 


Washington, D. C. ERNEST A. CARABILLO 


Spotlight on Organized Crime 


Theft of the Nation: The Structure and Oper- 
ations of Organized Crime in America. By Donald 


R. Cressey. New York: Harper & Row, 1969. Pp. 
367. $6.95. 


The author tells the reader that he has been converted 
to the belief that there is in fact organized crime and 
that he did not believe so before he saw the evidence he 
has seen in his work for the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. Al- 
though the specific attempts at converting the skeptical 
reader to this belief may not be altogether convincing, 
your reviewer believes the net effect of the book makes 
this very point with telling force. 

In the author’s view, the American confederation of 
criminals thrives because a large minority of citizens 
demand the illicit goods and services it has for sale. He 
pins the tail on the right donkey when he states that any 
citizen purchasing illicit goods and services from orga- 
nized criminals contributes to a culture of fraud, cor- 
ruption, violence, and murder. 

A prelude to recent legislative proposals is the author’s 
identification of the real danger in organized crime as the 
investment of money from illicit sources in legitimate 
enterprises—in both the economic and political spheres. 
He accurately asserts that the goal of this investment is 
the establishment of a monopoly, by force if necessary. As 
he puts it, “it is one thing to bribe a policeman... 
but it is another thing to dictate the actions of a state 
legislator or Federal Congressman or Senator.” The 
author describes the basic problem of organized crime as 
being that of political corruption. 

The author gives an alarming description of the im- 
plications of monopolistic organized crime. In describing 
the American Cosa Nostra and the Sicilian Mafia he 
points out that although there are numerous parallels, the 
Cosa Nostra is indigenous to the United States. It does 
things “the American way.” The author continues, how- 
ever, that because the objectives of the Cosa Nostra are 
similar to those of the Sicilian Mafia, the potential 
danger to citizens of the United States can be observed 
by examining the tremendous degree of control the Mafia 
exercises in western Sicily. 

“Like contemporary rulers of Cosa Nostra units in the 
United States, the despots soon demanded absolute 
power .... The lines between tax and extortion and be- 
tween peace enforcement and murder became blurred, as 
they always do under despots. Today, an overall inventory 
of Mafia activities leaves no doubt that it is a criminal 
organization, serving the interests of its membership at 
the expense of the larger population . ... The public de- 
mand for protection against Sicilian bandits, and for 
other services not provided by the established government, 
created an illicit government which, in the long run, ex- 
ploited all its members and ruled the very public that 
created it. The American demand for illicit goods and 
services has created an illicit government.” 

The author outlines what has been revealed to the 
public regarding organized crime activities, and what the 
history of such disclosures has been. There is pertinent 
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discussion of some of the legal reasons why greater dis- 
closures to the public cannot be made by law enforcement 
personnel. The author warns that the public will not be 
“educated” about organized crime until it understands 
that organized criminals prey on the economic and social 
order, not on each other. 

One additional forceful point is made by the author: 
“Some public information policies give the impression that 
killings of organized criminals have nothing to do with 
respectable members of society. But they do. A large 
number of such murders are executions of members who 
have secretly left the criminals’ camp to join the forces 
of law, order, and decency.” 

The author covers the history of the development of 
American organized crime. In considerable detail he de- 
scribes the types of organized crime activity—gambling, 
usury, narcotics traffic, labor racketeering, extortion, in- 
filtration of legitimate business, etc. Also discussed is 
the organizational structure of the Cosa Nostra “family.” 

One very interesting aspect of the book is the compari- 
son of the Cosa Nostra social organization with the 
social organization of other “societies,” both secret and 
public. The message is clear that other societies have 
been studied much more thoroughly than the Cosa Nostra 
and it may be possible to apply some general principles 
learned elsewhere to further our understanding of the 
Cosa Nostra. The author comments on the failure of 
police to consult with anthropological and _ sociological 
experts on the organization of secret societies. 

There are some objections to the book. It is loosely 
organized, e.g., the definition of “organized crime” is in 
the last chapter. Moreover, there are a number of gaps in 
the presentation. The author himself is quick to point 
these out. The gaps seem to be due to the present state 
of our knowledge of the structure and operations of 
organized crime. 

Not all of the author’s conclusions will stand the tests 
of time and further research. It seems that his purpose 
will be fulfilled if there is that further research. The ob- 
jections do not detract from the book’s value as a re- 
source and a fund of information. The descriptions of 
Cosa Nostra organization are helpful but the strength 
of the book lies in the beginnings of a systematic ex- 
amination of this organization by social science. 

The book is valuable as a basic introduction to the 
study of organized crime for students and concerned 
citizens everywhere. It is hoped it will have wide 
acceptance by the general public. 


Washington, D. C. DONALD CHAMLEE 


Inspiring Teacher and Historian of 
Criminology and Penology 


Harry Elmer Barnes—Learned Crusader. Edi- 
ted by Arthur Goddard. Colorado Springs: Ralph 
Myles, Publisher, 1968. Pp. 884. $10.00. 


It is difficult for one who was a close friend of Harry 
Elmer Barnes for half a century to review the Testi- 
monial Volume without yielding to the temptation to add 
another chapter. Actually, the addition of one or one 
hundred chapters would not add an iota to the worth or 
relevance of this tribute to a great teacher and crusader. 
The editor and the contributors have done a job worthy 
of the man they honor. 

Since this review is presumed to be directed primarily 
to penologists and criminologists it will deal mainly with 
Dr. J. P. Shalloo’s account of Barnes as teacher and 
historian of criminology and penology. Nevertheless it 
must be emphasized that no worker, young or old, in the 
vineyard of correction should be content to read only Dr. 
Shalloo’s excellent chapter. He must read and comprehend 
the significance of the whole volume. Only by so doing 
will he realize that, in relating the scope of Barnes’ 
participation and contributions to the times in which he 
lived, the book reveals the breadth of interest and con- 
cern from which the field of correction must be ap- 
proached. One may, without bad conscience, alter 


slightly a quote from Harry Elmer Barnes to make it 
read: No labor in correction “can be regarded as fund- 
amental or trustworthy if divorced from a careful con- 
sideration or the conditions and changes in the political, 
—_ economic, and intellectual environment” (see p. 

The quality of Barnes as a teacher is distilled in the 
appreciative comments of 16 graduate students who 
came into contact with him at some 10 different schools 
and universities. These comprise 75 of the most signifi- 
cant pages of the testimonial volume. 

Perhaps one more may be permitted. This reviewer is 
close to the completion of 40 years of active correctional 
work which began with a 1-hour, one semester under- 
graduate course given by Dr. Barnes at Clark University 
in 1920. In our last conversation, a week before his 
death, he remarked with customary zest: “Hell, I did 
more to shape your career in one course than Titchener 
did in 7 years!” 

Dr. Shalloo has done a masterful job in presenting 
Harry Elmer Barnes as the “Criminologist and Penal 
Historian Malgré Lui” in the chapter of that title. He is 
right in presenting him, as he saw himself, as a “digester, 
interpreter, compiler, synthesizer, analyzer, critic, cru- 
sader, reformer, and promoter, rather than original 
theorist.” The very length of the list of what he was 
robs what he was not of any weight in evaluating his 
contribution to rational penology. 

However, it would not do honor to the memory of an 
open and fair mind to fail to introduce a note of criti- 
cism into even a brief review of Dr. Shalloo’s excellent 
evaluation. 

What Harry Elmer Barnes saw, interpreted, and 
worked for was appropriate to his time. However, he was 
“hung-up” on the psychiatric approach. He hoped for 
more than psychiatry could have or has contributed. 

f Dr. Barnes were alive and looking at the field today 
he probably would not rule out the lawyers from the 
correctional process with such finality. He would see that 
young lawyers, bringing along their concepts of funda- 
mental fairness, are making a major contribution. It can 
be supposed, too, that he would embrace the new im- 
portance given to the community—not just to the in- 
dividual—as the focus of correctional endeavor. 

Everything we know about him entitles us to believe 
that he would be the spokesman for the new “New Penol- 
ogy.” And we sorely lack such a spokesman today. 

As Dr. Shalloo concludes: “From the publication of his 
History of the Penal Reformatory and Correctional In- 
stitutions of New Jersey (1918) while a graduate 
student at Columbia and historian to the Morrow Com- 
mission, to what he called his “last words’ in the 
American Journal of Correction (1958) and his intro- 
ductory chapter in The Future of Imprisonment in a 
Free Society (1965), he has led the forces striving to 
improve the methods, modernize the procedure, and in- 
fuse the philosophy of penology with a sense of rational 
purpose.” 

Dr. Shalloo, in his contribution to the testimonial 
volume, has made it clear that whatever progress is made 
in the future toward a sensible rather than a vengeful 
way of dealing with offenders will have its roots in the 
work of the “Learned Crusader,” Harry Elmer Barnes. 


Washington, D.C. F. LOVELL BIXBY 


The Thriving Penal Press 


The Penal Press. By Russell N. Baird. 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 
1967. Pp. 211. $6.95. 


About 65.5 percent of all inmates of federal and 
state penal and correctional institutions today are served 
by prison newspapers or magazines. There are 222 such 
publications at 253 institutions which represent 53.7 
percent of all such places. The total circulation is 240,036, 
including 80,416 copies sent to outside readers. Over half 
of the 222 publications are less than 20 years old; almost 
one-third are less than a decade old. 


In these statistics is to be found the explanation why 
no scholar has previously undertaken a study of prison 
publications. The bald fact is that until now there has 
not been enough of a story to tell. Now, Russell N. 
Baird, professor of journalism at Ohio University, has 
performed a great service by gathering data from 413 
institutions, 91.3 percent of the total of 452 he queried, 
using the Directory of State and Federal Correctional 
Institutions for his list. 

The earliest attempt at a prison paper was Forlorn 
Hope, edited by William Keteltas, a debtor serving time 
in New York prison. It lasted from March 24 to Sep- 
tember 13, 1800. There is a facsimile of the first page of 
Volume I, Number 1 in this book. Why it died and why 
no record exists of any similar attempt for nearly a 
century is unknown. Only eight other papers were even 
started before 1900, the important ones being Summary 
(Elmira Reformatory), 1883; Our Paper (Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution at Concord), 1885, and Prison 
Mirror (Minnesota State Penitentiary at Stillwater), 
1887. These three journalistic innovations probably were 
part of the reform movement that included establishment 
of the merit system at Elmira. Few early editions of 
them have been preserved but Baird has a few facsimiles. 

Today the penal press is thriving and growing because 
wardens increasingly recognize its value as a morale 
builder, outlet for creativity for talented writers, voca- 
tional training for some, and means of communications 
between inmates and officials. Professor Baird considers 
all these and other factors, mostly by presenting the 
opinions of prison administrators, prison editors, inmate 
readers, and criminological authorities. This book is a 
trail blazer which suggests that other scholars will be 
able to delve much more deeply into many aspects of the 
entire subject in the future. 

About one-fifth of the book is devoted to “Selected 
Writings of Inmates” and, without exception, the samples, 
from numerous publications, hold the interest and are 
above average in quality. Baird debunks the idea that 
prison life has produced a long list of great writers. 
The names usually mentioned are those of men who were 
already authors before their incarceration, usually for 
political crimes. Nevertheless, the list of those who pro- 
duced memorable writings behind the walls is impressive: 
Socrates, St. Paul, Christopher Columbus, Galileo Galilei, 
Thomas More, John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Fyodor Dost- 
oevsky, Oscar Wilde, and O. Henry. At least prison did 
not ruin their talent. 

There are no examples of straight news writing with 
which the productions understandably are full. Increas- 
ingly professional instruction in journalistic practices, 
both writing and producing, is being provided, often by 
outside experts. All of this is being produced despite any 
censorship by officials regarding the extent and nature 
of which opinions necessarily differ. Baird does not 
attempt to clarify the issues involved or appraise the 
opinions of wardens and others on the subject. Practices 
unquestionably are not uniform. Certain it is, however, 
that many remarkable jobs are being done, either because 
of or in spite of administrative guidance and control. 

In view of the recency with which this type of prison 
activity has developed, the results often seem phenomenal; 
and it is to be hoped that Professor Baird plans to 
bring his book up to date in 5 or at most 10 years to 
note the further progress now under way. 


Northwestern University Curtis D. MACDOUGALL 


The Case Against Gambling 


Gambling and Organized Crime. By Rufus 
King. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1969. Pp. 239. $6.00. 


Gambling serves as the principal source of revenue to 
organized crime in America. According to the author, the 
gross handle or turnover of illegal gambling in the United 
States amounts to $20 billion from which profits totalling 
about $7 billion accrue to organized crime while $2 
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billion finds its way directly or indirectly into the hands 
of public officials and law enforcement officers. 

An eminent five-term Congressman recently received 
nationwide publicity for his established ties with a 
powerful crime syndicate boss in his district. Ironically, he 
has served on a Congressional committee that is studying 
the menace of organized crime. Similar ties between 
racket bosses and influential public officials are not un- 
common. Notorious crime syndicate leaders often run 
illegal gambling with full knowledge, and sometimes with 
the active participation, of local authorities; and they 
have strong connections among powerful individuals at 
every level in American public life. 

The professional gambling promoter is a predator, 
feeding on the weaknesses of his fellow citizens and 
encouraging indulgences which collectively threaten the 
common welfare. It is a virtual certainty that the numbers 
racketeers and the operators of other illegal gambling 
enterprises are pulling more money out of the Nation’s 
ghettos than all our antipoverty programs combined are 
pouring in. Society is not only justified but also has a 
duty to curb the activities of profit-motivated gambling 
entrepreneurs who seek to exploit human weaknesses. 

A substantial portion of the book is devoted to an ex- 
amination of efforts—past and present—to control gam- 
bling in the public interest. Also included are accounts of 
various experiments with legalized gambling. The history 
of state-sanctioned lotteries from colonial days to the 
demise of the infamous Louisiana Lottery in the 1890’s 
was one of chicanery, fraud, and corruption. Present-day 
lotteries in New Hampshire and New York have failed 
dismally in providing the revenue promised by their 
proponents. Nevada, the only state with legalized gam- 
bling on a broad scale, has served as a base of operations 
for organized crime for several years. New York and 
New Jersey have made a miserable showing with their 
legalized bingo-for-charity programs. All forms of legal- 
ized gambling provide but trifling amounts for revenue 
when compared with total state revenue needs. The 
author concludes that gambling should not be legalized. 

State antigambling laws need to be clarified and 
strengthened. However, the problem of illegal gambling 
should be recognized forthrightly as a matter of federal 
concern because it has outgrown the states in both extent 
and power. 

A novel proposal is made for the enactment of federal 
antigambling statutes based on the authority of Congress 
to regulate currency. It is suggested that such laws 
make it a federal crime for anyone to use money coined 
or printed by the United States mint in a gambling enter- 
prise. Also proposed is the creation of a Bureau of Gam- 
bling in the Treasury Department, staffed with enough 
agents to enforce existing federal tax laws with respect 
to gambling activities. And since the 1968 federal 
statute did not go far enough, there is a compelling 
need for Congressional action to clarify the law on wire- 
tapping. The author asserts that there is as much 
justification for wiretapping in the investigation of gam- 
bling offenses as in dealing with other crimes considered 
more serious. 

Using as a basis the Model Anti-Gambling Act, the 
state legislatures should review and revise state gam- 
bling laws. The Model Anti-Gambling Act was promul- 
gated by the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws and approved by the American 
Bar Association in 1952. The full text of this act appears 
in the appendices of the book. 

Gambling and Organized Crime is a scholarly and con- 
structive discussion of the gambling problem. Its author, 
an attorney, is well known for numerous legal research 
studies he has made for various Congressional and bar 
association committees. The book provides a rich source 
of data for legislators and law enforcement officials. In 
the past, law enforcement officials and the courts have 
evidenced much confusion in distinguishing the gambling 
type pinball machine from the amusement machine. The 
gambling type pinball machine has largely taken the 
place of the one-armed bandit slot machine and serves as 
an important source of revenue to the underworld. A 
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leading authority on pinball machines, the author has 
included in the appendices a valuable discussion of the 
identifying features of pinball machines. Also set forth 
in the appendices are summaries of leading court cases 
covering the major aspects of gambling, as well as wire- 
tapping, and a compilation of citations to federal and 
principal state laws on gambling. 

The book is well written and should serve as an im- 
portant reference work. 


Chicago Crime Commission 


VircIL W. PETERSON 


The Concept of Authority 


Authority in Social Casework. By Robert Foren 
and Royston Bailey. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
Ltd., 1968. Pp. 310. Hard Cover $7.00, Flexible 
Cover $5.50. 


In an era when authority of all kinds, including pro- 
fessional, is under attack, this book is indeed welcome 
and timely. While it is focused upon the place and use of 
authority in social casework it has application in all of 
social work and in allied professional fields as well. 

The concept of authority is possibly one of the most 
difficult ones for the social worker to understand. This 
seems to be especially true for the beginning worker 
and for the worker in training. Fortunately Robert 
Foren, lecturer in applied social studies at the University 
of Bradford (England), and Royston Bailey, principal 
probation officer at Devon, Exeter, and Torbay, have 
produced a scholarly researched and soundly documented 
book which should be of enormous help to many people 
in the fields of social work and corrections. 

The book is divided into three parts. In part I the 
nature of authority is considered along three dimensions— 
the concept itself, attitudes toward it, and the agency 
within which authority must be exercised. This part of 
the book serves as a solid introduction and a basic 
framework for what follows. In fact, one would have 
to go far to find a better discussion of the concept of 
authority in professional social work practice. 

Part II of the volume is divided into six chapters, 
each one illustrating the use of authority in social 
casework in different settings. The settings are pro- 
bation, the family service unit, child care, prison, a 
hospital setting, and a psychiatric setting. In these 
chapters the authors use rich illustrations from cases 
and present an amazingly complete documentation from 
literature both from social work in England and in 
the United States. While United States readers have 
to do some translation inasmuch as the basic setting is 
England, it can be clearly seen that this book has 
application almost anywhere in the English speaking 
world. Workers in the field of corrections will find 
much of value in the chapters on probation and prison. 
This is not to say that the other chapters are of less 
value. They are, because in setting up the book in the way 
they have the authors dispel the notion that the only 
settings where authority operates are the corrective 
settings. So readers will find much of use to them in all 
of the chapters. Workers in corrections who deal so much 
with other agencies will get new insights on how these 
other agencies also have to be clear on the role and 
place of authority in their work. 

Part III of the book is entitled the “appropriate use 
of authority” with the final chapter discussing “differen- 
tial casework treatment.” This closing section is not as 
strong as the rest of the book because it tends to be 
somewhat repetitious. Yet, it is at least a beginning 
aioe ga of changes and developments in social case- 
work. 

Authority in Social Casework is clear, comprehensive, 
contemporary, and compelling. While deeply dedicated 
to the profession of social work, the writers also are 
able to be critically evaluative and do not hesitate to 
raise sharp questions about prevailing practices. In so 
doing they lend strength to their presentation. 

There seems to be little doubt that the authors have 


made a strong case for their basic hypothesis “that 
the proper use of authority is indispensable in any 
form of social casework and is, indeed, inseparable from 
it.” As one witnesses countless acts of rejection of author- 
ity and even outright rebellion against it, it is good to be 
reminded that “society must be governed by sets of 
rules which, however imperfect, provide the basis for 
community living.” 

Social workers and other professionals in the helping 
field will benefit enormously from a thoughtful reading 
of this significant book. It is a clarifying contribution 
to the professional literature of social work. It is a 
challenging call to all professionals to make full use 
of their professional competence upon which their 
authority is based. 


University of Connecticut HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Reports Received 


The Attention Homes of Boulder, Colorado. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D. C., 1968. Pp. 35. 
The attention home is designed as a distinctly different 
kind of group foster home in concept and operation. 
This publication discusses the philosophy of the attention 
home in contrast to the detention home, implementation 
of its program, the role of the volunteer, and some con- 
clusions from experience. 

Citizen Action to Control Crime and Delinquency. Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1968. Pp. 63. The staff of NCCD 
has compiled in this publication 50 projects suitable for 
implementation by various citizen groups. Some of the 
projects described have been carried out by State Cit- 
izen Action Councils. Others have been sponsored by 
civic, religious, business, and professional organizations. 

Community Volunteers as Discussion Group Leaders 
for Juvenile Probationers. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., 1968. Pp. 45. For courts plan- 
ning or beginning a group discussion program for juve- 
nile probationers, this manual provides guidelines for 
the volunteer group discussion leaders and for the regu- 
lar staff in the management of these programs. 


A Cooperative Program for the Alleviation of Juvenile 
Behavior Problems. Oklahoma State Department of 
Education, Oklahoma City, Okla., 1968. Pp. 96. The re- 
sults of a 3-year study of youth exhibiting severe be- 
havior problems are reported. The investigation was 
designed to compare the effectiveness in alleviating be- 
havior problems by conventional guidance and counseling 
services of a public school, a department of welfare, a 
department of vocational rehabilitation, and a juvenile 
court with that of an intensive, planned, and coordinated 
guidance and counseling program characterized by in- 
teragency coordination. 

Correctional Planning and Resource Guide. Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, U.S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C., 1969. Pp. 93. This publi- 
cation sets forth the guidelines to assist the various state 
law enforcement planning agencies in the development of 
a comprehensive law enforcement plan. Included in the 
contents are discussions of issues in correctional service 
planning, plan development and priorities for action, and 
strategies for planning program implementation. 

A Home Away From Home: Community Volunteers 
Empty the Jail. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1968. Pp. 46. This report deals with one 
specific volunteer job associated with the volunteer 
court program in Boulder, Colorado: the “foster parent” 
or “foster home contributor” who is defined as “any local 
citizen who provides a home for a juvenile offender at 
little or no cost to the court.” 


The House That People Built: Anatomy of a Group 
Home in Suburbia. Boys’ Home of Montgomery County, 
Inc., Montgomery County, Md., 1969. Pp. 21. This report 


recites the story of the establishment and development of 
a residential unit in a suburban community for youth in 
need of professional guidance and supervision as an alter- 
native to a training school commitment or an ill-advised 
placement on probation. 

Juvenile Camps and Recidivism. Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 1969. 
Pp. 38. This publication reports the results of a compara- 
tive study of the effectiveness of county-operated juvenile 
camps. The major finding of the study was that over 66 
percent of the juveniles leaving the camps in 1966 were 
not involved in any serious law violations during an 18- 
month period immediately following their institutional 
stay. 

The Legal Challenge to Corrections. The Joint Commis- 
sion on Correctional Manpower and Training, 1522 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 1969. Pp. 107. This 
publication is concerned with the impact of court decisions 
and legal change on sentencing, probation and parole, 
imprisonment, and the loss and restoration of civil rights 
as well as a discussion of legal norms and the juvenile 
correctional process. This study was conducted by Pro- 
fessor Fred Cohen of the University of Texas Law 
School as one of its series of consultant’s papers 
published by the Joint Commission. 

National Register of Volunteer Jobs in Court Settings— 
1967. Boulder County Juvenile Court, Boulder, Colo., 1967. 
Pp. 73. Over 150 district probation volunteer jobs are de- 
scribed in this register. These jobs can be formed into 20 
major job categories of which diagnostic services is only 
one. Specific job categories include advisory council mem- 
bers, foster parents, neighborhood work, office work, pro- 
fessional skills volunteer, public relations, tutor, and 
other categories. 

One Hundred Boys’ Club Tested Programs for Dis- 
advantaged Youth. Boys’ Clubs of America, 771 First 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1969. Pp. 128. The wide range 
of programs sponsored by the Boys’ Clubs of America are 
described in this report as part of its cooperative efforts 
with the President’s Council on Youth Opportunity. It in- 
cludes programs on job counseling, programs involving 
the physically and emotionally handicapped, the mentally 
retarded, and the delinquent and adjudicated youth, as 
well as many other types of community service projects. 

The Use of Professional and Non-Professional Volun- 
teers in a Court Setting. Boulder County Juvenile Court, 
Boulder, Colo., 1968. Pp. 53. This manual offers guide- 
lines for using local volunteers in strengthening court 
diagnostic services. The contents include such topics as 
How Volunteers Can Help, Recruiting the Volunteer Pro- 
fessional, Planning Administrative Procedures, and an 
nega of descriptions of tests, procedures, and report 
orms. 

Volunteer Courts. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
Washington, D. C., 1967. Pp. 51. The volunteer court 
movement has been expanding rapidly until there are now 
one hundred courts calling on local unpaid workers to 
supplement and amplify probation services for juveniles 
and young adult offenders. This publication contains a 
summary of verbatim transcriptions of the proceedings of 
a conference of “volunteer courts.” 

A Volunteer Probation Officer Manual. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Re- 
habilitation Service, Washington, D. C., 1968. Pp. 73. This 
publication is another one of a series of reports and 
manuals in the Boulder County Juvenile Delinquency Pro- 
ject. It concentrates on the use of volunteers working in 
the position of probation officer. Other manuals cover 
other areas of probation volunteer usage, tutoring, group 
discussion leadership, and managing foster homes. 

Volunteer Tutors in Court Probation Programs. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
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and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D. C., 1968. Pp. 
71. This manual offers guidelines for developing and 
managing court tutoring programs staffed by local com- 
munity volunteers. The principal relevance is to juvenile 
offenders as students but application also exists for 
young adult misdemeanant offenders, and for under- 
achievers of any sort whether under court jurisdiction or 
not. 

Volunteers Look at Corrections. Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training, 1522 K Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., 1969. Pp. 30. This is the third in a 
series of surveys conducted for the Joint Commission by 
the opinion research firm of Louis Harris and Associates. 
The report analyzes interviews with over 500 volunteers 
in correctional agencies and includes data on who the 
volunteer is, what he does, and what he thinks about the 
agency in which he is working. 


Books Received 


Addiction & Opiates. By Alfred R. Lindesmith. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1969. Pp. 295. $7.50. 

Alcoholism: The Total Treatment Approach. Edited by 
Ronald J. Catanzaro, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1968. Pp. 508. $22.50. 

Basic Approaches to Group Psychotherapy and Group 
Counseling. Edited by George M. Gazda, Ed.D. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1968. Pp. 323. $11.00. 

Black in Blue: A Study of the Negro Policeman. By 
Nicholas Alex. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1969. 
Pp. 210. $2.75. 

Capital Punishment. Edited by Thorsten Sellin. New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1967. Pp. 290. $3.95. 

Crime Can Be Stopped—Here’s How! By the Ambassa- 
dor College Research Department in cooperation with the 
Los Angeles Police Department. Pasadena, Calif.: Ambas- 
sador College Press, 1968. Pp. 77. 

Fundamentals of Counseling. By Bruce Shertzer and 
Shelley C. Stone. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1968. 
Pp. 637. $8.95. 

Gang Delinquency and Delinquency Subcultures. Edited 
by James F. Short, Jr. New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1968. Pp. 328. $3.95 (paperback). 

Gault: What Now for the Juvenile Court? Edited by 
Virginia Davis Nordin. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Institute 
of Continuing Legal Education, 1968. Pp. 218. $15.00. 

House of Refuge: Origins of Juvenile Reform in New 
York State, 1815-1857. By Robert S. Pickett. Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1969. Pp. 217. $7.50. 

Introduction to Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
Revised Ninth Printing. By A. C. Germann, Frank D. 
Day, and Robert R. J. Gallati. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1969. Pp. 406. $9.75. 

Juvenile Delinquency, Second Edition. By Ruth Shonle 
Cavan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1969. 
Pp. 555. $8.50. 

Kids, Cops & Kilos. By G. Thomas Gitchoff. San Diego: 
Malter-Westerfield Publishing Company, Inc., 1969. Pp. 
178. $2.95 (paperback). 

Prevention of Delinquency: Problems and Programs. 
Edited by John R. Stratton and Robert M. Terry. New 
York: The Free Press, 1968. Pp. 334. $4.50. 

Readings in Juvenile Delinquency, Second Edition. By 
Ruth Shonle Cavan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1969. Pp. 499. $4.50. 

Violence and the Mass Media. Edited by Otto N. Larsen. 
New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1968. Pp. 310. 
$4.50. 


You must give some time to your fellowman. Even if 
it’s a little thing, do something for them who have need of 
man’s help, something for which you get no pay but the 


privilege of doing it.—Albert Schweitzer 
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—_ From the Field 


No Evidence Found To Support Relation 
Of XYY Chromosome to Criminal Behavior 


A link between the XYY syndrome—an inborn, male 
chromosome abnormality—and criminal behavior is not 
clearly demonstrated at the present time. So said a panel 
of experts at a recent conference sponsored by the 
National Institute of Mental Health’s Center for Studies 
of Crime and Delinquency. 

The 2-day conference on the XYY Syndrome was held 
June 19 and 20. At that time, a group of experts from the 
fields of genetics, psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and 
law, chaired by Dr. Park Gerald of Boston’s Children’s 
Hospital, discussed research, ethical, and social policy 
issues related to the XYY syndrome. 

A major focus of the Conference was on the develop- 
ment of broad and flexible guidelines for research 
procedures in studies designed to determine the prevalence 
and frequency of the XYY chromosome constitution in the 
general population in order that future studies can be 
more effectively combined and interrelated. 

A consensus was reached that, at the present time, no 
definite conclusions can be drawn about the relationship 
between the presence of the XYY chromosome and deviant, 
criminal, and violent behavior. The 12 specialists empha- 
sized that there was no evidence to support the assertion 
that the XYY chromosome is related to criminal behavior. 

Dr. Saleem A. Shah, chief of the Center for Studies of 
Crime and Delinquency, commented that a prime reason 
for the concern of NIMH in this area is to obtain valid 
information about the prevalence of XYY cases in the 
general population, and also to undertake careful and 
systematic research to ascertain the nature of the inter- 
actions between such chromosomal anomalies and com- 
plex social behavior. 


Charles R. Hagan Retires 
From U. S. Prison Bureau 


Charles R. Hagan, assistant director of institutional 
services for the Federal Bureau of Prisons since 1966, 
retired August 29. 

A graduate of Boston College, Hagan entered the fed- 
eral prison service in 1940 as a correctional officer. He 
served successively as senior officer, parole officer, super- 
visor, associate warden, and warden and worked at the 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners at Springfield, Mo., 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Milan, Mich., the 
National Training School at Washington, D. C., the 
Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla., the U.S. Peni- 
tentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., and the Federal Correctional 
Institution at LaTuna, Texas. He served as warden at 
the El Reno, Lewisburg, and LaTuna institutions. 


Warden and Mrs. Hagan plan to make their home in 
Arizona. 


9 Percent of All Persons Arrested 
In NYC in 1968 Admitted Drug Use 


A study made by the New York City Police Depart- 
ment’s Crime Analysis Section reveals that more than 9 
percent of all persons arrested in that city in 1968 admit- 
ted they were drug users. Of the 187,613 persons arrested, 
17,039 advised they were users of illegal drugs—an in- 
crease of 1.5 percent over the figures for 1967. 

Most of the admitted narcotics users were persons 
arrested for crimes against property rather than for 
crimes against the person. They committed 7.7 percent of 
the total property crimes in New York City as compared 
to 1.7 percent of all violent crimes—FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin 
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Use of Nonprofessionals in Probation 
And Parole Supervision To Be Studied 


The University of Chicago Law School’s Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice began in October 1968 a 3-year 
field study of the use of part-time nonprofessionals in pro- 
bation and parole supervision. 

Known as the Probation Officer-Case Aide Project, the 
study is sponsored by the Center, is supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health and the Federal 
Judicial Center, and is being conducted at the federal pro- 
bation office at Chicago. 

When in full operation, 40 case aides—some of whom 
will be ex-offenders—will provide, under the supervision of 
two professional probation officers, direct services for 100 
probationers, parolees, and persons on mandatory release. 
An equal number of unidentified offenders receiving regu- 
lar supervision will constitute a control group. Field 
operations will continue for 2 years. A subsequent 6-month 
period is reserved for data analysis and reporting. 

Professor Norval Morris is director of the Center. 
Hans W. Mattick is associate director. 


Judge Alexander Holtzoff, U. S. 
District Court Judge, Succumbs 


Judge Alexander Holtzoff, 82, of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, died Septem- 
ber 6 at Washington, D. C., following a heart attack. He 
entered the hospital in July for treatment of heart and 
kidney ailments. 

A graduate of the Columbia University law school, 
Judge Holtzoff was appointed a special assistant to U. S. 
Attorney General Harlan Fiske Stone and served in 
executive capacities in the Department of Justice until his 
appointment to the District Court in 1945. 

He wrote a standard work on federal procedure and 
helped write the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the 
revised Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

Judge Holtzoff wrote a number of articles for FEDERAL 
PROBATION, dealing primarily with probation and parole. 
He was the first editor of the “Looking at the Law” 
column in the journal, serving from 1940 until his 
appointment to the federal bench. 


80 Percent of Population To 
Live in Cities by Year 2000 


Seven out of every 10 Americans—or 140 million—live 
in cities today, according to the National Institute of Men- 
— By the year 2000 this figure will rise to 285 
million. 

Coupled with this rising trend in the urban population, 
the NIMH points out, is an already disproportionately 
high incidence of mental illness, crime, delinquency, drug 
abuse, violence, illegitimacy, suicide, alcoholism, and other 
social problems. 

How these special mental health problems of the cities 
are being met is described in a 140-page report, The 
Mental Health of Urban America—The Urban Programs 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. The report 
shows how research, training, and service activities in- 
teract in the search for solutions to urban mental health 
problems and cites 240 specific urban projects conducted 
or supported by the Institute. 

Single copies of the report (PHS Publication No. 1906) 
are available without charge from the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Additional copies are for sale at $1 
each by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 
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Urges Ombudsman To Hear 
Prisoners’ Complaints 


Scandinavian countries were the first to create the office 
of ombudsman, according to the July-August Newsletter 
of the International Prisoners Aid Association. The 
ombudsman, the Newsletter explains, is a protector of the 
people against errors, abuse, or indifference. If he finds, 
for example, that a complaint is justified, he can ask for 
corrective action by higher authority. If he is not satis- 
fied with the response, he can carry the matter still fur- 
ther—perhaps even to Parliament. 

Ronald L. Goldfarb, Washington, D. C., attorney and 
writer, wrote in The Washington Post of February 16, 
1969, a column titled “Do Our Jails Need an Ombudsman?” 
He suggests that prisoners in the United States should 
have free access to an ombudsman who could sift their 
complaints and take appropriate action as they do in 
Denmark. In his article he writes: 

“A recent panoramic tour of Scandinavian prisons pro- 
vided an opportunity to visit the distinguished Danish 
ombudsman, Dr. Stephen Hurwitz. He said that he gets 
complaints all the time from prisoners and that he has the 
power to investigate them on the scene or to deal directly 
with the Director of Prisons. All prisoners may write 
confidentially to the ombudsman, who occasionally visits 
the prisons and resolves problems with the officials on 
the scene. At other times, he is able to solve prisoners’ 
problems in his office in Copenhagen through official 
channels.” 

“There is no good reason why anyone in prison should 
not have a simple way to air a complaint,’’ Goldfarb con- 
tinues. “If his charge is phony, this is the best way to 
expose it and end it; if the charge is real, this would pro- 
vide a direct and expeditious route to resolution.” 

“Aside from helping prisoners,” Goldfarb concludes, 
“some administrative problems in the criminal justice 
system would be relieved if a direct and expeditious way 
existed to filter complaints.” 

Goldfarb cites examples to show how difficult it can be 
for a prisoner to get action on a complaint through 
ordinary institutional channels, how usual legal processes 
often fail him, and how he may even fear punishment of 
one kind or another if he complains. 

In evaluating the ombudsman’s work Dr. Hurwitz 
emphasizes that “it must be taken into consideration that 
it is not only the number of cases that is of interest but 
also, and perhaps more important, the preventive in- 
fluence of his office on the administration.” 

The Canadian Corrections Association reported recently 
that Louis Marceau has taken office as ombudsman for 
Quebec Province and has been given an assistant. Mr. 
Marceau was former Dean of Law at Laval University. 


Indiana U. Institute for Sex 
Research To Study Homosexuality 


A 3-year study of homosexuality, beginning in the fall 
of 1969, will be conducted in the San Francisco area by 
the Institute for Sex Research (founded by Alfred C. 
Kinsey) of Indiana University. 

Men and women will be interviewed. In keeping with 
the policies and practices established by the Institute 
over a period of more than 30 years the interviews will 
be kept confidential. 

The Institute will also interview a sample of men and 
women whose interests are predominantly heterosexual. 

The purpose of the study, according to the Institute, 
is to learn more about the development and management 
of human sexuality, with particular attention being paid 
to the relationship between sexuality and social and psy- 
chological adjustment. 

At the conclusion of the study the Institute will meet 
with physicians, social scientists, state and federal legis- 
lators, and educators to review the implications of its 
findings for social policy. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


John M. Wilson, Criminologist 
At University of Maryland, Dies 


John M. Wilson, 38, associate professor of sociology at 
the University of Maryland and general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association from 1963 to 1965, 
died July 11 at the Washington Hospital Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C., following an extended illness. 

A native of Washington, Dr. Wilson received his 
bachelor’s degree from the University of Missouri and 
his master’s and doctoral degrees from the University of 
Maryland. He joined the criminology department of the 
University in 1965. From 1957 to 1963 he had been a 
special research investigator for the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections and the American Correc- 
tional Association. 

Dr. Wilson is survived by his wife who resides at 4330 
Hartwick Road, College Park, Md. 


Florida Enlists 2,000 Volunteers To Help 
Supervise Probationers and Parolees 


More than 2,000 citizen volunteers have become their 
brother’s keeper according to the Tampa Tribune. And in 
so doing, they’re helping hundreds of probationers and 
paroled offenders—many of them teenagers—stay out of 
prison. 

They are volunteers in a statewide program who are 
giving relief to an overworked staff of probation and 
parole officers. 

The program is sponsored by the Community Services 
Department of Florida’s Probation and Parole Com- 
mission, chaired by Roy W. Russell. Since the Department 
was established in November 1968, it has grown to a 
corps of 2,036 volunteers. In a recent month, the Tampa 
Tribune reports, the workers rendered 3,965 hours of 
services. 

The workers come from widely diverse backgrounds. 
For example, a 28-year-old mechanic counsels an 18- 
year-old high school dropout; a newspaper reporter has 
taken a narcotic violator under wing and placed the boy 
in advertising, a field the probationer said he wanted to 
learn; a concrete firm owner employs a 48-year-old 
illiterate convicted of gambling. 

“It looks as though about 80 percent of the volunteer- 
supervised people will never go back to jail,” states 
Leonard E. Flynn, director of the Community Services 
Department. 


The Department has published a 25-page Handbook for 
training the volunteers. 


New York’s Green Haven Prison 
Holds Arts and Crafts Exhibit 


The First Annual Green Haven Prison Arts and Crafts 
Exhibit was held June 14 and 15 and June 21 and 22 
outside the walls of the maximum security prison located 
at Stormville, N. Y. 

Warden Harold W. Follette said more than 1,000 items, 
including over 550 framed oil paintings by inmates, were 
on display on the front lawn of the prison. 

The exhibit was opened to the public from 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. on both weekends. Items on exhibit included water 
paintings, pen and pencil sketches, mosaics, hand-carved 
leather and wood work items, fishing lures and hand-tied 
flys, and other craft items. 

All items were on sale, the inmate-artist receiving 90 
percent of the sale price. The other 10 percent is re- 
turned to a prison art fund which provides equipment, 
material, and some of the training needed to get inmates 
involved in the program. 

The arts and crafts program has not only recreational 
value, Warden Follette said, but also provides inmates 
with a skill—and in some cases a vocation—that serves 
them well after their release. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Sam Badian Retires After 


34 Years in Corrections 


Sam Badian, deputy director of operations for the New 
York City Department of Corrections since 1960, officially 
retired on August 23. He joined the Department in 1935 
when Richard A. McGee was warden. He later became 
director of manufacturing industries at Rikers Island 
and in 1954 was called back to the central office of the 
Department to establish a public relations program. 

In February Badian was the recipient of a certificate 
for meritorious service from Commissioner George F. 
McGrath, together with letters from Mayor John V. 
Lindsay, Austin H. MacCormick, Commissioner Paul D. 
McGinnis of the New York State Department of Correc- 
tion, Donald H. Goff, general secretary of the Correc- 
tional Association of New York, and Roberts J. Wright, 
Westchester County (N. Y.) commissioner of correction 
and editor of the American Journal of Correction. 

Badian will continue to serve as managing editor of the 
American Journal of Correction. He has been affiliated 
with the Journal for 31 years. 


Bill To Control Dangerous 
Substances Is Sent to Congress 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell sent to Congress on 
July 15 the Control of Dangerous Substances Act of 1969. 
Commenting on the bill, the Attorney General said: 

“The passage of this bill will greatly aid the Federal 
Government in its determined efforts to protect our 
citizens—particularly our youth—from the physical and 
psychological tragedies of drug addiction and abuse.” 

“Passage of this bill,” he continued, “will especially 
benefit our poorer citizens who may be induced to use 
drugs as a temporary escape from the bleakness of 
ghetto life.” 

The Attorney General said that the bill has several 
new and imaginative approaches. They include revised 
penalties—up to 80 years in prison—for professional 
narcotics traffickers; a suggestion that Congress consider 
making a distinction between youths who experiment 
with small amounts of narcotics and those who are pro- 
fessional narcotics sellers; the elimination of the tax laws 
and other theories previously used to enforce narcotics 
laws and the substitution of the uniform theory of con- 
trolling narcotics and dangerous drugs using Congress’ 
power to control commerce; and the establishment of four 
schedules for dangerous drugs with increasing criminal 
and registration provisions which will give the Attorney 
General the discretion to move drugs from one schedule 
to another as is dictated by results of scientific research 
and increased or decreased criminal activity involving the 
drugs on each schedule. 

The Attorney General’s decision, it was pointed out, 
will be guided by a special scientific advisory committee 
and by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The bill provides for civil penalties up to a $25,000 
fine per offense for violation of regulations on importation, 
exportation, and manufacture. 

The bill also provides for four broad law enforcement 
powers: 

(1) The power to obtain search warrants for danger- 
ous drugs at night. 

(2) The power to obtain a warrant to enter suspected 
premises without knocking in cases where illegal drugs 
may be destroyed. 

(3) The power to require manufacturing firms to 
submit to administrative inspections without the necessity 
of showing that the firm may be operating in violation 
of the law. 

(4) A witness immunity provision. 

Finally, the bill contemplates substantially increased 
enforcement and cooperation between the Department of 
Justice and the Department of the Treasury in working 
with certain foreign governments whose jurisdiction 


seems to cover large sources of supply which enter this 
country. 


William E. Amos Appointed 
To U.S. Board of Parole 


William E. Amos, chief of the Division of Counseling 
and Test Development of the U.S. Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor, was appointed by President 
Nixon as a member of the U.S. Board of Parole on July 
17. He entered on duty that date. 

A native of Arkansas, Dr. Amos received an M.A. de- 
gree from the University of Tulsa, majoring in clinical 
psychology, an M.Ed. degree from the University of 
Maryland, majoring in guidance and counseling, and also 
an Ed.D. degree from Maryland University, specializing 
in the field of human development. 

In his varied career Dr. Amos has served as a psy- 
chologist at a guidance clinic, high school principal, 
superintendent of schools, an army officer at the U.S 
Disciplinary Barracks, a special agent for the U.S. 
Secret Service, superintendent of a training school for 
delinquents, chief of the division of Youth Employment 
and Guidance Services for the U.S. Employment Service, 
and as assistant director of the President’s Commission 
on Crime in the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Amos has written extensively in professional 
journals and is a coauthor of six books: Readings in the 
Administration of Institutions for Delinquent Youth 
(1964); Action Programs for Delinquency Prevention 
(1965); Institutional Child Care: Reception and Diag- 
nostic Centers (1966); Juvenile Delinquency: Theory 
and Practice (1967) ; Managing Student Behavior (1967) ; 
and Counseling the Disadvantaged Youth (1968). 

Dr. Amos has taught part-time at four universities and 
is currently a professorial lecturer in education at 
George Washington University. 


New Illinois Crime Law Provides 
For Full-Time Parole Board 


Major crime and delinquency legislation for the State 
of Illinois was signed into law by Governor Richard B. 
Ogilvie at a luncheon meeting of the John Howard 
Association held July 18 at the Bismarck Hotel in 
Chicago. The Association had either sponsored or co- 
sponsored each of the measures enacted into law. The 
measures include: 

(1) A State Department of Corrections which con- 
solidates into one department institutional and parole 
field services of the Illinois Youth Commission and those 
aspects of adult offender handling now existing in the 
Department of Public Safety. For the first time in history 
Illinois will have a full-time Parole and Pardon Board 
serving both adults and juveniles. Another major aspect 
of this legislation is a strong jail inspection provision. 

(2) A Cook County Department of Corrections which 
combines the facilities of the Chicago House of Correc- 
tion and the Cook County Jail, increasing the possible 
resources for rehabilitating offenders and cutting down 
on duplication. 

(3) Furloughs for prison inmates permitting inmate 
attendance at funerals of spouses, parents, or children, 
as well as deathbed visits. Inmates are also permitted to 
be interviewed by employers and locate suitable residence 
prior to release. 

(4) A _ probation law-population restriction change 
which lifts the population restriction on the hiring of 
additional probation officers. 

(5) Vocational education and rehabilitation of prison 
inmates which establishes a correctional special purposes 
trust fund to receive public and private monies to provide 
employment opportunities, work experiences, and voca- 
tional training for prison inmates. The Board of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation is authorized to work with the 
penitentiary system on vocation rehabilitation. 

(6) Authorization of the sale of works of art or 
literature produced outside of the work program by 
inmates of correctional institutions. 


2-Year Probation Subsidy Program 
Saves California $7.9 Million 


The cost of treating an offender in the community is 
one-fifth that of committing him to a state institution, 
according to the California Council of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

California has reported favorably on its 2-year pro- 
bation subsidy program, which ended in June, and has 
recommended its continuation and extension on a perma- 
nent basis by the California legislature. The program 
provided for state subsidy of community treatment pro- 
grams with funds saved by not committing certain 
offenders to institutions. 

During the first 2 years of operation, 3,814 persons in 
41 counties were placed under suspension in the com- 
munity instead of going to state correctional institutions. 
This saved California $15.5 million, $5.7 million of which 
the State returned to the counties for programs for these 
offenders. Net savings of more than $9.7 million resulted. 

The Council points out that the decline in new commit- 
ments resulted in the State’s dropping plans for new 
institutions for 3,800 persons which would have cost 
more than $75 million. 


Vera Institute’s Telephone 
Project Assists Bail Program 


From August 1966 to December 1967 the Vera Institute 
of Justice of New York City conducted an experimental 
program called the Manhattan Telephone Project in the 
Manhattan House of Detention for Men. The Project was 
undertaken in cooperation with the New York City De- 
partment of Correction and was funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Its purpose was to evaluate the 
impact of extending to detention prisoners the opportunity 
to make direct telephone calls from the detention facility. 
It was believed that the usual practice of having correc- 
tional officers relay messages on behalf of prisoners failed 
to provide adequate access to the outside world to raise 
bail and to prepare a defense. 

More than 4,000 calls were made during the 16-month 
experiment, and only two cases of harassment of witnesses 
were recorded, reports Herbert Sturz, director of the Vera 
Institute. On the positive side, he adds, there appeared to 
be a direct relation between prompt access to the phone 
and ability to raise bail. Twenty-five percent of the newly 
admitted prisoners requesting use of the phone were 
bailed out within a week of their calls. The comparable 
figure for a control group who were denied use of the 
phone was 13 percent. 

The Department of Correction has responded to the 
Project with the installation of pay phones for direct 
calls in several court detention pens, Sturz states. Con- 
sideration is now being given to similar installations on 
the floors of the city’s detention institutions. 

Marion C. Katzive was director of the Manhattan 
Telephone Project. 


Judge William B. Herlands 
of New York City, Dies 


Judge William B. Herlands, 64, of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
died August 28 following an extended illness. 

A law graduate of Columbia University, Judge Herlands 
was an assistant United States attorney in New York 
City from 1931 to 1934 and was appointed a federal judge 
in 1955. Before being named to the federal bench he 
served in a number of capacities for New York City and 
the State of New York. 

Judge Herlands was a member of the Judicial Con- 
ference Committee on Probation Administration. 
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Bureau of Prisons Announces 
Changes in Wardenships 


Frank F. Kenton, warden at the Federal Correctional 


Institution at Danbury, Conn., since 1960, has been 
named warden of the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Lompoc, Calif. 

John J. Norton, warden at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Sandstone, Minn., since 1965, has been 
designated warden of the Danbury institution. 

Harold H. Pryse, associate warden at the Leavenworth 
penitentiary, has been named warden at Sandstone. 

Kenton entered the Federal Prison Service in 1941, 
serving as associate warden at the Springfield, Mo., and 
Lewisburg, Pa., institutions before coming to Danbury. 

Norton started out as a correctional officer in 1947, 
served in the parole division at the Englewood, Ashland, 
and El Reno institutions, and was associate warden at 
Petersburg and warden at Ashland. 

Pryse has been in the Federal Prison Service 22 years. 
In 1960 he came to the central office to serve in the 
Employment Development Section. He was assigned to 
his present post at Leavenworth in 1965. 


Leighton W. Dudley Named Maryland 
State Probation and Parole Director 


Leighton W. Dudley, technical adviser for corrections 
in the Directorate of Security Police of the U. S. Air 
Force since 1952, has been appointed director of the De- 
partment of Parole and Probation for the State of 
Maryland. 

A graduate of the University of North Carolina, Dudley 
received his LL.B. degree from Harvard Law School. 
From 1947 to 1951 he was affiliated with the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and in 1951 and 1952 he was chief of 
the confinement branch of the U. S. Air Force correc- 
tion division. 

Dudley has been a member of the Professional Council 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency since 
1963 and has been chairman of the committee on personnel 
and training of the American Correctional Association 
since 1964. He is a colonel in the USAF Reserve. 


Parole Failure Rate Less Than 
3 Percent in England and Wales 


The first parole law in the history of England and 
Wales, adopted April 1, 1968, had a failure rate of less 
than 3 percent during the first year it was in effect, 
according to William H. Pearce, principal parole officer 
for the County of Durham, England, who visited the 
Southern Illinois University’s Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections in June. Half of 
the parole violations during the first year, he said, were 
for further offenses and half were technical violations. 

About 1,500 prisoners were released on parole during 
the period, Pearce reported. “We realize that the failure 
rate was much too low, but we were being cautious,” he 
added. “We are new at the game and we wanted to 
carry the public along with us.” 

Pearce said that although the parole of offenders was 
quite selective, the entire range of crimes was covered, 
including some cases of murder, rape, and manslaughter. 

“We feel we can be more adventurous now,” he said. 
“We want to really test the system. At first we were 
anxious for the confidence of the public but we now 
realize that we must gain the confidence of the prison 
population as well.” 

Formerly, prisoners had little incentive to earn early 
release, Pearce stated. Until the law was passed, an 
offender was obliged to serve two-thirds of his sentence 
before gaining time off for good behavior. A prisoner 
may now be paroled under supervision after serving one- 
third of his sentence. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Richard J. Heaney Recommended as 
Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Richard J. Heaney, deputy assistant director, Division 
of Institutional Services since 1965, has been recommended 
as assistant director of the Division, succeeding Charles R. 
Hagan who retired in August. Warden Joseph B. Bogan 
of the Federal Correctional Institution at Lompoc, Calif., 
has been recommended to succeed Heaney. 

Heaney began his Bureau of Prisons services as a 
correctional officer in 1946. He was an advisory assistant 
at the National Training School, served as supervisor of 
the Juvenile Branch in the central office, and was 
associate warden at Lompoc and director at the Federal 
Youth Center at Ashland, Ky. 

Bogan entered the prison service in 1939 as a student 
intern and later was a correctional officer at the National 
Training School. After serving in the central office he 
was associate warden at Ashland and the Federal Re- 
formatory at El Reno, Okla., warden at the Federal 
Youth Center at Englewood, Colo., and warden at Lompoc. 


Drug Abuse and Narcotic Addiction Are 
Major Health Problems, Says NIMH Director 


“Drug abuse takes a multitude of shapes. It is the 
heroin user injecting his ‘H,’ the methedrine user high on 
‘speed,’ or the 14-year-old sniffing airplane glue. But it is 
also the suburban housewife using her diet pills for a 
quick pick-me-up, the driving executive alternating 
between stimulants by day and sleep-inducing barbitu- 
‘rates at night, the urbanite needing those extra 1 or 2 
lunch-hour martinis.” 

These are the opening words of Dr. Stanley F. Yolles, 
director of the National Institute of Mental Health, be- 
fore the U.S. House Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Welfare, April 22. 

“Yet, more than that,” Dr. Yolles continued, “drug 
abuse and narcotic addiction are major and growing 
public health problems of major national concern. As of 
December 31, 1968, the number of active narcotic addicts 
reported by the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics was approxi- 
mately 64,000 and estimates of the true number of 
addicts are appreciably higher and on the order of 
100,000 to 110,000. Hallucinogenic substances such as 
marihuana have been at the least experimented with by 
millions of Americans.” 

Among the other statements made by Dr. Yolles before 
the House Subcommittee are the following: 

The total of involuntary social costs of narcotic drug 
abuse amounts to $541 million a year. 

Narcotic addiction historically tended to be concentrated 
in ghetto neighborhoods. We are now witnessing the 
signs of increasing use of heroin in suburban areas. 

About 8 billion amphetamine tablets (40 tons) are pro- 
duced in a year. About half of these tablets go into illicit 
channels of distribution at bars, gas stations, and res- 
taurants. 

Of those abusing these drugs, the range of persons 
directly affected is between 200,000 and 400,000. 

The use of LSD has declined during the past 2 years. 
In part, it may be due to the information disseminated 
about its dangers and the fact that it does not provide 
instant insight or magical solutions to one’s problems. It 
remains a drug of abuse essentially for young middle- 
class persons. 

- Marihuana use has been rapidly increasing in the past 
5 years. Although originally restricted to certain jazz 
musicians, artists, and ghetto dwellers, it has now ap- 
peared among the middle and upper class. A conservative 
estimate of persons, both juvenile and adult, who have 
used marihuana at least once is about 5 million. 

These and other facts about narcotics and drugs are 
published in a 20-page “Memo from the Director, NIMH,” 
dated May 1969. Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
National Institute of Mental Health, U.S. Public Health 
Service, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 


1,500 Registered Conferees Attend 
99th Annual Congress of Correction 


Minneapolis was host to 1,523 registered conferees who 
participated in the 99th Congress of Correction, August 
17 to 21. They came from 49 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and five countries. 

Governor Harold LeVander addressed the Congress at 
its opening general session. 

George J. Beto, Ph.D., director of the Texas Department 
of Corrections is the new president of the American Cor- 
rectional Association, sponsors of the annual congress. He 
succeeds past president Ellis C. MacDougall, commissioner 
of the Connecticut Department of Correction. Louie L. 
Wainright, director of Florida’s Division of Corrections, 
is president-designate of the Association. 

The 100th Congress of Correction will be held at the 
Cincinnati Exposition Center, October 11 to 15, 1969. The 
Congress headquarters will be at the Hotel Sheraton- 
Gibson. 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary of the 
Association. ACA headquarters are at Woodridge Station, 
P. O. Box 10176, Washington, D. C. 20018. 


Dr. Benjamin Frank To Lecture 
At U.N. Institute at Tokyo 


Dr. Benjamin Frank, task force director for the Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, in 
Washington, D. C., will serve as a lecturer September 18 
to December 10 on the faculty of the United Nations Far 
Eastern Asian Institute for the Prevention of Crime and 
the Treatment of the Offender. 

Dr. Frank joined the Commission 2% years ago after 
having served as a part-time consultant to the President’s 
Crime Commission. He was on the faculty of the Southern 
Illinois University Center for the Study of Crime, De- 
linquency, and Corrections from 1962 to 1965 and for 25 
years was a member of the headquarters staff of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons where he was chief of re- 
search and statistics at the time of his retirement in 1962. 

Dr. Frank has his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Pennsylvania and was granted his doctor 
of philosophy degree from New York University, majoring 
in psychology. 

Since 1947 he has been book review editor of FEDERAL 
PROBATION and will resume this responsibility on his re- 
turn from Japan. 


Bureau of Prisons and New York State 
Establish Joint Rehabilitation Program 


An agreement for a joint federal-New York state 
rehabilitation program for federal prison inmates, re- 
leasees, and parolees was signed July 31 by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and the Secretary of State of New 
York. Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Bureau of 
Prisons, signed for the Federal Government and New 
York’s Secretary of State John P. Lomenzo signed for 
New York. It is the first federal-state program of its 
kind. 

The program provides for the training of selected 
federal inmates, parolees, and releasees in the fields of 
barbering, hairdressing, and cosmetology. 

Under the new program, training will be given to 
inmates in federal institutions in courses approved by 
the New York Secretary of State or to parolees and 
probationers in private barbering and cosmetology schools 
under the vocational rehabilitation training program of 
New York. 

All schools with formal training courses in barbering, 
hairdressing, and cosmetology which are approved by the 
New York Department of Education are eligible to 
participate in the program. 
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Sophia Robison, Authority 
On Delinquency, Dies 


Sophia M. Robison, 81, professor emeritus at the Colum- 
bia University Graduate School of Social Work and 
author of authoritative works in the field of delinquency, 
died August 3 at Brunswick, N. J., following an illness of 
several months. 

Mrs. Robison, who received her doctorate from Columbia 
University in 1936, was the author of Can Delinquency Be 
Measured (1936) and Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature 
and Control (1960). For nearly 40 years she was active 
in almost every aspect of juvenile delinquency work. 

Her past teaching experience includes Smith College, 
Hunter College, City College of New York, Queens College, 
the New York School for Social Research, Adelphi 
College, and Yeshiva University. 

She has reviewed a number of books for FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION and in the December 1961 issue wrote “Why Juve- 
nile Delinquency Programs Are Ineffective.” 


U.N. Committee of Experts Recommends 
Measures To Strengthen Social Defense 


The 10-member Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders ended a 
week-long session in Rome on June 30 after making a 
number of suggestions in preparing for next year’s 
United Nations Congress on Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders at Kyoto, Japan, August 17 to 
29, 1970. 

At its third session, which began on June 24, the Com- 
mittee reviewed the United Nations work program in the 
field of social defense and expressed concern at what it 
regarded as a serious lack of technical assistance in this 
area. It felt that governments and policy-making bodies 
of the United Nations should give greater attention to the 
relation between social defense and national development. 

The Committee recommended various measures which 
governments and the United Nations might take to 
strengthen social defense as an integral part of social 
planning. Its suggestion for United Nations action in- 
cluded the appointment of an interregional adviser on 
social defense, continued support for the United Nations 
Institute for the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders now functioning in Fuchu, Japan, for the 
region of Asia and the Far East, and activation of similar 
institutes in other regions. 

More attention, it concluded, should be paid to training 
of social defense leaders in principles of national plan- 
ning and of making planners aware of social defense 
needs. The Committee endorsed the report of an earlier 
meeting of experts dealing with social defense policies in 
relation to development planning and recommended that 
its working papers be published, as amended during the 
Committee’s discussions. 

It was agreed that the Fourth United Nations Congress 
at Japan should be used to draw attention to much 
neglected social defense needs as an important element of 
harmonious national development. 


U.S. News & World Report Comments 
On Probation and Prison Systems 


“Quietly and almost unnoticed, big changes are taking 
place in the sentencing of criminals in the nation’s courts. 
No longer does a prison sentence follow almost all con- 
victions for serious offenses. Today, more and more judges 
see probation as the punishment that fits the crime of most 
offenders.” 

These are the opening words of an article, “Prison 
System Breaking Down? Search for a Better Way,” in 
the August 11, 1969 issue of U.S. News & World Report. 

In the same issue is an interview with Joseph E. Ragen, 
warden at the Stateville-Joilet prison in Illinois for 25 
years, on the subject, “What Prisons Can and Can’t Do.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


William G. Nagel Named Executive 
Director of American Foundation 


William G. Nagel, executive secretary of Pennsylvania’s 
Council for Human Services in the Governor’s Office at 
Harrisburg, since 1964, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of executive director of the American 
Foundation. He will also direct the Foundation’s Institute 
of Corrections which was headed by Frank Loveland, 
former assistant director of the Federal Bureau of 
“han ggg who retired in December 1968 for reasons of 

ealth. 

As director of the Institute of Corrections, Nagel will 
be in charge of documentary films on corrections. The 
Odds Against, The Price of a Life, and The Revolving 
Door are the films produced to date. Each has received 
nationwide recognition. 

Nagel started his correctional career in 1947 with the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society. From 1949 to 1960 he was 
in charge of the treatment program at the New Jersey 
Correctional Institution at Bordentown, and for 4 years 
was a consultant for the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. 


Southern Illinois U. Compiles Study 
Of Criminal Registration Ordinances 


Criminal Registration Statutes and Ordinances in the 
United States: A Compilation is the title of a 22-page 
publication prepared by Robert H. Dreher and Linda 
Kammler of the Southern Illinois University Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections at 
Carbondale. The study was conducted in cooperation with 
the Federal Probation Officers Association. 

The survey included cities with populations of 50,000 
and over, and lists the criminal registration requirements 
by state and city. The requirements of registration are 
compiled according to sex of the offender, type of offense, 
period of time during which registration must be accom- 
plished, and the time limit on specific crimes. 

The booklet also gives additional registration require- 
ments in the various jurisdictions. For example, in a num- 
ber of jurisdictions persons need not register if they have 
received a pardon or have had their civil rights restored. 


Jaycees Receive Ford Foundation 
Grant for “Operation Opportunity” 


The Ford Foundation announced in July a $250,000 
grant to be used by the United States Jaycees for 
“Operation Opportunitv.” a nationwide volunteer effort 
to deal with the problems of disadvantaged Americans. 

The grant to the United States Jaycees will be used 
to involve its members in programs to improve the lives 
of the poor, especially of minority groups, in rural and 
urban settings. Funds will support the training of local 
and national staff and thousands of volunteers to direct 
projects in education, housing, employment, job training, 
and recreation. Manuals and handbooks describing how 
projects can be carried out will also be published. 

Operation Opportunity has already enlisted over 5,000 
Jaycee chapters in various cities in such activities as 
sponsorship of housing projects, job fairs, and organized 
campaigns for housing code enforcement. The Jaycees 
have also published an Operation Opportunity manual 
— distributed 70,000 copies to local chapters and project 
eaders. 

The United States Jaycees was founded in 1920 as a 
small St. Louis social and cultural society. Since then, 
it has expanded into a national organization concerned 
with civic improvement and with developing the competi- 
tive and leadership qualities of its members. Currently, 
the Jaycees have a male membership of more than 300,000 
between the ages of 21 and 35 organized into 6,400 
chapters throughout the United States. National head- 
quarters are at Tulsa, Okla. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


26 States Receive Grants From 
LEAA Totaling $2,253,000 


Grants totaling $2,253,000 to 26 states to support 
planning of law enforcement improvements in the current 
fiscal year were announced by Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell August 22. Awarded by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA), the grants are the 
first to be made for planning during the fiscal year 1970 
which began July 1. 

Charles H. Rogovin, LEAA administrator, said the 
grants are advances on planning allocations which all the 
states will receive after the LEAA’s 1970 appropriation 
is approved by the Congress. Through a continuing 
resolution passed by Congress, LEAA received funds for 
July through October based on last year’s $63 million 
appropriation. The requested appropriation for 1970 is 
$297 million. 

The grants are based on last year’s allocations to 
states. Each advance is about 25 percent of what the 
. state received for law enforcement planning during the 

fiscal year 1969. 


More Than 11 Million 
Receive Free Legal Aid 


Last year more than 1% million poor people received 
free legal advice and representation in both civil and 
criminal matters, reports the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association (NLADA) in its compilation of 
Statistics of Legal Aid and Defender Work in the United 
States and Canada (1968). The total cost for providing 
these services was nearly $70 million. 

NLADA is the national coordinating and standard-set- 
ting body for the local legal aid and defender organiza- 
tions througout the country. There are now 647 legal aid 
offices which handle civil matters and 321 defender offices 
which handle criminal matters. Both types of offices are 
set up to serve the legal needs of those persons who 
cannot afford the services of a private lawyer. During 
last year, more than 100 new legal aid and defender 
organizations were instituted. 

Copies of the statistics are available on request from 
NLADA, American Bar Center, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60637. 


Neil S. Robinson Joins 
Judicial Center Staff 


Neil S. Robinson joined the staff of the Federal 
Judicial Center in April as assistant to the director of 
education, Hugh Nugent. Robinson comes to the Center 
with 20 years’ experience in the communications field as 
a writer, production man, TV writer, director, and 
producer. 

Since coming to the Center he has been conducting a 
survey on the installation and operation of a television 
center with a video tape recording capability. This 
installation will enable the Center to produce training 
films and record interviews, panel discussions, and other 
training activities. 

Robinson-served with the American Forces radio net- 
work in Germany, its radio and television network in 
Korea, and with the Armed Forces Radio and Television 
Services at its headquarters in New York City. In the 
Office of the Chief of Information at the Pentagon he was 
host-narrator and production coordinator of the Army’s 
documentary TV series, The Big Picture. 


Serious Crimes in the U. S. in 1968 
Show 17 Percent Increase Over 1967 


There were almost 4.5 million serious crimes com- 
mitted in the United States in 1968, a 17 percent increase 
over 1967, according to J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The number of violent 
crimes exceeded 588,000, a 19 percent rise over the 


previous year. Crimes against property totaled more than 
3,877,000 offenses, up 17 percent over 1967. 

According to the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports, robbery 
increased 30 percent over 1967, forcible rape 15 percent, 
murder 13 percent, and aggravated assault 11 percent. 
Among the property crimes, larceny of $50 and over 


in value increased 21 percent, auto theft 19 percent, and 
burglary 14 percent. 


Hoover pointed out that the trends in serious crime were 
consistent in all areas and geographic regions. Suburban 
communities continued an upswing with a 17 percent 
rise in the volume of crime. The large cities were up 18 
percent and the rural areas 11 percent. 

From 1960 to 1968 the volume of serious crime in the 
United States climbed 122 percent, with the violent crimes 
up 106 percent and crimes against property up 124 
percent. 


From 1960 to 1968 the volume of street robbery has 
increased 148 percent, residence robbery 99 percent, and 
bank robbery 302 percent. During the same _ period 
burglary of residence during daylight hours climbed 
247 percent and nighttime burglary of residence 91 
percent. The number of purse-snatchings rose 223 percent, 
shoplifting 134 percent, and thefts of personal property 
from automobiles 98 percent. 

Nationwide, law enforcement agencies solved slightly 
more than 1 out of 5 serious crimes in 1968. 

Firearms were used to commit over 8,900 murders, 
65,000 aggravated assaults, and 99,000 robberies in 1968. 
Since 1964 use of a firearm in murder is up 71 percent, 
in aggravated assault up 117 percent. In 1968 a firearm 
was used in 65 percent of the murders and 23 percent of 
the aggravated assaults. 


Wayne P. Jackson Recipient of 
Winston Churchill Fellowship 


Wayne P. Jackson, assistant chief of probation in the 
Probation Division of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, has been designated by the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union of the United States as a Winston 
Churchill Travelling Fellow. In December he will leave 
for a 3-month period of study and will observe probation, 
parole, and prison practices in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and the Channel Islands. 

The Winston Churchill Travelling Fellowships are 
awarded to Americans “who are outstanding in their 
chosen field in order to enable them to work, study, and 
live with the peoples of the Commonwealth nations and 
create understanding and a closer community of interest 
between the American people and the peoples of the 
Commonwealth.” 

Jackson has his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Tulsa. Before joining the federal probation 
system in the Chicago office in 1959, he had been a police- 
man with the City of Tulsa and a Tulsa County juvenile 
court probation officer. He is a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Reserves. 


Nothing is more important in the maintenance of 
morals, obedience to law and constituted authority and 
the proper functioning of civilian life than the prompt 
and efficient administration of justice. 


—Judge John J. Parker 


Reed Cozart, United States pardon attorney for 13 
years until his retirement in April 1968, has been named 
special assistant to Attorney General John N. Mitchell. 
He is serving as a consultant to the Office of the Pardon 
Attorney following the death of Pardon Attorney T. Oscar 
Smith August 6. Lawrence M. Traylor is the acting 
pardon attorney for the Department of Justice. 

The FBI National Academy, since its founding in 1935, 
has graduated 5,435 law enforcement officers, including 
161 from 38 foreign countries. With the new training 
facilities at Quantico, Va., 2,000 will be trained at the 
Academy each year. 

Olive Marohl, clerk-stenographer for the federal pro- 
bation office at Madison, Wis., completed 35 years of 
service on July 1. A special ceremony was held at the 
court with members of the court family and cooperating 
agencies of the Federal Government in attendance. Miss 
Marohl is the third ranking clerk-stenographer in point 
of service. Miss Lucy Tate at Atlanta, Ga., appointed in 
1930 has the longest period of service. Miss Ella Skaggs 
of Charleston, W. Va., was appointed in 1934, 3 months 
before Miss Marohl. 

Montgomery County of Maryland is considering appli- 
cations for the position of correctional treatment coordi- 
nator. The salary range is $10,870 to $14,570. Interested 
applicants may write to Montgomery County, 100 South 
Perry Street, Rockville, Md. 20852. 

Dr. Richard M. Yarvis, chief of the psychiatric services 
branch of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and coordinator 
of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Unit, resigned June 
27 to accept a position with the University of Michigan. 
His position has been filled by Dr. Norman Barr. 

The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., has declared a $5 
million dividend to the United States Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1969. The same amount was declared as a 
dividend in 1968. Since the prison industries program was 
established in 1946, the corporation has transferred a 
total of $77 million in dividends to the Treasury. 

The Second Annual Statewide Drug Abuse Prevention 
Conference of the New York State Narcotic Commission 
will convene in New York City, November 24 and 25, at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel. The conference will look at the 
contribution of treatment and research to the prevention 
of drug abuse. Commissioner Arthur J. Rogers is orga- 
nizing the conference. 


Walter C. Reckless, emeritus professor of sociology at 
Ohio State University who retired after 29 years as a 
faculty member, will join the Department of Criminology 
and Corrections at Florida State University in September 
on a part-time basis. He will begin full time in January 
1970. His primary duties at Florida State, according to 
Dr. Vernon Fox, head of the Department of Criminology 
and Correction, will be in the doctoral program in crimi- 
nology where he will supervise research, lecture, and lead 
doctoral level seminars. 

The French Association for the Welfare of Children 
and Youth will hold its 8rd Congress November 13 to 16 
at Grenoble, France. Theme of the meeting will be “Lei- 
sure Time’ and Vacations of Maladjusted Children and 
Adolescents.” Information on the Congress may be ob- 
tained by writing A.F.S.E.A., 28 Place Saint-Georges, 
Paris. 

Negley K. Teeters, Criminologist and coauthor of New 
Horizons in Criminology with the late Harry Elmer 
Barnes, has been named acting chairman of the sociology 
department at Hartwick College. Dr. Teeters joined the 
Hartwick College faculty in 1964 as a visiting professor 
after retiring from Temple University as _ professor 
emeritus and chairman of the department of sociology. 
Professor Teeters served on the Temple faculty 37 years. 

Probation and Parole is the title of the new journal 
published by the New York State Probation and Parole 
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Officers Association. The first edition (Spring 1969) is 
54 pages and carries six articles. Joseph Yomtov is editor 
of the journal. Thomas J. Callanan, New York City pro- 
bation officer, is president of the Association. Editorial 
offices are P. O. Box 408, Madison Square Station, New 
York, N. Y. 10010. 

Volunteer Handbook, published in February by the 
Florida Probation and Parole Commission, offers guide- 
lines to citizen volunteers who have offered to assist and 
reinforce the work of Florida’s probation and parole 
officers. The Handbook covers such topics as “Areas of 
Volunteer Assistance,” “The Volunteer as a Supervision 
Aid,” “Basic Counseling Concepts,” “Do’s and Don’ts,” 
and “The Role of Professional Staff.” It also contains a 
glossary of terms and the addresses of the probation and 
parole offices in the State. Leonard E. Flynn is director of 
community services for the State and Roy W. Russell is 
chairman of the Florida Probation and Parole Commission. 


Law and Justice is the title of a 24-page Public Affairs 
Pamphlet (No. 433) by Joseph L. Sax, professor of law 
at the University of Michigan. He shows how laws can be 
enforced with justice and humanity. Copies of Law and 
Justice may be purchased for 25 cents each from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 381 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N. Y. 10016. 

William F. Howland, Jr., a member of the U.S. Board of 
Parole since 1955, was reappointed to the Board by 
President Nixon on July 17 for a term expiring September 
30, 1974. Before coming to the Board, Howland was chief 
probation officer for the United States District Court at 
Roanoke, Va. He entered the federal probation service in 
1936. He has his A.B. and LL.B. degrees from Duke 
University. 

Homer L. Benson, who completed his 6-year term as a 
member of the U.S. Board of Parole in July, has been 
named a special assistant to the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. Benson was employed by the Bureau 
for 13 years before his appointment to the Board in 1962 
by President Kennedy. He is a graduate of Tuskegee 
Institute and has his master’s degree from the Atlanta 
University school of social work. 

Selected Highlights of Crime and Delinquency Literature 
is the title of a bimonthly published by the Information 
Center of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y. 10010. The publi- ~ 
cation presents abstracts of world literature in the crime 
and delinquency field and presents reports on current 
projects and new programs. A section known as “The 
Washington Scene” contains information of pending 
legislation, news of programs related to crime and delin- 
quency, and guidelines and program priorities of federal 
agencies with an interest in the prevention and control of 
delinquency and crime. Information Review on Crime and 
Delinquency is another publication of the NCCD’s In- 
formation Center. It reviews current literature in the 
general area of delinquency and crime prevention and 
control. The annual subscription for six issue’ of each 
of the two publications is $10. Single copies zie $1. J. 
Robert Weber is director of the Center. 

John B. Maguire, correctional inspector in the central 
office of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has been appointed 
warden of the Philadelphia House of Corrections. He is 
retiring from the Bureau after 20 years of service, in- 
cluding tours of duty at Chillicothe, Tallahassee, Atlanta, 
Lewisburg, and Danbury. 

Ben Solomon, founder and editor for 30 years of the 
recently discontinued publication, Youth Leaders Digest, 
and nationally known author, lecturer, and director of 
training institutes on recreation, leadership training, and 
delinquency causation, prevention, and control, is the re- 
cipient of two awards from Pi Sigma Epsilon, National 
Recreation Fraternity. One award was an honorary mem- 
bership in the fraternity and the other a citation recog- 
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nizing him for his contribution to the betterment of the 
field of recreation through his writings, speeches, lectures, 
and training institutes. 

The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, Inc., released in April a list of its 11 publi- 
cations to date. They include surveys, seminar reports, 
and consultant’s papers. The Commission in July published 
a listing of its four final reports. A price list for each of 
the publications may be obtained by writing to the Com- 
mission at 1522 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20005. 

Milton B. Lewis and Walter F. Szczepanek were 
appointed recently to the 12-man Board of Parole by 
Governor Rockefeller. Lewis has been with the Parole 
Division 22 years, having served as a parole officer, 
senior parole officer, and supervising parole officer, and 
since 1965 as administrative director. Szczepanek has 
been with the Division 19 years as a parole officer in 
the Syracuse area. 

Participation of volunteer workers in corrections pro- 
grams has been published by the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency. and 
Corrections. The international survey was prepared under 
the auspices of the International Prisoners Aid Associa- 
tion by Charles V. Matthews, SIU Crime Center director, 
and three of his staff, Peter Rompler, Richard Vandiver, 
and George Kiefer. The 33-page booklet contains data on 
volunteer participation in North America and Europe and 
in a number of countries of Asia and Africa. Copies may 
be obtained from Mrs. Ruth Baker, executive director of 
the International Prisoners Aid Association, 526 W. 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., 53203. 

A. LaMont Smith, D.P.A., of the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and 
Corrections, has been appointed deputy director of 
institutions for the State of Arizona. 

Alfons Wahl of Karlsruhe, Germany, president desig- 
nate of the International Prisoners Aid Association, was 
in the United States in August to participate in the 
99th Congress of Correction of the American Correctional 
Association. For 15 years he was in charge of probation 
and parole in his country. He is now a prosecuting 
attorney for the Federal Supreme Court, but continues 
to edit Bawaehrungshilfe (probation assistance) and is 
president of the Probation Assistance Association. The 
Republic of Germany has 520 juvenile and adult proba- 
tion and parole officers. 

Law and Justice, bv Joseph L. Sax, professor of law 
at the University of Michigan, is the title of the recently 
released 24-page booklet, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 433. 
Copies may be purchased at 25 cents each from Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N. Y. 10015. 

Alex. K. Gigeroff, research associate in the Social 
Pathology Research Section, Clarke Institute of Psychia- 
try, Toronto, Canada, received in June the Institute’s 
First Annual Award of $1,000. The award was for his 
pioneering study, Sexual Deviations in the Criminal Law: 
Homosexual, Exhibitionistic, and Pedophilic Offences in 
Canada, a 224-page volume published in 1968 by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. He is coauthor of the four- 
article series on “Sex Offenders on Probation” which 
appeared in recent issues of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Ohio has a “shock treatment” law that permits release 
of offenders after they have served a minimum of 30 days. 
The theory is that some persons may find imprisonment so 
distasteful that they will not commit another offense. 

Work Furloughs in California, 1968, prepared by Fred T. 
Hoover, deputy work furlough administrator for San 
Mateo County, reports that more than 5,000 inmates 
participated in work furlough in California in 1968, with 
a reported success rate of almost 90 percent. Inmates 
earned $2,380,551, of which $669,083 was returned to the 
institutions for maintenance. In addition, they send 
money home to dependents, paid for personal expenses, 
and had money left over for savings. 

Albert Hess, assistant director of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency’s Information Center, recently 


spent 4% months in Australia and the Far East exploring 
the establishment of a clearing house, similar to NCCD’s 
Center, in French Polynesia, New Zealand, and Australia. 
In Japan he collected material for a field study on the use 
of volunteers in corrections, especially in probation. 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced in May 
the award of $230,000 to 64 law enforcement agencies to 
help finance their participation in the National Crime 
Information Center. The grants, made by the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, increase to more 
than $1 million the total funds given by LEAA to the 
Center since it was created by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in 1967. 


The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, 1522 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20005, 
has issued in recent months three publications available 
to the public. They are: Crime and Delinquency in a 
Changing Society, by Gilbert Geis; The University and 
Corrections: Potential for Collaborative Relationships, by 
Kenneth Polk; and Volunteers Look at Corrections, a re- 
port of a survey made by Louis Harris and Associates. 

Surgeon General William H. Steward has been asked by 
the American Social Health Association to support a 
National Task Force on VD, charged with the responsi- 
bility of setting up a nationwide program to stem the 
growing VD epidemic. 

Richard H. Tinsley, federal probation officer at Denver, 
Colo., received in June an M.A. degree in sociology from 
the University of Colorado and a Certificate of Completion 
in the Field of Corrections, certifying that he has com- 
pleted the graduate degree in sociology with emphasis in 
corrections. 

Probationers and parolees in Ohio earned a total of 
$23.6 million during 1967 and were 88 percent full-time 
employed, according to a recent survey conducted by the 
Adult Parole Authority. 

Jack Brent, research analyst with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons in Washington, D. C., is the recipient of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs Award which pays for 
a year’s postgraduate study at a leading university. He 
enters Stanford University in September for studies in 
the areas of political science, public administration, and 
community social action. 

Vermont’s county jails have been integrated into the 
State’s correctional system. A 1968 statute authorizes the 
Department of Corrections to convert four of the jails 
into community correctional centers providing a full 
range of services, including probation assistance, physical 
and mental therapy, work release, education, vocational 
training and placement. Jails not used as community 
centers eventually will be closed or used as overnight 
lockups. 

William R. Outerbridge, staff development supervisor 
for the Ontario Probation Services, has been appointed to 
the National Parole Board of Canada. He replaces Dr. 
Ralph Dent who resigned June 30. 

The John Howard Society of Quebec recently celebrated 
its Diamond Jubilee. 

Establishment of a five-member committee to study the 
use of drugs in Canada has been announced by John 
Munro, Minister of National Health and Welfare. The 
committee will be young (at least one of them will be in 
his early twenties). It will be asked to submit its first re- 
port in 6 months and its final report in approximately 
2 years. 

“Crime Is the Urban Crisis” is the theme of the Confer- 
ence of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency’s 
National Emergency Committee which will be held No- 
vember 19 and 20 at the New York Hilton. 

J. Leland Casscles, deputy superintendent of the Great 
Meadow Correctional Institution at Comstock, N. Y., has 
been appointed warden of Sing Sing Prison at Ossining. 
He succeeds John T. Deegan who has become warden at 
Auburn Prison. 

Arthur K. Molyneux, federal probation officer at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has joined the editorial staff of FEDERAL 


PROBATION as reviewer of the Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs, in order 
to help “to improve personnel in Pennsylvania’s Adminis- 
tration of Justice System,” has raised more than $6,700 
during the past year. The money will be used for scholar- 
ships of $175 to assist students majoring in law enforce- 
ment and corrections at the Pennsylvania State 
University and to help them finance the terms of on-the- 
job field experience required for the baccalaureat degree. 

Nine Iowa inmates are participating in a medical pro- 
gram designed to prevent scurvy. The experiments, which 
include diets devoid of vitamin C., are being observed by 
the World Health Organization. 


James F. Howard, superintendent of the Kentucky 
State Reformatory at La Grange, was recently voted an 
“Outstanding Young Man” by the Kentucky Jaycees. 

Joseph S. Coughlin, formerly director of the Iowa 
Division of Correction, has been made chairman of the 
Illinois Youth Commission. 


Serious crime in the United States continued its upward 
trend, according to figures made available through the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Uniform Crime Reports, 
recording a 10 percent rise nationally for the first 3 
months of 1969 compared to the same period in 1968. 

The California Department of Corrections has established 
a new unit for male addicts (Unit Five) at its Rehabili- 
tation Center at Corona in an attempt to expedite return 
to the community. Unit Five, which will be administered 
by the Parole and Community Services Division, will 
handle 400 addicts in the institution and 800 on out- 
patient status in the community. 

Inscape, published by the Center for the Study of Crime, 
Delinquency and Corrections, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale, devoted its June 1969 issue to film 
titles in the field of criminology and corrections. 

The International Halfway House Association, 219 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60604, has recently pub- 
lished a directory covering 275 halfway houses in the 
United States and Canada. 

“New Concepts in Communication” is the theme of the 
55th Annual Convention of the International Association 
of Pupil Personnel Workers, which will be held October 
19 to 23 at the Doral Beach Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, with 
its award of $8.1 million to 23 states on June 30, com- 
pleted distribution of action funds for the fiscal year 1969. 
The 50 states, Washington, D. C., Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and Guam will use the funds to carry out 
improvements in their police, court, and corrections 
systems. 

Differential Treatment—A Way To Begin is the title of 
a 121-page Federal Bureau of Prisons booklet giving a 
comprehensive description of the treatment programs 
developed for the Kennedy Youth Center. It is available 
without charge from Roy Gerard, Superintendent of the 
Center at Morgantown, W. Va. 26505 

Forty juvenile offenders at the Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Ky., are taking part in a 12-month program of 
college preparatory studies with the help of Morehead 
State University and an Office of Economic Opportunity 
grant. The university was awarded the grant under OEO’s 
“Project Newgate” program which is also in operation in 
Oregon and New Mexico institutions. 

The French Association for the Welfare of Children and 
Youth will hold its third Congress November 13 to 16 at 
Grenoble, France. Theme of the meeting will be “Leisure 
Time and Vacations of Maladjusted Children and Adoles- 
cents.” Information on the Congress may be obtained by 
writing A.F.S.E.A., 28 Place Saint-Georges, Paris. 

Inmates Make Dentures—Inmate technicians at the New 
Jersey State Dental Laboratory at Rahway Prison are 
making partial and full dentures and also repairing 
dentures. Their services are used by all institutions of the 
Division of Correction and Parole, as well as the Divisions 
of Mental Retardation, and Mental Health and Hospitals. 
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On-the-job training as dental mechanics presently is 
being provided to 19 inmates. Eventually, 25 are expected 
to participate in the program. 

Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Probation and Parole, was honored in July in a resolution 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 
as “representing the finest characteristics of honor, accom- 
plishment, and achievement in the administration of 
Justice.”” He was presented with a silver tray. A copy of 
the resolution was delivered to Gernert, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, the Attorney General of the Commonwealth, 
and the majority and minority leaders of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania. 

The Disposition is the title of an informative 12-page 
monthly news sheet published by the staff of the Juvenile 
Court at St. Louis. Lawrence J. Ulm is the editor. 


T. Oscar Smith, Department of Justice pardon attorney 
since March 1968, died August 5 at his home in Arlington, 
Va. Death was attributed to heart failure. Mr. Smith’s 
services with the Justice Department date back to 1935. 

The 80th Anniversary Forum of the Child Study Associ- 
ation of America will be held October 15 to 17 at the New 
York Hilton, New York City. The Forum “will deal with 
issues confronting parents in a society undergoing more 
rapid and fundamental change than at any previous 
time in the history of the United States.” 

“The Drinking American” is the title of a 16 mm., 60- 
minute, black and white film produced by Indiana Univer- 
sity’s Audio-Visual Center at Bloomington, Ind. The 
purchase price is $240. Rental is $13. 

Twenty Sing Sing Prison inmates completed in March a 
special 7-month course in computer programming. The 
first class of 10 inmate students was graduated in May 
1968. Each of the 10 in the first class found jobs as pro- 
grammers and were still holding them in March. 

Dr. Samuel D. Mock, assistant director of the San Diego 
County Department of Honor Camps, died at his home 
March 25 of a heart attack. Dr. Mock was an employee 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and the Navy’s correc- 
tional program before joining the Honor Camps in 1960. 

Ernest C. Siegfried, M.D., medical director for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons since 1966, was transferred in 
July to the Division of Indian Health of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. He will be director of the Service Unit at 
the Phoenix Indian Hospital, Phoenix, Ariz. Before 
coming to Washington he was Indian Health Area di- 
rector for the PHS at Phoenix. Robert Brutsche, M.D. of 
the Division of Indian Health at Oklahoma City, has been 
selected to succeed Dr. Siegfried. He will take over his 
new responsibilities September 8. 

Paul C. Wolman, director of parole and probation for 
the State of Maryland since 1961, will retire September 
30. Wolman was appointed to Maryland’s part-time Parole 
Board in 1958 and was named chairman in 1961 when he 
was appointed to his probation and parole post. He 
continued to serve in both capacities. He remained a 
member of the Board until a full-time 5-man Board was 
established in January 1969. Wolman is past president 
of the Interstate Compact on Probation and Parole and 
was formerly National Commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

A primer in publication relations has just been released 
by the John Howard Association of Illinois, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Suite 1936, Chicago, 60605. Titled 
Public Relations and Citizen Action in the Delinquency 
and Crime Field—Our Greatest Need, the 10-page booklet 
attempts to interpret the problems of delinquency and 
crime and methods of coping with them, and to involve 
citizen participation in coming to grips with the problem. 
Copies may be purchased for 85 cents each. There are 
special rates for quantity purchases. 

“Sentencing” is the subject of the August-September 
1969 special issue of Judicature, the Journal of the 
American Judicature Society, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60637. The five articles are by recognized 
authorities in the judicial and correctional fields. 
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Retired Colorado State Penitentiary Chaplain Father 
Justin McKernan, O.S.B. was honored Sunday, September 
14, with a 70-seat Chapel dedicated in his honor. The cere- 
mony was held on the Pre-Parole Release Center grounds 
5 miles east of Canon City. The $26,000 required to build 
the edifice was raised through the efforts of the Colorado 
Christian Alliance Incorporated, a nonprofit organization. 
Donations ranged from a dollar to $10,000. Some of the 
gifts were from the inmates themselves. 


James Murray Putnam, probation officer for the British 
Columbia Provincial Probation Service from 1952 to 1963 
and later member of the faculty of law at the University 
of British Columbia, died unexpectedly April 30 at 
Vancouver. He is a past president of the British Columbia 
Corrections Association. 


John A. Sprague, deputy chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of California, was named chief probation officer, effective 
August 27. A graduate of the University of California, 
at Berkeley, Sprague was a probation officer with the 
Alameda County Probation Department for 2 years 
before entering the Federal Probation Service in 1949. 


Ellis C. MacDougall, past president of the American 
Correctional Association and Connecticut’s commissioner 
of corrections, is quoted as follows in the August 11, 1969, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report: “Probably about 
half of all crimes are committed by people who have 
spent time in correctional institutions. Thus it is pretty 
clear that corrections aren’t correcting .... If judges 
are turning to probation increasingly, an important reason 
is the conditions that exist in our prisons—along with 
indications that many more types of offenders can be 
helped by probation than once was thought possible.” 


The Sixty-third General Assembly of Iowa has author- 
ized the Commissioner of Social Services to establish a 
temporary furlough program for inmates of state cor- 
rectional institutions. The Act reads: “The commissioner 
of social services may establish for any inmate sentenced 
pursuant to section seven hundred eighty-nine point 
thirteen (789.13) of the Code a furlough program under 
which inmates sentenced to and confined in an institution 
under the jurisdiction of the department of social 
services may be temporarily released when an immediate 
member of the inmate’s family is seriously ill or has died, 
or an inmate is to be interviewed by a prospective em- 
ployer, or an inmate is authorized to participate in a 
training program not available within the institution. 
The commissioner of social services shall promulgate rules 
and regulations to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 


Raymond M. Grummell, federal probation officer at 
South Bend, Indiana, since 1951, has been named chief pro- 
bation officer of the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Indiana, effective September 29. A 
graduate of Notre Dame University, Grummell received 
his M.S.W. degree from Catholic University, majoring in 
psychiatric social work. Before joining the federal proba- 
tion service he was a psychiatric social worker for the 
American Red Cross, the American Rehabilitation Center 
of New York City, and the Milwaukee County Guidance 
Clinic. He has been a part-time instructor in juvenile 
delinquency, probation, and parole at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and St. Joseph’s College. 


Florida State University at Tallahassee now has 20 
full-time faculty members in its Department of Crimi- 
nology and Corrections. Vernon Fox, Ph.D., is chairman 
of the Department. 


Intercom is the title of a 4-page publication produced 
by the Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. Its purpose is to 


exchange ideas and viewpoints among persons profes- 
sionally engaged in the criminal justice system. Henry J. 
Mascarello is executive director of the Association and 
editor of Intercom. Edwin Powers is managing editor. 

James Johnstone, Jr., assistant budget and accounting 
officer in the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, and Benjamin W. Reisch, assistant chief in the 
Personnel Division, were recipients on September 30 of 
an award and plaque commending them for their distinc- 
tive contributions in improving paperwork management in 
the United States Courts. The Federal Government 
Paperwork Management award is presented annually by 
the Association of Records Executives and Administrators. 
In 1968 Edward V. Garabedian, assistant chief in the 
Division of Business Administration, was the recipient of 
a similar award. 


Dr. Dominick J. Lacovara, chief of the Addiction 
Service of the Clinical Research Center at Fort Worth, 
Texas, since 1965, has been appointed deputy chief of the 
Center. Dr. Lacovara has had 25 years’ experience in 
psychiatry, including 10% years with the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. 

Richard A. Chappell, former chairman of the U. S. 
Board of Parole and former chief of the Federal Proba- 
tion System, is a consultant on probation and parole for 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. Re- 
quests for technical assistance in these areas should be 
directed to Lawrence A. Carpenter, chief of the LEAA’s 
Corrections Division. 

Mrs. Grace T. Woodburn, secretary to the chief of 
the Division of Probation, Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, completed 25 years of service with 
the United States Courts June 21. 


The University of Iowa has received a $60,000 grant 
from the National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice to study the current and potential roles 
of correctional industries for rehabilitating inmates in 
seven midwestern states. 2 

James W. Phillips, a member of the Virginia Probation 
and Parole Board, has been named chairman of the 
Policy Committee of the Association of Paroling Authori- 
ties. 

Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 83, auxiliary archbishop of 
Chicago and founder of the Catholic Youth Organization, 
died September 13 at Tucson, Ariz. He was widely known 
as a result of his work in the CYO which he founded in 
Chicago in 1930 and headed until 1954. 

Harry E. Russ, Jr., senior sociologists at the State 
Correctional Institution at Dallas, Pa., is the new presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole, 
and Correction. He succeeds Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief 
probation officer for the United States District Court at 
Philadelphia. Louis Schneiderman, executive secretary of 
the Personal Aid Bureau of the Jewish Family Service at 
Philadelphia, is the president-designate of the Association. 

Milton G. Rector, executive director of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, called for a major 
overhaul of the system of juvenile and criminal justice in 
this country in testimony before the U. S. Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency on July 11. 
He suggested that the Nation’s juvenile court judges 
refuse to use court and correctional system facilities and 
services not meeting minimum standards under the law. 

What About Marihuana? is the title of the 21-page 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 436, by Jules Saltman, writer 
on medical and health subjects. Copies may be purchased 
for 25 cents each from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016. 


MILTON LuUGER: Director, New York State Division for 
Youth, since 1966. B.S. (1949) and M.A. (1950), New 
York University. Teacher, New York City Board of 
Education, 1950-1954; Director of Rehabilitation (1954- 
1960) and Director of the Correction Academy (1956- 
1958), New York City Department of Correction; Deputy 
Director, New York State Division for Youth, 1960-1966. 
President, National Association of State Juvenile Delin- 
quency Program Administrators. Consultant: President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice; Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training. 


STERLING TUCKER: Director of Field Services, National 
Urban League, Inc., since 1968. B.A. (1946) and M.A. 
(1950), University of Akron. Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor, Akron (Ohio) Urban League, 1949-1953; Executive 
Director, Canton (Ohio) Urban League, 1953-1956. 
Executive Director (currently on leave), Washington 
Urban League, since 1956. Vice Chairman, District of 
Columbia City Council, since 1969. Recipient, Washington 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Outstanding Young Man 
of the Year Award (1964). Author: Beyond the Burning 
(1968) ; Black Reflections on White Power (1969). 


Patrick V. MurpPHY: Director, Public Order and Safety 
Studies, Urban Institute, since March 1969. B.A. (1954), 
St. John’s University; M.P.A. (1960), City College of New 
York. Various positions with New York City Police 
Department, 1945-1965; Chief of Police, Syracuse, N. Y., 
1963-1964; Deputy Chief Inspector, New York City Police 
Department, 1964-1965; Assistant Director, Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance, 1965-1967; Director of Public 
Safety, Washington, D. C., 1967-1968; Administrator, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, 1968-1969. 
Charter Member, Past President, and Member of the 
Board of Governors, Academy of Police Science. Past 
Chairman, Education and Training Committee, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. Former Dean 
of Administration and Police Science, College of Police 
Science, City University of New York. 


FRED D. FANT: Assistant Director, Administrative Office 
of the Courts (New Jersey), since 1968. B.S. (1942), 
Alabama State College; M.A. (1953), Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Assistant Principal and Principal, Allen-White 
High School, Hardeman County, Tenn., 1938-1942; Pro- 
bation Officer, Montgomery County (Ohio) Juvenile Court, 
1945-1953; Parole Officer, New York Division of Parole, 
1956-1957; Consultant and Senior Consultant, New York 
Division of Probation, 1957-1968. Advisor, President’s 
———— on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
ustice. 


CARL H. IMLAY: General Counsel, Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, since 1968. A.B. (1946), 
Harvard College; J.D. (1948), George Washington Uni- 
versity. Private practice of law, 1948-1950; Attorney, 
Appeals Section, Criminal Division, U.S. Department of 
Justice, 1950-1959; Administrative Attorney, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, 1959-1960; private practice 
of law, 1960-1966; Administrative Attorney, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, 1966-1968. 


RICHARD W. VELDE: Associate Administrator, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, U.S. Department 
of Justice, since 1969. B.S. (1953) and M.A. (1954), 
Bradley University; J.D. (1960), George Washington 
University. Legislative Assistant to Congressman Michel, 
Ill., 1958-1960; Attorney-Advisor, Office of General 
Counsel, HHFA, 1960-1961; private practice of law, 
1961-1965; Minority Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, 1965-1966; Minority Counsel, Senate 
Subcommittee on Criminal Law, 1966-1969. 


HAZEL B. KERPER: Professor, Institute of Contemporary 
Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, Sam Houston 
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State College, Huntsville, Texas, since 1968. J.D. (1928), 
Stanford University; M.S. (1965), Florida State Uni- 
versity. Private practice of law, 1928-1959; Assistant 
Professor (1966-1967) and Associate Professor (1967- 
1968), Sam Houston State College. Recipient, Dis- 
tinguished Professor Award, Sam Houston State College, 
1966-1967. Editor: National Conference on Pre-Release 
(A Symposium) (1967). Coauthor: Job Obsolescence in 
the Law Enforcement and Correctional Field (1968). 


CHARLES M. FRIEL: Associate Professor, Institute of 
Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, 
Sam Houston State College, Huntsville, Texas, since 1967. 
B.A. (1962), M.A. (1964), and Ph.D. (1967), Catholic 
University of America. Research Associate, The Texas 
Institute of Rehabilitation, 1966-1967; Biostatistical Con- 
sultant, National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
1966-1967; Guest Lecturer, University of Texas Graduate 
School of Biomedical Sciences, 1967. Coauthor: Job 
Obsolescence in the Law Enforcement and Correctional 
Field (1968). 


DONALD J. WEISENHORN: Assistant Professor, Institute 
of Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, 
Sam Houston State College, Huntsville, Texas, since 1968. 
B.A. (1953), St. Ambrose College; M.S.W. (1958), 
Loyola University. Counselor, Training School for Boys, 
St. Charles, Ill., 1954-1960; Chief Social Worker, Juve- 
nile Diagnostic Center, Joliet, Ill., 1960-1963; Texas State 
pos tg ol National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
1963-1968. 


JAMES H. LINCOLN: Juvenile Court Judge, Wayne 
County, Michigan, since 1960. A.B. (1938), University of 
Michigan; LL.B. (1943), Detroit College of Law. Special 
Assistant to U.S. Attorney, U.S. Department of Justice, 
1948-1951; Executive Aid to U.S. Senator Blair Moody, 
1951-1952; Councilman, City of Detroit, 1954-1960. 
Author: The Anatomy of a Riot (1968). 


A. ARTHUR HARTMAN: Director of Psychology and Re- 
search, Psychiatric Institute, Cook County Circuit Court, 
Chicago, IIl., since 1951. B.S. (1932), Lewis Institute; M.S. 
(1936) and Ph.D. (1949), University of Chicago. Psy- 
chologist, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research and 
Division of Criminology, 1935-1940; Chief Psychologist, 
Psychiatric Department, Cook County Juvenile Court, 
1940-1942 and 1946-1947; Associate Professor, Boston 
University Graduate School, 1949-1951. Past President, 
Illinois Academy of Criminology. 


EARL PARSONS: Chief, Psychiatric Service, Federal 
Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, Fla., since 1968. 
M.D. (1943), University of Arkansas; LL.B. (1958), 
Arkansas Law School. Private practice (psychiatry), 
1950-1968; Medical Director, S. E. Iowa Mental Health 
Center, 1960-1968; Psychiatric Consultant, Iowa State 
Penitentiary, 1962-1968. Consultant, Department of Crimi- 
nology and Corrections, Florida State University. 


RICHARD KURTZBERG: School Psychologist, Katonah- 
Lewisboro (N.Y.) School District, since 1968. B.A. 
(1959), Queens College; M.A. (1962), New School for 
Social Research; Ph.D. candidate, New York University 
School of Education. Research Psychologist, New York 
University School of Medicine, 1960-1964; Research Psy- 
chologist, Staten Island Mental Health Society, 1964-1968. 


Howarp SaFrar: Administrator, Staten Island Mental 
Health Society, since 1968. Workshop Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Advisory Service, New York City, 1963-1965; 
Vocational Counselor and Director of Field Services, 
Staten Island Mental Health Society, 1965-1967; Confer- 
ence Coordinator, Montefiore Hospital and Medical Center, 
Bronx, N. Y., 1967-1968. 


WALLACE MANDELL: Associate Professor of Mental 
Hygiene, Johns Hopkins University, since 1968. B.S.S. 
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